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White. As far as the eye could see, this white was the only thing he 
saw. From the thin line of the Arctic ice mass, painted on the horizon 
as if with a ruler, to the sky covered with low-hanging, bulbous white 
clouds, to the sea, which was covered by pack ice as if by a huge, 
shimmering tank; a puzzle of millions and millions of fragments of 
different sizes, differently shaped, of different thicknesses, which was 
nevertheless as dangerous as a single compact mass. 

Perhaps even more dangerous, Morton thought, as he took off the 
binoculars and rubbed his thickly gloved left hand over his eyes. 
With a compact landmass, there was no danger of accidentally 
driving in and after half a mile or even five miles realizing that you 
were stuck and could only be crushed or frozen by the pack ice. 

Morton put the binoculars back on, but he liked what he saw even 
less than he did ten seconds ago. This pack ice, which covered the sea 
like the shattered shell of a white giant tortoise, was a single trap, 
and this huge chunk there... 

Not for the first time since Morton had left his comfortably 
heated captain's cabin to climb up to the ice-encrusted, windy front 


deck of the POSEIDON, the binoculars stayed with the floating ice 
island for a few moments. Morton had seen many drifting icebergs, 
and there had been giants five times the size of this one. And yet: 
Something about this mountain was different. 

It was impossible for Morton to put into words what frightened 
him about this iceberg - or fascinated him? 

It was a giant, a good three miles in diameter and a quarter mile 
high. 

And that, in turn, Morton pondered, meant that another two 
miles of this giant was hiding beneath the surface of the water. 
Probably a tangle of pointed ice needles and sharp-edged blades just 
waiting for a fool like him to slash the hull of his ship and crush what 
was left of it. 

Morton was busy coming up with the eighth or ninth original way 
of death when the voice of his first officer entered his mind. 

“Sir?” 

Morton lowered the binoculars again and looked up at 
O'Shaugnessy, who was standing on the narrow gallery in front of the 
bridge, despite the biting cold only wrapped in his white officer's 
jacket. White. 

Morton gradually began to hate the color white. And besides, 
O'Shaugnessy was crazy. 

"Passage ahead," cried O'Shaugnessy as Morton made no effort to 
respond. His outstretched arm pointed forward, to the bow, and a 
little to the right. 

Morton put the binoculars back on and looked in the direction 
shown. 

Nevertheless, it took a moment for him to discover what 
O'Shaugnessy had obviously seen much earlier from his elevated 
observation post on the bridge: a narrow, jagged passage between 
the drifting floes, like a silver lightning bolt splitting the white tank 
over the sea and pointing to the floating ice island in an almost 
straight line, despite its seemingly arbitrary back and forth. 

Captain Morton looked for a long, very long time at the passage in 
the pack ice, which seemed to have appeared out of nowhere. At least 
in one point, it resembled everything he had seen here so far: he 
didn't like it. As the captain of a research vessel that was not the first 
to sail into the icy northern sea, Morton had some experience with 
pack ice. 


Although the passage seemed wide enough to allow three ships 
the size of the POSEIDON to pass, he knew how deceptive this image 
could be. These narrow trenches in the ice, which appeared out of 
nowhere, could disappear just as quickly as they had appeared. And 
the floes, so deceptive and fragile, were in fact massive enough to 
crush a ship like the POSEIDON within a few moments. 

“Sir?” 

Once again, it was O'Shaugnessy's voice that abruptly tore him 
out of his gloomy reflections into reality. Morton finally lowered the 
binoculars, turned around and daringly trudged back to the narrow 
iron ladder that led up to the bridge. With fingers that were stiff from 
the cold and hurt despite the lined gloves, he grabbed the rusty rungs 
and climbed up. 

O'Shaugnessy opened the door to the bridge, stepped aside a step 
to let him pass, and then followed him without haste. In his white 
officer's uniform, he seemed almost ridiculous, but in Morton the 
sight caused more trouble. An anger of an irrational, groundless 
nature, which he did not know per se and which confused him for a 
moment. But instead of saying anything that he would probably 
regret, again at the same moment, he turned around, tried to pull the 
gloves off his frozen fingers with his teeth and looked again at 
O'Shaugnessy, who had stood outside in the gallery dressed only in 
thin linen trousers and a summer jacket, as if there were midsummer 
temperatures out there and not twenty or even twenty-five sub-zero 
temperatures. Once again, the sight filled him with anger. Why 
didn't this fool freeze! 

O'Shaugnessy at least seemed to feel what was going on in his 
captain, because his smile suddenly seemed a bit uncertain. He 
closed the door behind him, went wordlessly to the small board next 
to the control panel and poured coffee from a dented tin jug into an 
even more dented tin cup. Morton reached for it, scalded his fingers, 
lips and tongue one after the other on the boiling hot drink and put 
the cup back with a tortured smile without really drinking. Not that 
he felt he had missed anything - if there was anything on board that 
he liked even less than O'Shaugnessy, it was O'Shaugnessy's coffee. 

"Your orders, sir?" asked O'Shaugnessy. 

Again, Morton did not answer immediately, but turned around 
brusquely and looked north for a few seconds through the fogged 
window of the wheelhouse, where the passage in the pack ice had 


widened even more. It looked like an invitation, he thought. And for 
some reason, the thought worried him even more than the sight of 
the ice-covered ocean and floating ice island. 

O'Shaugnessy cleared his throat artificially, and the sound 
reminded Morton again that he was the captain of this ship, and his 
first officer was waiting for orders. 

"Engines stop," he ordered. 

"Already done, sir," O'Shaugnessy replied. It sounded almost 
apologetic. 

Morton gave him an angry look and at the same time secretly 
wondered whether his anger was really at O'Shaugnessy and not 
himself. And anyway: if it wasn't perhaps its rather out of fear. 

Captain Morton has been sailing on the POSEIDON for eleven 
years. 

And he had taken trips during that time that had been really 
risky. 

There was no reason to be afraid. The pack ice there in front of 
them was dangerous, but the POSEIDON was a good ship, it had a 
good crew, and Morton was a good captain. And yet he had the sure 
feeling that it would have been better not to come here. 

Maybe that was what made him so insecure. Captain Morton was 
a man who stood with both feet firmly on the ground with the facts 
and who in principle believed only in what he saw himself. He had 
never given much to feelings or even hunches, but for two days... 
From the moment the POSEIDON radio operator received the 
garbled distress call for help, they had changed course instead of 
going home and went in practically the opposite direction, he was 
plagued by this shapeless fear, this idea that something was going to 
happen. That it would be better for him, his crew and the ship, to 
ignore the transmission and continue straight to Boston. 

But unfortunately, the law of the sea cared very little about 
hunches, and Captain Morton had no desire to lose his captain's 
license or even go to prison because he had ignored the SOS 
transmission of a person in distress at sea out of an intuition. And 
quite apart from that, he would never have abandoned a person, no 
matter for what reason. 

O'Shaugnessy cleared his throat for the third time artificially and 
a little louder than the times before. And Morton also pushed away 
these thoughts and pointed to the passage in the ice: "So, go." 


Crazy or not, O'Shaugnessy was a good man. While Morton 
continued to look spellbound at the shimmering white in front of the 
bow of the POSEIDON, he gave his orders to the engine room and 
took the helm. Slowly, with the deceptive clumsiness of all large 
ships, the bow swung around and aligned itself with the jagged silver 
crack in the ice. The two heavy diesel engines deep in the hull of the 
POSEIDON began with their usual dull hammering, while the ship 
only gradually picked up speed again and headed for the floating ice 
mass. 

Morton wasn't even sure if they would arrive on time. It had been 
three days since they had picked up the transmission - garbled and 
obviously sent by someone who didn't know much about Morse - and 
considering the weather that had prevailed in this area for the last 
two days, it was not particularly likely that anyone was still alive over 
there. Perhaps they had taken this six-day detour to scrape a few 
frozen corpses off the ice, Morton thought. And then he caught 
himself thinking what really frightened him: that it might be for the 
best. 

With a jerky movement, he turned around and took the helm next 
to O'Shaugnessy. The First Officer looked at him questioningly and 
raised his hands from the large wooden steering wheel, but Morton 
just shook his head. He was disoriented, confused. And it wasn't just 
the sight of this floating ice giant out there. It was... 

No, Morton just didn't know what it was. He was irritable, and he 
wasn't even the only one on board who felt the same way. Apart from 
O'Shaugnessy, who probably wouldn't have been disturbed even by 
the appearance of a sixteen-armed giant octopus from the ocean, the 
entire crew was nervous. On board there was an irritable, almost 
aggressive mood, which had become worse and worse during the last 
two days. 

So far, Morton had simply attributed this to the fact that the crew 
was exhausted - after all, the POSEIDON had been on the high seas 
for seven and a half months now - and about the new disruption in 
the journey home, they were anything but pleased, especially since 
Christmas was soon just around the corner and many of them had 
families. But it wasn't. There was something about this mountain up 
there. Something about this white giant who drifted like a bizarre, 
glittering god on the sea. It frightened him. 


"Do you really think we will find survivors there?" asked 
O'Shaugnessy. 

Morton just shrugged his shoulders without turning his gaze from 
the window. That's exactly what he's been asking himself since the 
early morning, since they first spotted the iceberg. As garbled as the 
distress call had been, the positions were clear. Morton had 
compared them to his charts five times. If he considered the size of 
this iceberg, the constant current prevailing in these waters and the 
wind speed, which had hardly changed for days, then three days ago 
the drift ice chunk must have been exactly where the SOS call had 
come. 

But how on earth would anyone get up there? They had 
circumnavigated the floating glacier two-thirds since they first saw it, 
and at least on those two-thirds, its flanks were as smooth as glass 
and almost vertical. Someone who wanted to go up there had to have 
either wings or suction cups like a fly, he thought. 

"We'll see," he replied with some delay to O'Shaugnessy's 
question. 

“Maybe there is the possibility to get up on the back.” 

As usual, O'Shaugnessy didn't answer at all, but Morton could 
literally feel his shrug. 

Slowly, the POSEIDON approached the iceberg. And the closer 
they got to the floating giant; the greater Captain Morton's fear 
became. 

And he still didn't know why. 


There was a way to get up to the surface of the ice island. And 
Captain Morton found it almost too inviting: nine-tenths of the 
floating iceberg consisted of smooth white walls as unclimbable as a 
mirror and ten times as high as the POSEIDON, but at the back - 
they had had to circumnavigate the mountain almost completely to 
see it at all - there was a natural harbor, a narrow one, triangular gap 
that seemed to have struck into the mountain as if with a huge axe 
and where unclimbable cliffs became a shallow, inviting shore. And 
right on this ice beach, just a stone's throw from the water, stood a 
tent. 


The Poseidon's engines were silent, and Morton was no longer 
alone on the front deck. Anyone whose activity somehow allowed it 
had come up to look out for the castaways, and on the other side of 
the ship, under O'Shaugnessy's guidance, three or four men were 
busy clearing the POSEIDON's only dinghy. 

The ship was decidedly too big to dock directly on the iceberg. 
The POSEIDON did not even have a particular draft, and the water 
here, on the windward side of the floating glacier, was so clear that 
there was hardly any danger of running into an obstacle hidden 
beneath the surface. Nevertheless, Morton would have felt decidedly 
more comfortable had the POSEIDON not been five hundred yards, 
but five miles from the floating island. A sudden storm that was 
always to be expected at these latitudes, a tiny change in the current 
that the floating mountain followed, and they would experience first- 
hand what it meant to be rammed by a few million tons of frozen 
water. 

For the umpteenth time that day, Captain Morton picked up the 
binoculars and looked through it. The result was as disappointing as 
before: the ice shore was deserted. 

On the reflective, almost circular ice surface rose the tattered 
remains of a tent, next to it a collection of boxes encrusted by the ice, 
carelessly left behind pieces of clothing and equipment and 
something that Morton thought was an improvised radio antenna. 
But there was no trace of life to be seen. 

They had probably come for nothing, he thought. And it was not 
necessarily that he regretted that, quite the opposite. The very idea 
that something that had been on that iceberg was entering his ship 
made him shudder. 

Something evil, sinister surrounded the floating giant. And 
whatever or whoever touched it had to bring this evil, like a creeping 
poison from which it was infected. 

Morton frowned, confused by his own thoughts, brought down 
his binoculars and looked around. He didn't seem to be the only one 
on board who wasn't quite at peace with his feelings. On the faces of 
most men, except for the curiosity to be expected in a situation like 
this, the same, actually irrational discomfort that he also felt, and... 
Yes, he thought - fear. 

It was not imagination. Every single man on board felt the same 
unfounded fear as he did. And if it was true, Morton thought, then it 


could only mean one thing: that the fear was not quite as unfounded 
as he had tried to convince himself so far. Maybe there really was 
something over there, and maybe the cry for help that had brought 
POSEIDON here had a completely different reason than previously 
assumed. 

Captain Morton did not get around to pursuing the idea, because 
at that moment voices were loud behind him. Excited, angry voices. 
And as he turned around, he saw that the men's attention had shifted 
away from the ice shore and to a point just below the bridge. 
Obviously, there was a fierce dispute going on there. 

He hurried over. The voices became louder, and even before he 
reached the two men, he recognized them: they were Meyers, the 
machinist, and Pularski, the kitchen cook. Morton adjusted to an 
unpleasant situation inside. Meyers and Pularski. It would not be the 
first time that he had to intervene in a dispute between the two, nor 
the first time that one of the two - or both - had to spend a few days 
in the infirmary because they had started their argument with words 
and ended it with fists. Had it not been for both of them, Meyers at 
his engines and Pularski in front of his cooking pots, true geniuses, 
Morton would have separated from one of the two long ago. 

Morton did not progress as fast as he wanted, because the men 
crowded so closely around the two quarrels that it was almost 
impossible to get through. He had to push two or three men aside 
almost by force before he could finally break the circle of curious 
people. 

... Just in time to see Pularski pull out a sharpened kitchen knife 
from under his fur jacket. His face was red, but not only with cold, 
but also with anger, and his eyes glittered murderously. 

"Pularski! Have you gone crazy!!" 

Morton certainly hadn't spoken softly, but Pularski didn't even 
react. 

With a sound more like the growl of an angry dog than a human 
voice, he raised his knife and attacked his counterpart. 

And although he should have anticipated this movement, it 
completely surprised Morton. He simply stood there, paralyzed, 
unable to grasp a clear thought or even intervene. Pularski and 
Meyers were known to hate each other, but their hostility had never 
gone so far that one would have tried to hurt or even kill the other. 


But it wasn't even what simply paralyzed Captain Morton for 
seconds. 

It was the expression on Pularski's face. The glitter in his eyes, 
which could only be described with pure murderous lust, and the 
determination on his features, which suddenly seemed to resemble 
those of a wild animal rather than those of a human. 

“Pularski!” Morton shouted again, and this time with full vocal 
effort. “Put the knife away!” 

In fact, Pularski hesitated for a moment — but only for a moment. 
He let this terrible, growling sound be heard again, grabbed his 
kitchen knife with both hands and threw himself forward with a 
scream. 

Morton also moved, but he knew he would be too late. 

Meyers screamed, dodged the knife at the very last moment and 
stumbled clumsily a few steps forward until he crashed into the 
bridge. 

With an angry hiss, Pularski whirled around, lifted his knife up a 
second time - and suddenly fell to his knees. 

Behind him, a hunky figure dressed all in white linen had 
appeared. 

O'Shaugnessy. And unlike his captain, the First Officer did not 
waste a second staring at Pularski stunned or shouting orders at him. 
He also did not try to wrest the weapon from him, although he was a 
good head taller and almost thirty pounds heavier than the cook, but 
unceremoniously slammed his clenched fists in the neck of Pularski 
and at the same time kicked him so powerfully in the back of his 
knees that the cook simply fell forward. The knife flew rattling 
against the railing and disappeared overboard. 

But it wasn't over yet. O'Shaugnessy was a true beast, and he had 
struck with all his might, as Morton had seen, but Pularski struggled 
with the power of a madman. He only stayed for a second, then he 
lifted himself up - dazed, but anything but incapacitated - shook his 
head like a battered bull and whirled around to pounce on the newly 
emerged opponent. Obviously, he was in a state where he didn't care 
who he was attacking. 

But O'Shaugnessy didn't give him a chance. 

He dodged the cook's impetuous attack with an almost elegant 
movement, suddenly stretched his left leg forward and smashed his 
elbow between Pularski's shoulder blades with all his might when he 


stumbled as expected. Morton thought he could hear the cook's spine 
crack, and Pularski's angry roar turned into a pain-filled wheezing as 
he sank to his knees for the second time in a matter of moments, 
trying in vain to maintain his balance. 

And then O'Shaugnessy did something that Morton understood 
almost less than Pularski's attack on the machinist. The fight was 
clearly over. Pularski had fallen to his knees and barely had the 
strength to stay upright. His gaze was empty. But that didn't stop 
O'Shaugnessy from following him with a jump, brutally grabbing his 
hair with his left hand and tearing his head around. His fist landed 
with terrible force in Pularski's face and caused his lower lip to burst 
open. 

Pularski screamed, fell backwards and brought up his arms 
protectively in front of his face, but O'Shaugnessy did not stop even 
now. A rough kick caused Pularski's nasal bone to break, and a 
second would have cost him at least a few teeth, if not broken his 
neck, had Morton not finally overcome his torpor at that moment 
and pulled back his first officer with an angry movement. 

"O'Shaugnessy!" he shouted. "Have you gone insane?" 

O'Shaugnessy knocked Morton's arm aside and tore himself 
loose. 

And for a moment, a tiny moment only, but clearly, Morton saw 
in his eyes the same crazy glitter that he had observed seconds ago in 
those of Pularskis. "O'Shaugnessy!" 

The blazing in O'Shaugnessy's gaze was extinguished. For three 
or four seconds, the first officer stared at Captain Morton, and all he 
saw in his gaze was confusion. Then this expression gave way to 
boundless horror. 

"O'Shaugnessy!" Morton said again, still sharp and in a 
commanding tone, but no longer loud. "What's wrong with you?" 

“T...” O'Shaugnessy raised his hands confused, almost helpless, 
and the fear in his gaze almost turned into something like horror. 
Then, as quickly as he lost his temper, he found it again. 

"It... I'm sorry, sir," he said. His voice was now as cold and 
expressionless as Morton was used to. 

Captain Morton looked at his first officer for a second, both 
distraught and frightened, then he turned around with a jolt and 
squatted down next to Pularski. The cook moaned softly. His face 
was full of blood, and his hands twitched uncontrollably. 


He was conscious, but when Morton moved his fingers from right 
to left in front of his eyes, they did not follow this movement, but 
continued to stare into the void. 

"He's seriously injured," Morton said worriedly. He stood up and 
pointed indiscriminately at two of the men. "Take him to his cabin. 

And call Dr. Pauly. He should take care of him." 

The two men obeyed without argument, but Morton noticed that 
they treated Pularski with far less care than would have been 
appropriate. 

But he did not say a word about it but pointed with an angry 
gesture one after the other to Meyers and O'Shaugnessy. “Come with 
me!” 

O'Shaugnessy's gaze remained neutral as usual, but Meyers 
stared at him almost defiantly, and for a moment Captain Morton 
seriously reckoned that the machine mate would simply defy his 
order. Then the dangerous moment passed, and Meyers lowered his 
head and followed him and O'Shaugnessy like a beaten dog. 

They climbed up to the bridge. Morton gave O'Shaugnessy a hint 
to close the door, waited until he had done it, and then stepped up to 
the window. His gaze glided over the front deck of the POSEIDON. 

The team had dispersed again, and most of the men had returned 
to their places on the railing, although there was absolutely nothing 
else to see there than ten minutes ago. The ice shore was still empty, 
and if it had been up to Morton, it would remain so for the next 
hundred years. He was now almost hoping that they couldn't find 
anything over there. 

"So?" he began. "What was going on?" 

The question was for Meyers. And he could see from the mirror 
image in the windowpane that the mate was moving restlessly. But 
he did not answer. 

Morton suddenly had to control himself with all his might in 
order not to yell at Meyers or just grab him by the collar and shake 
him until he answered. Slowly he turned around, looked at the 
engine mate penetratingly and asked again: "What was going on?" 

Meyers pressed his lips together. For a moment his gaze flared up 
defiantly again, and this time he was already a long way closer to the 
point where he would no longer obey Morton. But not yet close 
enough. It was Captain Morton who won the silent duel, because 


after another second Meyers lowered his gaze and began to scratch 
his feet restlessly. "I have no idea," he murmured. 

“You don't know!!” Morton himself was frightened when he heard 
the trembling in his voice. He did not immediately continue to speak, 
but slowly counted to ten in his thoughts and forced himself to calm 
down internally. 

"You don't know?" he said again. "Don't think I'm stupid, man! 
What was going on? Even Pularski doesn't attack you with a knife for 
no reason!” 

Meyers defiantly pursed his lips. "Obviously," he replied. "In any 
case, I have no idea what got into him." 

"So?" Suddenly, Morton's voice became very cold. He was 
popular with the men; a captain who rarely took advantage of his 
authority - 

and if so, then only in well-considered moments - but he knew 
that this time he had to show toughness. Something was different 
about this situation, unlike any other he had ever experienced. 

"That's right," he said again. "So, you don't know what was going 
on. 

Then I will give you ample opportunity to think about it. Go to 
your cabin and wait for me there. You are under detention." 

Meyer's eyes became narrow. Something flickered in it, 
something that deeply frightened Morton. It wasn't just anger. Not 
just the anger of a man who felt unfairly treated — it was hatred. 
Pure, seething, barely controllable hatred. "Leave already!" Morton 
said sharply. 

"Why?" argued Meyers. “I have nothing — “ 

"You should go to your cabin," Morton interrupted. “Now!” 

This time he had really screamed. He saw out of the corner of his 
eye how O'Shaugnessy pulled together slightly, but the sharp tone 
helped: Meyers only held his gaze for half a second, then he turned 
around on the heel and stormed out of the control cabin, slamming 
the door so angrily behind him that the glass clanked. 

Morton breathed an audible sigh of relief. 

"Should I call him back, sir?” asked O'Shaugnessy. 

"What for?" 

O'Shaugnessy pointed to the door. "Are you going to put up with 
that?" 


"No," Morton replied roughly. "But I'll deal with that later. With 
him. 

And alone. The situation is bad enough, even without us 
artificially playing up every little thing. Don't you think so?" 

O'Shaugnessy shrugged his shoulders in silence and looked away. 

"What's wrong with you?" asked Morton. With a head movement, 
he pointed down to the front deck. "Have you completely lost your 
mind?" 

O'Shaugnessy looked at him questioningly. "Sir?" 

"You know very well what I mean, O'Shaugnessy," Morton 
replied, and this time he didn't even bother to suppress the angry 
quake in his voice. 

"What drove you to go on Pularski like that? Did you want to kill 
him?" 

"He had a knife, sir," O'Shaugnessy replied. "What should I have 
done?" 

"Take the weapon away from him, damn it, but don't beat him 
half-dead!" shouted Morton. "Have you gone insane? If I hadn't held 
you back, you would have broken all the bones in his body!" 

"He was about to kill Meyers," O'Shaugnessy interjected. 

"Yes," Morton said grimly. "And you him." 

"Sir!" said O'Shaugnessy. “I think it - “ 

"What you think, Mr. O'Shaugnessy," Morton interrupted him 
angrily, emphasizing the Mister in such a way that it was almost an 
insult, "I'm only marginally interested at the moment. Damn, you 
know as well as I do that the mood on board is at a boiling point. The 
men are at exhausted. They want to go home. They are irritable. 
What do you think will happen if we, as officers, don't even control 
ourselves anymore?" 

O'Shaugnessy was silent, but it was precisely this silence that 
enraged Morton even more. "Another such derailment, Mr. 
O'Shaugnessy," he said, "and you will have to answer in a naval court 
case. Did you understand that?" 

O'Shaugnessy still didn't say anything, but he nodded. 

"Then it's good." Morton spun around, stepped back to the 
window and stared outside through the window for almost a minute. 
The crowd on the deck had dispersed a little, but he thought he could 
almost see the tension that existed between the men. 


Helplessly, he shook his head. More to himself than to 
O'Shaugnessy, he said, "What's going on here?" 

"We've all been at sea too long, sir," O'Shaugnessy replied. "Seven 
months is enough. The men want to go home." 

"No." Morton shook his head again. "That's not it." 

His gaze was looking for the iceberg, which towered white and 
gigantic over the POSEIDON and seemed to crush the ship with its 
mere proximity. "It's this mountain," he said. "There's something 
about it. I feel it." 

He turned to O'Shaugnessy and looked at his first officer, but 
O'Shaugnessy's face was again as expressionless as ever, and finally 
Morton sighed deeply and broke away from his place at the window 
with a powerless movement. 

"Is the dinghy ready?" he asked. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Then let's go." 


Damp plumes rose from the water, which lay on the skin like icy 
glass, and the chugging of the small outboard engine seemed 
strangely lost in the white infinity through which the dinghy glided. 

Morton's eyes hurt. Although he had put on sunglasses, the light 
reflected from the ice was still so bright that it brought tears to his 
eyes, and his hands holding the rudder were numb to the cold 
despite the thick gloves. 

“There in front!” 

Paulsen's hand pointed to the left, to a point perhaps thirty paces 
west of the tent. "I think there are tracks. “ 

Morton looked strained in the indicated direction, but could not 
see anything except glittering, dazzling white and finally took off the 
sunglasses. The light became even brighter and made his eyes water 
even more, but he still didn't see anything. Nevertheless, he 
corrected the course of the boat by a tiny amount, so that they now 
drove in a straight line to the place to which Paulsen had pointed. 
When they were still fifty yards away from the iceberg, he took off the 
gas, hesitated for a moment and finally turned off the engine 
completely. 


After the chugging of the diesel engine had fallen silent, it became 
almost eerily quiet. The dinghy slowed down, but still glided 
purposefully towards the shallow ice shore and reached it after a few 
moments. The hull scraped over the ice, which lay just below the 
surface of the water, bumped into a slightly larger, hidden obstacle 
and trembled again before the boat came to a complete standstill. 

Morton suppressed a curse. He had misjudged the distance. The 
boat had not slid up onto the shore as he had intended but had come 
to a standstill a good ten yards in front of it. The sea was only about 
knee-deep at this point, but they would still have to wade through the 
ice-cold water, and that at temperatures that almost made their tears 
freeze on their faces. But to start the engine again and drive the boat 
the last meters up the beach would have meant admitting his mistake 
in front of the men, and for some reason this was disgusting to him 
at the moment. Captain Morton was not usually one of the superiors 
who considered himself infallible, and certainly not one of those who 
demanded that their subordinates make them feel like they were. But 
what was normal here? 

He got up, gave Paulsen and the other two men who accompanied 
him a sign to do the same, and looked back at POSEIDON again. 

The ship looked somehow... out of place. As if this icy, silent giant 
that had drifted here from the cold seas of the North was part of 
another world in which people and their technical achievements had 
no place. 

The thought confused Morton. It was now the second time that 
such strange thoughts shot through his head, and that was really 
unusual, because Captain Morton was not one of those people who 
tended to philosophize, and certainly not in a situation like this. 
Otherwise, he would never have become captain of a research vessel 
like the POSEIDON. 

He became aware of the fact that Paulsen and the other two were 
staring at him, pushed away his thoughts with an angry shrug of the 
shoulders and jumped overboard without delaying for a second. 

The water wasn't just icy as he expected —it was murderous. 

Although he had put on rubber boots and waterproof over pants 
like everyone else, the cold penetrated his clothes almost instantly, 
touching his skin like glowing iron. Morton gritted his teeth to 
suppress a moan, looked for a firm hold on the smooth surface of ice, 
and at the same time grabbed the coiled rope lying in the bow of the 


dinghy. Without waiting for Paulsen or the other two, he waded 
towards the beach, pulling the dinghy behind him. The boat moved 
only reluctantly. It was harder than he had expected, much heavier, 
and when he turned around, he also realized why: only Paulsen had 
followed his example and waded through the water, the other two 
stood motionless in the bow of the small dinghy and looked at him 
and the mate indecisively. 

Normally, this incident would have annoyed Morton at most. 
Now the sight of the two sailors remaining motionless filled him with 
anger, with an anger similar to what he had seen in Pularski's and, 
for a brief moment, even in O'Shaugnessy's eyes. He had to control 
himself with all his might in order not to yell at the two of them or to 
drop the rope to run back so that he could grab them with his bare 
hands and drag them out of the boat. He... 

Morton was forced to take a deep and calm breath, closed his eyes 
and counted to five in his mind. What was wrong with him? 

Instead of the outburst of anger that Paulsen had expected - at 
least judging by his gaze - he turned around wordlessly, grabbed the 
rope tighter and dragged the boat with its two passengers alone up 
the shore until he was sure that it could not be seized by a wave and 
washed away. Only then did he drop the rope, turn around and walk 
back to the waterline. The two sailors looked defiantly at him, did not 
say a word, and Morton also bit every comment and only repeated 
his demanding gesture. 

This time, the two reacted immediately. Stenton picked up the 
rope and drove a hook into the ice to tie it to it, while Coleman joined 
Paulsen and him. By the way, there was nothing to see of the traces 
that Paulsen wanted to have discovered from the water, but Morton 
wasted only a single thought on it. The closer they got to the tent, the 
less he believed they would find survivors anyway. 

To judge by its appearance, it had to have stood here for a long 
time, for a very long time. The poles were crooked and bent and 
broken through in two places, and everywhere carelessly left behind 
equipment lay around: tattered clothes, a piece of a blue navy 
sleeping bag, empty cans, a torn nautical chart. Now, as they got 
closer, Morton could see that the strange structure next to it was 
actually an improvised radio antenna. Someone had made a tripod 
out of some tent poles and wrapped wire, on the top of which the 
antenna of a portable radio, which had obviously broken off by force, 


was attached. There was no trace of the device itself, as well as of the 
inhabitant of this tent. 

The shore was as smooth as if it had been carefully polished. 

Nevertheless, Morton moved with extreme caution as he 
approached the tent. It was not the first time he had picked up a 
castaway who had waited for days or even weeks for rescue. Such 
people were sometimes unpredictable. Hunger, fear and despair 
sometimes made a man forget that those who came were not his 
enemies, but his lifesavers. 

But the tent was empty. Its interior offered an even more chaotic 
sight than the ground all around: what had once been a tent facility 
now consisted only of rubble. Someone had taken the trouble to 
smash, tear, cut and chop everything, but also really everything. 
Torn nautical charts, shredded books, cut clothes and the torn out 
filling of a sleeping bag formed a true snafu, in which the dark, ugly 
dried spots were not noticeable at first. 

And Morton didn't notice it until he saw the knife. 

It was a really impressive knife. The blade was a good twenty 
centimeters long, sharpened on one side as sharp as a razor, on the 
other side jagged like a saw. Almost half of it was stuck in the ground 
of the tent, which was made of ice; the other half and part of the 
handle were smeared with blood all over. Morton tried to imagine 
the force it took to drive a knife so deep into the ice, but his 
imagination was not enough. 

"Good God," Stammered Paulsen behind him. "What happened 
here?" 

Morton just shrugged his shoulders silently. He was not 
comfortable with Paulsen and the other two seeing the knife - and 
the blood stains. 

The men were not stupid. They knew as little as he did what had 
happened here, but they could clearly see that something had 
happened here. And they were nervous enough. 

"I don't know," he said, straightening up. “Nevertheless - be 
careful.” 

He stepped aside so that his outline stood out more clearly from 
the white ice and could be seen from aboard the POSEIDON, raised 
both arms and waved over to the ship. A moment later, one of the 
tiny figures on the front deck responded with the same gesture. 


"Okay," Morton said. "Coleman, you stay here and keep in touch 
with the ship. Paulsen, Stenton, you are coming along!” "Where to?" 
asked Paulsen. 

Morton did not respond. He would have given a lot to know the 
answer to this question. On the one hand, the iceberg was so 
repellent and hostile that it seemed inconceivable to him that anyone 
could survive in this environment for more than a day or two. And on 
the other hand, it was large enough to provide a hiding place for an 
entire army. If they didn't find the man who had transmitted the cry 
for help 

— or his body — right away, they had no choice but to search that 
whole damn floating block meter by meter. And that would have 
been a job for days, if not weeks, under normal circumstances. With 
the tense atmosphere that prevailed on board the POSEIDON, the 
cold and the course followed by the floating iceberg, it was simply an 
impossibility. But Morton also knew that he would be asked 
questions if he simply left it at that, collecting the remains of the tent 
and the radio system and leaving again. Very unpleasant questions to 
which he had no answer. 

"There seems to be a place over there where you can climb up," 

Stenton said, pointing west. Morton shaded his eyes with his 
hand and looked in the indicated direction. Here, too, the ice walls of 
the mountain formed a high, almost insurmountable wall that 
enclosed the ice shore on three sides. But Stenton was right: there 
was a narrow, triangular gap, almost like a pass, leading up to the top 
of the mountain. 

Getting there would be a breakneck climb, but it was at least 
possible. 

"Okay," Sighed Morton. "We can try it." 

It took them ten minutes alone to reach the gap, because the 
ground rose steeper and steeper, and it was as smooth as glass, so 
that despite the ribbed soles of their rubber boots, they slipped out 
more than once and slid back a bit. And seen up close, a climb in the 
ice didn't seem half as inviting as it was from afar. 

"Impossible," Paulsen said with conviction. “No one can make it 
up there.” 

Stenton nodded affirmatively. Morton remained silent. Paulsen 
knew as well as he did that it was quite possible to get up there. And 
he must have seen the tracks as well as he did. The tracks of heavy, 


coarse-soled boots and the small, jagged holes where someone had 
driven hooks into the ice and then removed them again. 

Without another word, Morton dared to take a step, then another 
and another, supporting himself with both hands on the almost 
vertical walls of the crevice to get off the spot at all. Only then did he 
realize that the other two did not follow him. Annoyed, he stopped 
and turned around. "What are you waiting for?" 

Paulsen hesitated for a moment before he followed him. Stenton 
did not move from the spot. 

Again, Morton felt this sudden, abrupt anger that he could hardly 
contain. "What about you, sailor?" he asked sharply. "Should I give 
you the order in writing?" 

"I'm not going up there,” Stenton replied. 

"Excuse me?" 

Stenton defiantly pursed his lips and dodged his gaze. But he did 
not move from the spot. "I'm not going up there," he repeated. 
"That's suicide. I have no desire to break my neck." 

Morton swallowed the angry response that was on his lips. 

"Good," he said coldly. "Then stay where you are, sailor. But we'll 
talk about it later." He pointed with a head movement over to 
POSEIDON. “On board.” 

"Fine by me," Stenton replied stubbornly. "Still better than 
ending up here with broken bones." 

Morton sucked in the air sharply and audibly, but again refrained 
from yelling at Stenton, but turned around with a jolt and went on. 
The anger that simmered hot and almost invincible in him helped 
him to effortlessly complete the first ten, fifteen meters of the ascent. 
But the path climbed steeper and steeper, and Paulsen and he hadn't 
even made it halfway when it just didn't go any further. Unless they 
had moved on their hands and knees and crawled the rest of the way. 

Breathing heavily, he stopped, looked for support on the wall with 
his left hand and turned to Paulsen. "That makes no sense. Stenton is 
right. It is suicide to want to climb up here without the appropriate 
equipment." 

He thought for a moment, then pointed again to the POSEIDON, 
which now seemed miles away. 

"Take Stenton back to the ship," he said. "O'Shaugnessy should 
take care of him. And then you come back with another man, some 


ropes and hooks. And hurry up. I don't feel like staying any longer 
than necessary - “ 

He saw the movement out of the corner of his eye, but his cry of 
terror came too late. A chunk of ice the size of a child's head flew 
towards Paulsen like a bullet, missed his temple by a hair's breadth 
and hit his shoulder with terrible force. Like him, Paulsen wore a 
thick, fur-lined jacket so that the chunk of ice did not hurt him. But 
the force of the impact was great enough to bring him out of his 
already unsteady balance. He screamed, grabbed around with wildly 
rowing arms and fell backwards. His hands were desperately looking 
for support, but on the mirror-smooth ground he didn't have a 
chance. Screaming and getting faster and faster, he slid back the path 
they had laboriously fought their way up, crashed into an obstacle 
somewhere halfway and rolled over three, four, five times in a row 
before sweeping out onto the ice shore like a living bullet and 
approaching the water at breakneck speed. Morton saw how Stenton 
and Coleman suddenly started moving and ran towards him, but of 
course they came too late. 

Paulsen slid helplessly and still screaming for help past them and 
sank into the water. With a desperate movement, he straightened up 
again and took a single, reeling step. Then he stopped, fell to his 
knees again in slow motion and dropped a second time. And this 
time he remained lying down, even though his face was under water. 

"Get him out!" shouted Morton as loudly as he could. At the same 
time, he ran. 

Like Paulsen earlier, he lost his grip on the mirror-smooth 
ground almost instantly. But he was prepared for it; he slid back 
helplessly through the narrow gap, like the mate, but somehow 
managed the feat of not letting his speed become so great that he 
injured himself or completely lost control. 

Once at the bottom, he carefully straightened up again, of course 
lost his balance and fell to his knees again. But then he finally got on 
his feet and ran towards the beach. 

Stenton and Coleman had reached Paulsen and pulled him out of 
the water when he arrived at their position. Paulsen was conscious, 
but his eyes were wide and rigid, and he trembled so violently that 
Stenton had to hold his hands. His lips moved. He tried to say 
something, but only produced helpless, whimpering sounds. His 
beard and hair turned white in front of the men's eyes because the 


water in the icy air froze almost instantly. His clothes crackled like 
stiff paper when Morton touched him. 

"Fast!" Morton ordered. "Take off his wet clothes!" While the two 
sailors were about to peel Paulsen from the completely soaked 
clothes, Morton ran back to the tent, grabbed the first scraps of 
fabric and clothing and also dragged the shredded sleeping bag out of 
the mess. 

He carried everything back to Paulsen, helped the other two 
undress him completely, and used the blood-stained remains of a 
shirt to dry Paulsen's upper arms and shoulders. Stenton and 
Coleman followed suit. Paulsen groaned. Obviously, the touch caused 
him pain. Weakly, he tried to push his hands aside, but barely had 
the strength to raise his arms. His face was pale as that of a dead 
man, and his lips had taken on a dark blue, almost black color. 

"Stenton!" Morton ordered. "Untie the boat, fast! Coleman, you 
help me!" 

While Stenton began to pull on the rope with flying fingers, 
Morton and Coleman wrapped the trembling mate in the torn 
sleeping bag. 

Then they lifted him up together and carried him into the boat. 

Morton started the engine and made a commanding gesture to 
Coleman. 

"Bring him back, quickly," he said. "And then you'll come back. 
Tell O'Shaugnessy what happened here. He should send three or four 
men with appropriate equipment. And they should bring weapons." 

Coleman looked up in surprise and stared at him, and Stenton's 
head also turned with a jerk. 

"Weapons?" said Coleman. 

"Yes, damn it!" growled Morton. "And now be off! We have no 
time to lose!" 

He jumped back to the beach. He and Stenton pushed the boat far 
enough into the water for it to be released, and Coleman let the 
engine roar. In a fountain of splashing water, the small dinghy 
turned almost on the spot and chased back to POSEIDON. Rapidly it 
became smaller and approached the waiting ship. Coleman got the 
most out of the small engine. 

Nevertheless, Morton had the feeling that time was only passing 
at a snail's pace. Every second was important, perhaps vital for 
Paulsen. 


He knew that the mate could not have been seriously injured in 
the fall but falling into the water at these temperatures could be fatal. 
Even if Coleman managed to get him aboard the POSEIDON in time, 
it was far from being said that he would survive. The iceberg had 
claimed its first victim. 

"Weapons?" Stenton asked again. 

Morton turned around and looked over to the crack in the ice 
before answering. 

"Yes, weapons,” he said. "You know, Stenton, maybe you weren't 
so wrong earlier." 

"Oh?" The sailor looked at him suspiciously. “What do you mean 
by that?” 

Morton pointed up to the crevasse with a grim expression. "That 
it would be suicide to climb up there," he replied. "This chunk of ice 
didn't fall off on its own," he said. "Someone threw it." 


Almost half an hour passed before the boat returned. Coleman 
was no longer on board, but the small boat brought ashore more 
than a dozen men equipped with ropes, crampons and rifles - and 
O'Shaugnessy himself, which Morton registered with a quiet sense of 
annoyance. 

And as if, to make matters worse, nature had now conspired 
against them, the weather began to change from the west, dark cloud 
formations pushed across the sky, sporadically and only seemingly 
slowly. But Morton had experienced enough storms on the high seas 
to know that these first clouds would soon be followed by a massive 
wall and that their movements were slow only due to the great 
distance. 

In an hour, at the latest two, they would experience a full-blown 
polar sea storm. The wind had already picked up. And Morton would 
do everything in his power to get them out of here. 

He pushed away the thought. Impatiently, he walked towards the 
boat and started berating O'Shaugnessy even before he had set foot 
on the ice: "Why are you coming along? I had given you command of 
POSEIDON." 

O'Shaugnessy's lips squeezed into a thin, annoying line. But his 
voice was dominated as always when he replied, "Stevens is in 
command. I think he can take care of a ship that is anchored without 
a trip as well as I can." 


Morton stared at his first officer stunned. O'Shaugnessy had 
spoken very calmly, but what he had said made him blush with anger 
again. 

But he controlled himself. From a purely logical point of view, 
O'Shaugnessy was quite right. That what he had done, however, 
came suspiciously close to a flat refusal of command, they would 
later address. Not now, and especially not here. 

Painstakingly controlled, he asked, "How is Paulsen?" 

O'Shaugnessy lifted his shoulders. "He’s alive. Doctor Pauly is 
taking care of him, but it doesn't look good." He looked at Morton 
piercingly for a second, then he pointed with a head movement to the 
rifles in the hands of the men. "Why the weapons?" 

This time it took a moment for Morton to reply, "That wasn't an 
accident." 

"What was not an accident?" 

"Paulsen didn't just fall." 

"I know." O'Shaugnessy nodded. “A splinter of ice hit him.” 

"Yes," Morton said gloomily. "But not just like that, you know. 

Someone threw the thing." 

"Thrown?" The doubt in O'Shaugnessy's voice could be 
overheard. 

"Targeted," Morton added. "I don't know who they wanted to hit, 
whether it was Stenton or me, but the thing certainly didn't fall off on 
its own." He hesitated for a moment. "And there's something else," 
he said. With a few brief words, trying to remain as objective as 
possible, he told his First Officer about the devastated tent and the 
bloody knife he had found in it. 

O'Shaugnessy remained silent for quite a while after Morton 
finished speaking. His eyes became narrow as they scanned the 
razor-sharp edge of the ice plateau six hundred feet above them. A 
very worried expression spread on his face. "You think it's one of the 
survivors?" 

Morton nodded. "Probably," he said. "Wouldn't be the first time 
that someone loses his mind waiting too long for salvation." 

"Is there anything in the tent that helps us?" 

Morton shook his head. "No. Someone went to great lengths to 
smash everything to pieces." 

"And now you want to get up there?” 

"Unless you give me a valid reason not to do it,” he said. 


O'Shaugnessy wanted to disagree, but Morton quickly and with a 
raised voice spoke first: "Damn it, O'Shaugnessy, I don't feel like it 
any more than you do. But quite apart from the fact that we are 
obliged to respond to this call for help - I would never abandon a 
man out here. However, if you disagree," he added angrily, "you are 
welcome to say so. I then enter it in the logbook as soon as we are 
back on board." 

For a second, he was almost certain that O'Shaugnessy would 
argue again. It was like earlier on the bridge: O'Shaugnessy didn't say 
a word, but his eyes delivered a short, silent duel that Morton won 
even now - 

but perhaps for the last time. Then the First Officer turned 
around with a jerk, rammed his hands into the pockets of his fur- 
lined jacket and walked over to the destroyed tent. Morton resisted 
the temptation to follow him to confront him. It wasn't just 
O'Shaugnessy's fault, perhaps not his fault at all. Something was 
going on here. Something that filled him more and more with fear 
from second to second. 

He waved to a sailor and had a rifle given to him. Unlike usual, 
the weight of the weapon did not fill him with a sense of security, but 
rather had the opposite effect. The situation was absurd, he thought, 
as he once turned around his own axis and let his gaze wander over 
the half dozen armed to the teeth sailors that the boat had just 
brought. 

They had traveled several hundred miles here to respond to a cry 
for help, but at the moment they looked more like men going to war. 
And although none of the men spoke a word, he believed he could 
literally feel the irritable mood. 

O'Shaugnessy came back. He dodged his gaze but assigned two 
men to bring the devastated tent and the remains of the radio system 
into the dinghy, and he instructed them not to leave even the tiniest 
little thing behind. Morton added a plus to the long list of minuses he 
had created in thoughts about O'Shaugnessy: If they couldn’t find the 
man who had transmitted the cry for help, then they needed every 
scrap evidence they could get. 

O'Shaugnessy and he formed the tip when they approached the 
crack in the ice a second time. On Morton's orders, one of the men 
stayed behind at the foot to keep an eye on the edge of the plateau 


and be able to warn them in time in the event of an attack. Or to give 
them cover, as the case may be. 

But this precaution proved superfluous: the ascent was as 
arduous as before, when he had tried it together with Paulsen and 
Stenton, even more laborious. The wind became more and more icy 
and tugged at his clothes as if with invisible claws. In addition, they 
could hardly see anything, because the storm showered them with a 
hail of microscopically fine ice splinters and frozen snow, which 
pierced the men's eyes like needles. And again, it was not without 
falls and curses and bruises, but from the sky it no longer rained 
chunks of ice, and they were not attacked in any other way. After a 
good twenty minutes, which to Morton had seemed like twenty 
hours, they reached the end of the fissure and thus the plateau. 

The wind jumped at them like a predator, just waiting for them to 
venture out of their cover and then fall upon them with all their 
might. 

At first Morton saw nothing at all, because the bright light of the 
sun, which was refracted by the ice and reflected back umpteen times 
stronger, was much more intense up here than below. There were no 
shadows, no resistance, no bumps, nothing for the eye to hold on to. 

Just this merciless, cold light and the howling of the storm. 

It took several minutes for his eyes to get so used to the agonizing 
brightness that he could see his surroundings reasonably clear again. 

What had looked like a completely horizontal plain from aboard 
the POSEIDON and also from the ice shore now turned out to be an 
unpleasantly steep slope that stretched for certainly two, if not three, 
miles before it broke off and turned into a perpendicular wall that 
plunged into the sea at the other end of the iceberg. To the left, there 
were a number of towering, bizarrely shaped structures of glittering 
ice that looked like enchanted castles, and at some distance a huge, 
jagged crack divided the surface of the iceberg, but the vast majority 
of the floating island consisted of nothing but shimmering 
smoothness on which every step had to become a life-threatening 
adventure, especially in this storm. Morton looked anxiously at the 
sky, then down on the ice again. A misstep, and his life would end 
with a three-mile slide and a five-hundred-foot-deep plunge into the 
icy waters of the North Atlantic. 

"Do you see anything?" 


Morton turned around, shook his head, and watched with mirth 
as O'Shaugnessy climbed across the edge of the plateau and turned 
pale in terror as he saw what lay ahead. 

"No," he said. "If I didn't know better, I would swear that there is 
no one up here." 

O'Shaugnessy did not answer, preferring to use his remaining 
breath to work his way out of the crack and make way for the next 
man. When he stood up and approached Morton, he did it very 
carefully, with cumbersome, almost silly-looking tiny steps and 
obliquely against the increasingly violent storm. His usual self- 
control and confidence had taken a big hit at the sight of the deadly 
ice rink that lay in front of them, Morton thought, not without 
another hint of Mirth. 

They waited until the other men had also fought their way up to 
them, then Morton pointed with the barrel of his rifle to the jagged 
ice formation to the left. "If anyone is here at all, it's there,” he said. 
"Two men stay here and secure our retreat. O'Shaugnessy and the 
others are coming with me." 

Very carefully they went off. The distance was only about a 
hundred meters, but they still needed a good ten minutes to cover it, 
because any inattentive step could be the last. In addition, the storm 
increased in intensity, as if to shout to them in this way that they had 
lost nothing up here. This was the realm of coldness, of silence; 
People had lost nothing here. Captain Morton was _ absolutely 
convinced that it was so. 

And that they would have to pay for their unauthorized intrusion 
into this icy white world. 

And he should be right. 


KK 


The cave was gigantic. Morton estimated its diameter to be a good 
one and a half to two miles, and its ceiling, which was covered by a 
tangle of man-thick stalactites, had to be a good fifty feet above their 
heads. Here and there dim light shimmered through the ice, and in 
two or three places he even saw thin jagged lines in gray and blue, 
the cave ceiling was broken, and where it was not yet split, not 
particularly thick. Not particularly thick anymore, Morton thought 
worriedly. It seemed ridiculous to himself - but the sight that 


O'Shaugnessy and he had offered themselves when they entered the 
cave allowed only one conclusion: this whole damn mountain was 
melting! It was warm in here; too warm when he thought about how 
cold it was outside and how relatively thin the walls behind them 
were. It was just ridiculous: any physics student in the first semester 
could have explained to him why it was impossible, but still here it 
was - the iceberg had begun to melt from the inside. An incessant 
murmur and whisper filled the vast cavity that must make up much 
of the floating iceberg, and Morton and O'Shaugnessy's faces were 
damp from the continuous drizzle that had showered them since they 
entered the cave. 

Cautiously and for at least the tenth time within the last ten 
minutes, Captain Morton leaned forward. The sight had lost none of 
its frightening fascination even now: Close to his feet, the narrow 
ledge abruptly broke off. Behind it yawned an abyss that had to be a 
good mile deep. 

And that was completely impossible. 

But it was like this: Almost a mile below Morton's and 
O'Shaugnessy's incredulously opened eyes, a near-circular lake 
glittered on the bottom of the ice cave, a lake that was three-quarters 
of a mile below sea level. And even more impossible than this lake 
under the sea was what floated on it. 

"But that... that can't exist! O'Shaugnessy's voice was thin and 
trembling, and the walls and tangle of shimmering ice needles above 
their heads threw it back many times broken and as an eerily 
distorted echo. In Morton's ears, it sounded almost like laughter. 

He did not react, even when O'Shaugnessy repeated the same 
thing three or four times. He just kept looking into the depths, 
staring at the thing below him and doubting his sanity. 

"We should get the others," O'Shaugnessy said. 

Morton nodded absently. It was impossible for him to detach his 
gaze from the thing that was floating on the lake. "Have you... 
brought a camera with you?" he asked, laboriously and without 
turning to O'Shaugnessy. 

"I didn't," replied the first officer. "But I brought West with me, 
and I would guess he has his camera with him." 

West was a machinist on POSEIDON, as well as a hobby 
photographer. And there was no one on board the ship whom he had 
not already gotten on their nerves with his mania to get everything 


and everyone in front of the lens. Now Morton wished that he had his 
camera with him. No one would believe their story about this without 
having proof. 

"Get him," he said. "And bring in the other men as well. I want 
them to see that. Everyone." 

He heard O'Shaugnessy turn around and disappear, and carefully 
let himself sink to his knees. He was so fascinated by the sight that he 
was not even aware of the danger he was in. And even if he was, he 
probably wouldn't have paid attention to it. They had only found 
their way into the interior of the hollow iceberg by pure chance. It 
was a narrow, not even man-sized gap, hidden among countless 
other crevices and cracks, so they probably would have just walked 
past it without even realizing it hadn't a stray ray of light broken on 
the glittering ice sculptures in here and caught O'Shaugnessy's 
attention. 

The short walk, which they had completed, bent over and even 
crawling on their hands and knees to a certain extent, ended in a 
ledge made of ice barely half a meter wide, which led along the wall 
close to the ceiling of the gigantic cave. Almost too even and perfect 
in its shape to be of natural origin. 

Something was rumbling somewhere. Morton paid no attention 
to the sound at the very first moment, but it was repeated after a few 
moments, and this time it seemed closer to him; almost at the same 
moment he heard a telltale rustle and grinding, only a short distance 
behind him. Frightened, he straightened up and turned his head. 

This movement saved his life. Where his face had just been, 
something huge, silvery shiny whistled and cut through the air and 
bored almost hand-deep into the ice. 

Morton threw himself around and back at the same time and 
completely lost his balance due to the hasty movement. Helplessly, 
he rushed backwards, crashed into the wall of the ice cave, and 
desperately grasped as he felt himself lose his grip and begin to slide 
toward the abyss. Under his struggling feet there was suddenly 
emptiness, then his calves and finally his thighs hung free in the air, 
and he felt gravity mercilessly reaching for him and trying to drag 
him completely into the abyss. Instinctively, he grabbed and clung to 
the next thing his hands found. 

It was something hard, big, and it had razor-sharp edges that 
effortlessly cut through his gloves and deep into the flesh of his 


fingers. 

Morton screamed in pain, instinctively loosened his grip and 
immediately grabbed again when he felt himself beginning to slip 
further. 

An angry growl sounded. A huge shadow grew up over Morton, 
then something hit him in the side with unimaginable force, drove 
the air out of his lungs, chased a tortured cry of pain out of his lips 
and broke at least two ribs. 

And yet it was this pain that tore him back into reality. Ignoring 
the terrible pain in his hands, he clawed his way further onto the 
blade of the huge double-edged axe stuck in the ice next to him. At 
the same time, he threw his body around with a desperate effort, so 
that his legs no longer dangled loosely over the abyss. With a tense 
movement, he pulled himself up on the ledge. Only then did he take 
the time to turn his head and look up at the sinister attacker. 

And what he saw was so fantastic that for a moment he forgot not 
only the pain in his hands, but even the acute danger to his life in 
which he found himself: above him stood a Viking. 

The man was a giant, a brute of certainly six and a half feet tall 
and with shoulders behind which even O'Shaugnessy could have 
easily hidden. His body was almost entirely in a coat of black, shaggy 
fur, and his chest was hidden behind a rusty chain mail. On his head 
he wore a huge leather-covered helmet, from which two huge, curved 
horns grew out. His face was dirty, distorted and bearded, and in his 
eyes the fire of madness flickered. 

Morton reacted without thinking: the Viking let this growling, 
almost animal sound be heard again, gave up his efforts to drag the 
axe out of the ice, and instead reached under the coat to pull out a 
rusty, long dagger. Morton brought his knees up to his body in a 
flash and slammed his feet into the attacker's body with all his might. 

The Viking's angry growl turned into a half-choked howl as he 
staggered back against the wall. The impact was so violent that he 
staggered forward again and seemed to float for a moment with 
wildly rowing arms over the edge of the ledge. 

Morton did not wait to see if he did him the favor of falling down 
or regaining his balance but took advantage of the only chance he 
might have had. He had no particular experience in dealing with 
madmen, but he also felt little desire to find out if they were really as 
strong as they were said to be. With a speed and power that surprised 


him, he jumped on his feet, whirled around and was in the tunnel 
leading out of the cave with a single stride. 

He had made the way to two-thirds when he heard behind him 
the bright splintering of ice and immediately afterwards an angry 
roar. A look over his shoulder showed him that the Viking had not 
fallen but had taken his weapon again and raced after him. 

The sight made Morton pick up the pace once again. As fast as he 
could, he ran through the narrow gap, staggered into the open and 
slid the last five or six steps to O'Shaugnessy and the men with wildly 
rowing arms before finally losing his balance and falling. 

O'Shaugnessy wanted to help him on his feet, but then froze in 
the middle of the movement when he saw the cut hands and the 
wide, irregular trail of blood that Morton had drawn behind him. 
“What -?!” 

He did not speak in the end, nor did Morton come to answer, for 
at that moment this animal’s roar was heard behind them again, and 
he did not have to turn around to know what sight presented itself to 
the men; the expression on O'Shaugnessy's face told him enough. 

He hastily lifted himself up on his hands and knees and turned 
around. 

The Viking was only a few steps away, and in the howling storm 
and snow flurry, he seemed even more bizarre and threatening than 
in the semi-darkness of the cave. He had lost his helmet, so Morton 
could see that his hair was long and matted, staring at dirt as much 
as his face. 

His bare forearms and hands were littered with countless small 
wounds and inflamed scratches - but this did not prevent him from 
swinging the huge battle axe high above his head and getting closer 
with a glaring roar. 

"Be careful!" shouted Morton. "Watch out!" 

But none of the men reacted. The sight seemed to paralyze them. 

Everyone stared at the approaching giant. 

All - except for O'Shaugnessy. The First Officer of POSEIDON 
was the only one who overcame his surprise; and he made the 
biggest - and last - mistake of his life. Ignoring the expression on the 
madman's face and the weapon in his hands, he raised his arm and 
confronted him. 

"Calm down," he said. “We are not - “ 


The battle axe made a lightning-like, spinning movement, then 
O'Shaugnessy's left hand suddenly disappeared, and the expression 
of uncertainty on his face gave way to boundless shock. For a second, 
he just stood there staring at the bleeding stump, as if he couldn't 
comprehend what he was seeing. Then he began to stagger, slowly 
falling onto his knees and slumping forward. All without a single 
sound. 

Morton let himself fall to the side when the possessed man 
stormed in. For the second time within a few minutes, the battle axe 
missed him only by a hair's breadth, but this time he was prepared: 
although injured and almost insane with fear himself, he rolled 
around, put a leg on the Viking and grabbed the axe handle with both 
hands when the Viking actually stumbled. 

He did not succeed in snatching the weapon from the madman, 
but at least he managed to wrest him down and hold him for 
seconds. Then the Viking's free knee bored into his side, and his 
broken ribs turned his entire body into a blazing sea of pain. He 
screamed and let go of the raging giant. 

Captain Morton must have lost consciousness for a few moments, 
for the next thing he perceived was a whole tangle of bodies and 
intertwined limbs wrestling with each other a bit next to him. 
Screams and angry roars could be heard, and in between the 
clapping of beatings again and again. 

Dazed, Morton rolled around, pressing his hand on his throbbing 
side, and trying to blink away the red veils that were swaying before 
his eyes. The men had finally overcome their paralysis and pounced 
on the attacker. But something was wrong. Although four against 
one, they seemed to have considerable difficulty holding the man. 
And the men O'Shaugnessy had chosen were anything but weaklings. 

"O'Shaugnessy!" 

Morton forgot the madman for moments and crawled on his 
hands and knees to his wounded first officer. 

O'Shaugnessy did not stir. He lay in a vast, rapidly growing pool 
of blood that was steaming in the freezing air; in his wide-open eyes 
and on his rigid face there was still not the slightest trace of pain, but 
still this completely stunned astonishment. 

He was dead. 

Morton closed his eyes, clenched his fists in helpless anger and 
remained motionless and with trembling hands in front of the corpse 


of his first officer for almost a minute. He had never liked 
O'Shaugnessy, and he had never made a secret of it; neither to 
O'Shaugnessy himself nor to the crew. But it had been so pointless, 
so completely superfluous and stupid. He just didn't understand 
what O'Shaugnessy was thinking about confronting the madman 
completely unarmed. 

Suddenly, anger gripped him; a frenzied, scorching hot anger that 
he had nothing to oppose. He would kill this man, this madman who 
had tried to kill him, who killed O'Shaugnessy and perhaps even had 
Paulsen on his conscience. 

He jumped up, ran back to the spot where the men were still 
fighting with the madman, and bent down for a rifle that one of the 
men had dropped. His hands groped for the trigger, but he could 
hardly move his fingers. In the cuts pulsated a throbbing pain, and 
the metal of the rifle became slippery from his blood. He slid off, 
accidentally touched the trigger and staggered back under the gun's 
recoil when a shot went off. 

The bullet barely drove a hand's width into the ice next to one of 
the sailors and showered the men with a hail of splinters. 

Despite the storm, the shot echoed eerily loud and distorted over 
the ice plateau. And this had an effect that Morton had not expected: 
for a moment, everyone - both the madman and the men who tried to 
wrestle him down — froze, motionlessness. And at the same moment, 
Morton came to his senses again. 

He lowered the weapon, lifted it again immediately afterwards 
and pointed the barrel at the bearded face of the Viking. But his 
fingers no longer trembled. And he knew he wouldn't shoot. Not if 
the man didn't force him to do so. 

"Get up!" he commanded. “Very carefully!” 

The four sailors of the POSEIDON hastily moved to the side to 
give him a free field of fire, and the madman's gaze pierced into his 
eyes. 

And Morton was suddenly no longer sure if the Viking was really 
crazy. In his eyes was something; a glitter that made Morton 
shudder, but it wasn't madness. 

It was... 

... the same thing he had felt. The same murderous rage; this 
barely controllable, seething hatred; the desire to kill, hurt, grab and 
smash anything, no matter what or who... 


This time it took Morton all his strength to push back the anger 
once again and concentrate on his task. He was responsible for these 
men here. For them and their comrades at POSEIDON. He had to 
keep a clear head. 

"Get up!" he ordered again. "Slowly!" 

He wasn't sure if the man really understood his words, but crazy 
or not — he at least seemed to know what a rifle was. Slowly, with 
small movements, he lifted himself up and stared at Morton. 

Morton saw the glitter in his eyes, for a fraction of a second 
before the madman jumped at him; but again, his movements were 
of such fantastic, almost superhuman speed that Morton's reaction 
came too late. Without paying attention to the threatening weapon 
pointed at him, he threw himself forward with his arms widely 
spread, tore Morton off his feet and buried him in a fall. 

A shot went off. Morton felt as if a white-glowing wire was 
grazing his thigh as the bullet pulled a smoking trail through his 
pants and skin underneath, driving into the attacker's hip. The 
Viking roared in pain, reared himself up - and threw himself again 
with all his might on Morton. His fists struck Morton's face with 
terrible force, caused his cheek and lower lip to burst open and once 
again drove him almost to the brink of unconsciousness. 

He hardly noticed how the sailors once again pounced on the 
madman and dragged him away. 

They barely succeeded. Even four of them were barely restrain 
the Viking. The man fought like a berserker. Although two sailors 
had clung to each of his arms and dragged him back with all their 
might, he once again managed to free a hand to hit Morton. He 
missed him, but the momentum of his own movement plunged him 
forward and also caused the men who tried to hold him to stumble. 
One of the sailors fell. A second found his balance again with an 
unsteady-looking step, but was distracted for a second, so that the 
Viking had to deal with only two opponents. With a glaring scream, 
he also freed his other arm, gave one of the men a blow in front of the 
chest, which caused him to stagger back for meters and finally fall, 
and grabbed the last sailor with both hands on his jacket and belt. 
Almost playfully, he picked him up, and held him high above his 
head for two or three seconds on outstretched arms and threw him 
meters away. The sailor flew through the air, bounced with terrible 
force on the steel-hard ice and immediately lost his grip on the 


sloping ground. Screaming with fear, with wildly rowing arms and 
legs and sliding faster and faster, he slid across the ice and finally 
disappeared into a crevice. 

The three remaining sailors retreated in horror from the raging 
giant. 

The giant was injured. Morton saw that his bullet had torn a 
huge, heavily bleeding wound into his right hip - but he didn't seem 
to feel it. His movements were still as fast and powerful as before. 
The blazing in his gaze did not arise from pain, but from hatred, 
blind, frenzied hatred. 

Morton saw one of the men raise his rifle and aim it at the 
Berserker. "No!" he shouted. "Don't shoot! I want him alive!" 

But the sailor didn't even get to pull the trigger. With a movement 
so fast and powerful that Morton could hardly follow with his eyes, 
the Viking jumped forward, ripped the rifle out of the man's hand 
and slammed his fist in his face almost simultaneously. The sailor 
staggered back, fell to his knees where he remained whimpering and 
with his hands pressed in front of his face. 

The Viking whirled around. His face flared with anger. 

His hands were half-open claws waiting to grab and tear the next 
victim, and foamy saliva ran out of the corner of his mouth. 

A shot was fired. The Viking froze in the middle of his step, 
lowered his gaze and looked with an almost astonished expression at 
the dark red, rapidly growing spot that formed on his chain mail. 
Then he raised his hands again and took another step. He didn't even 
seem to feel the wound. 

"No!" cried Morton almost desperately. "Don't shoot, I said!" But 
it was too late. The second sailor had also picked up his rifle and 
aimed it at the Viking. And he and his comrade fired almost 
simultaneously. 

And both rounds hit. 


Somewhere in Alaska 
March 9, 1939 


Viewed from a distance of four miles and a height of one and a half, 
Saint Claire actually did not look like a city, but like a collection of 
black and brown rubble scattered in the dirty snow of the plain, 
following no discernible order. And it wasn't really much more than 
that. 

Morton had never been to this city, but the pilot of the seaplane 
who had dropped them off twelve miles from here had told them 
enough about Saint Claire to give him a rough idea of what to expect: 
two or three dozen dilapidated board huts that not only looked like 
they were left over from the times of the Yukon Gold Rush, but it 
actually was, and almost a hundred adventurous figures who fit this 
place in appearance and character. And around which it was better to 
avoid, not only at night, but also during the day. 

What Morton had observed in the last five minutes through the 
binoculars, however, were not a hundred, but certainly three times as 
many thickly masked figures who drifted around in and around Saint 
Claire, engaged in no recognizable activity, but still very active. And 
dogs. Hundreds, if not thousands, of dogs whose clatters were still 
carried by the wind even over five miles away. 


Morton lowered the binoculars and, after a short hesitation, 
passed it on to his companion. The man was about his size and 
stature, and even their faces resembled each other a bit, but Dr. 
Browning was a good twenty years older than Morton, and he didn't 
have the skin color of a sailor tanned by wind and weather, but the 
pale, slightly sickly-looking complexion of a scientist who spent 
ninety-five percent of his time behind a scratched desk in a dusty 
institute. 

And it was clear to him that he felt at least as uncomfortable in 
his skin and this environment as Morton, if not more so. 

Captain Morton used the time it took Browning to set up the 
binoculars and look at Saint Claire and the cluster of people and dogs 
in it to squat down and check the bindings of the cross-country skis 
they were equipped with. Not that it was necessary; but Morton was 
a thorough person. The last stretch of road ahead of them looked 
harmless, but he knew how much such a first impression could be 
deceiving. 

Had the memory not been so painful, Morton would have smiled 
at the similarity of the external circumstances. It had been three 
months, and they were several thousand nautical miles away. And 
yet, he felt more reminded of nothing more than the moment when 
they first approached the floating ice island. Even now, a white 
wasteland and a task lay in front of them, from which they could at 
best guess how it might end. And even now he had the secure feeling 
that the next few hours would not be half as quiet as he would have 
liked. 

"Phew," Browning made and let the binocular sink. 

Morton looked at him. 

"And you're sure we'll find Dr. Jones down there?" he asked 
doubtfully. 

Browning shrugged his shoulders. "From what I've heard, he's 
taking part in this race,” he replied. 

"But that doesn't mean he's necessarily there." He pointed down 
into the valley with a head movement, and Morton took the 
binoculars back to himself before continuing to speak. In the two 
days they were now together, Browning had lost a compass, two 
cards, snow goggles, a pair of gloves, a sleeping bag, and a whole host 
of other things. The scientist was perhaps one of the most intelligent, 


but certainly by far the sloppiest person Morton had ever 
encountered. 

"What does that mean?” asked Morton. "Doesn't that mean he's 
not necessarily there?" 

"The race goes over a total of one and a half thousand miles," 

Browning replied. "This cafe down there is kind of a gathering 
point. It's pretty much halfway there, and if even half of what I've 
heard about Dr. Jones is true, then he shouldn't waste too much time 
resting. Maybe he's not there yet. Or already gone again.” 

Morton remained confused. Again, his gaze slid for a moment to 
the cluster of crooked huts on the banks of the frozen river, and the 
expression on his face became even more sad. Finally, he sighed 
deeply. "All right," he said. "Let's try our luck. The sooner we get 
away from here, the better." They drove off. 

Neither Morton nor Dr. Browning were experienced skiers, so 
they progressed slowly, especially since the slope proved as deceptive 
as Morton had feared. Under the seemingly smooth blanket of snow 
hid a myriad of rocks and scrub, in which their skis got caught again 
and again, so that they both fell more than once, and it was a small 
miracle that neither of them injured themselves. But it was a kind of 
miracle anyway, Morton thought, that they had come this far in the 
first place. 

Those last twelve miles they had covered on skis had not been 
planned. 

Although they had known from the outset that the seaplane 
would not be able to land on this frozen side arm of the Yukon, a dog 
sledge team should have been waiting for them to take them to Saint 
Claire. 

But the dog handler had decided without further ado to take part 
in the husky race, the preparations of which they had observed from 
the hill. And all of Browning's romping and raving had been useless. 
They were here in Alaska. Moreover, in a part of Alaska that might as 
well have been from the past century, and Browning's position and 
influence here were worth about as much as Morton's captain's 
license: nothing at all. Browning could have given up a few telegrams 
and given some people their opinions, but that would have been of 
little use. They simply didn't have time to wait for a sledge or other 
means of transportation. If they missed Dr. Jones here, it meant that 
they lost at least a week, maybe two or three, when the weather 


changed or something else unforeseen happened, which you always 
had to expect in an area like this. And every day that passed was 
irretrievably lost; Time they just didn't have. 

So, they had decided to cover the last twelve miles with the only 
means of transport that made sense in an area like this other than a 
dog team or snowshoes: on skis. Browning had even held up 
surprisingly well, but during the last hour he had found it 
increasingly difficult not to notice his exhaustion. 

Morton was worried about him. The government commissioner 
was at the end of his powers. If they reached Saint Claire and didn't 
find Dr. Jones right away, then their assignment had failed one way 
or another. Neither he nor Browning were able or willing to look for 
a single man in the snow-blown forests of Alaska. 

He scared away the thought and drove a little slower. Browning 
had fallen behind. The terrain became increasingly impassable. From 
the snow cover now grew more and more rocks, bushes and dead tree 
roots, and there was now no more slope, so that they had to move 
forward laboriously with their ski poles. 

Browning stopped and gasped for air. His face was covered in 
sweat despite the cold. "My God," he said breathlessly. "I swear that I 
will never again set foot on these deviled things in my life." 

Morton nodded in agreement. He himself had already taken the 
same oath three hours ago, if only for himself. But he could 
understand Browning's feelings very well. He now thought he could 
guess what a landlubber felt like, who entered a ship for the first time 
in their life and immediately got into a storm with wind force twelve. 
Captain Morton had never been seasick in his life, not even on his 
very first voyage. But during all the hardships he had made the 
statement that one could certainly get ski sick. 

"It's not far away," he said. "Another mile and a half, maybe two." 

Browning looked up tired and blinked over to the city. Seen up 
close, Saint Claire made an even less confidence-inspiring 
impression than from the height of the hill. The whining and howling 
of the dogs could now be heard continuously. 

"How do we get across the river?" 

Morton just shrugged his shoulders. The river was frozen, and the 
ice sheet was certainly firm enough to carry. After all, it was massive 
enough to endure the two or three dozen husky teams that were 
cavorting on it at the moment. But he also understood why Browning 


had asked this question. The riverbank, less than a mile away, was 
lined with a multitude of man-high rocks. Climbing over them would 
be as time-consuming as it would be exhausting. 

For a while he looked around searching, then pointing to a point 
perhaps a quarter of a mile from their direct course to Saint Claire. 

"There seems to be a gap over there," he said, "a small detour, but 
perhaps better than breaking our necks on this rock." Browning 
contorted his face, but did not say a word, but only nodded his head 
in resignation and drove on. 

The wind, which had previously blown icy into their faces, has 
now subsided. And with him, the howling of the dogs and the 
murmur of the crowd over on the other side of the river became 
quieter. By the time they reached the gap between the rocks, it had 
become almost completely silent. 

Morton stopped and looked out on the river with suspicion. The 
ice sheet was as massive as he had assumed; no problem to just walk 
across the river. And although it wasn't very long ago that he had 
vowed never to set foot in his life on anything that even looked like 
ice again, he was almost relieved to finally get off those damn skis. 

Breathing a sigh of relief, he leaned his ski poles against a rock, 
let himself sink clumsily to the ground and began to fiddle with 
clammy fingers on the wide buckles of the leather binding. 

“Hey!” said Browning. 

Morton looked up. "What is it?” 

Browning pointed across the river with a furrowed brow. 
"Something is going on." 

Morton's gaze followed Browning's hand movement. In fact, 
something had changed in Saint Claire, but it took him a moment to 
realize what it was. Something in the rhythm of the incessant back 
and forth of the people over there had become different. Many had 
stopped, and some had raised their arms and waved. Morton heard 
calls without being able to understand the words. But it sounded 
somehow... 

disquieting. Morton couldn't say why — but he didn't like what he 
saw. 

"It looks like they've seen us," Browning said. He smiled tiredly. 

"Maybe they'll send us a sled." 

Morton remained silent. He didn't have a good feeling. The 
shouting and gesturing over there was clearly meant for them, but he 


wasn't as sure as Browning was that it was just a greeting. 

Full of discomfort, he looked around. The rocks between which 
they had stopped were huge and covered with cracked layers of thin 
ice. 
Nowhere did anything move. No sign of any danger they had 
unknowingly run into. Maybe he was just exhausted and already 
over-nervous. 

"Possible," he replied with some delay. He got up and helped 
Browning get rid of his skis as well. He kept looking over to Saint 
Claire. On the other side of the shore, more and more people had 
come together, and in fact three dog sledges were now moving 
towards them. 

It would take you minutes to reach them. The river was wider 
than it had looked from afar. 

"Are we going to meet them?" asked Browning. 

Morton thought for a very short moment, then shook his head. 
"No," 

he said. "Better, we wait here. You only need a few minutes." 

But that was only half the story. He was suddenly sure that 
something was wrong. And he had learned to listen to his inner 
voice. The last time he hadn’t heeded its warning, it almost cost him 
his life. Maybe there was a thin spot in the ice in front of them, or 
there was some other danger they didn't know about. 

Captain Morton came quite close to the truth with this 
presumption; but the danger did not emanate from the river, nor was 
it in front of them, but behind them. And it was not white, but black, 
more than eight feet tall, weighing a good eight hundred pounds, and 
consisting only of muscles, claws, teeth - and hunger. Despite its 
immense size, the Kodiak bear moved with the silent elegance of a 
ballet dancer. His footsteps caused only a barely audible crunch on 
the snow, completely lost in the sounds of Morton's and Browning's 
wheezing breaths. The animal moved instinctively in such a way that 
not even its shadow could warn the two men. If Morton had not 
turned around purely by chance, death would have come upon the 
two men very suddenly. 

But even so, they only escaped him by a hair's breadth. Morton's 
gaze and that of the giant Kodiak bear met for a second, and at the 
same moment that he understood the appalling danger they were in, 
the animal understood that the prey believed it to be safe. With an 


angry growl and a speed that one would never have expected of a 
being of this size and bulkiness, it charged. 

Morton did not waste time shouting a warning at Browning, but 
unceremoniously grabbed the government commissioner by the 
collar and dragged him out with him onto the ice of the frozen river - 
in the only direction they had left. 

Almost immediately, they lost their grip on the mirror-smooth 
ground. Browning stumbled, fought in vain for half a second for his 
balance and fell, dragging Morton with him. Just five meters behind 
them, the Kodiak bear stormed out between the rocks and 
straightened up with an aggressive growl. 

But also, the predator had certain difficulties with the ice. It 
stumbled, started to fall and hastily descended on all fours again - 
only to charge on immediately. 

Morton jumped up, dragged Browning up with him and gave him 
a push that immediately caused him to fall back to the ground. At the 
same time, he threw himself in the opposite direction. 

The bear raced up like a living avalanche of fur and muscles. For a 
tiny moment, he seemed undecided which of the two prey to pounce 
on; but when he decided, it was too late. His own momentum drove 
him on the mirror-smooth ground. His claws tore finger-deep 
furrows into the ice. He did not succeed in correcting his course 
sufficiently. 

He slid unsteady between the two men and slid a good fifteen or 
twenty meters further, before he finally came to a halt clumsily and 
annoyed, hitting an imaginary opponent with his front paws. 

Once again, Morton got up. They had won a few seconds, but not 
anymore. He hastily pulled the glove from his right hand with his 
teeth, reached into his pocket and pulled out the small pistol. It was a 
tiny weapon, downright ridiculous against this colossus of flesh and 
hunger that was already storming in again. And Morton was not at 
all sure whether he could kill the animal with it or even seriously 
injure it. But maybe it was enough to at least chase him into flight. 

Out of the corner of his eye, he saw Browning rise awkwardly and 
freeze at the sight of the approaching bear. 

"Stay put! Don't move!" shouted Morton. At the same time, he 
grabbed the gun with both hands, spread his legs to aim more 
accurately, and aimed at the bear. The monster was still eight meters 
away, then six, four... 


... and suddenly a black-white-brown something shot across the 
ice at the speed of a D-train between Morton and the bear. 

Morton bounced back with a scream of terror and automatically 
pulled up the gun. A shot fired. The bang sounded strangely thin and 
lost in the cold, clear air, and the recoil finally made Captain Morton 
lose his balance on the mirror-smooth ice. He fell, rolled around at 
lightning speed and tried to point his pistol at the bear. 

But also, the huge animal had stopped, although obviously more 
out of surprise than out of terror. His huge shaggy skull oscillated 
indecisively back and forth, and the look from huge eyes, in which a 
disturbing cunning glittered, alternately scanned Morton, Browning 
and the newly emerged opponent. 

Morton also turned his head. He only now saw what it had been 
that had saved him and Dr. Browning - at least for the moment - 
from an inglorious end in the stomach of this mighty bear: a dog sled 
team. But it wasn't just any team. Morton didn't understand much 
about dogs, and certainly not sled dogs, but even he knew that a 
snow-white husky must be something special. And in front of the flat 
sleds, made entirely of bast and willow branches, eight white sled 
dogs were stretched. And as unusual as the animals and the vehicle 
they were put behind were the two men on the sled. 

Morton could hardly have imagined a greater contrast than these 
two. 

One was a giant; a colossus of such stature and shoulder width 
that he seemed almost malformed, with black, short-cut hair that 
shone as if it had been greased, and the half-Mongolian, half-Indian 
facial features of an Eskimo. The other was a man of normal stature, 
but next to the Eskimo he seemed like a dwarf. And yet there was 
something about him that almost immediately caught Morton's 
attention. Even if he couldn't immediately say why. Despite the 
biting cold, the man wore only khaki pants and a waist-length leather 
jacket frayed at the edges, held together by a wide belt. On his head 
sat a brown hat that looked as if he had traveled around the globe 
with its owner at least three times. 

But it was not his clothes that made Morton forget for a moment 
even the danger he was in, but something about the man himself. He 
was one of those people you only needed to see once to never forget 
them. 


A deep growl reminded Morton that the sight of the man with the 
felt hat and his husky companion could possibly not only be the most 
amazing, but also the last thing he saw in his life. He hurriedly pulled 
himself up, grabbed his pistol again with both hands and quickly 
retreated a few steps over the ice until he reached the riverbank and 
found a firm footing. Then he lifted the gun, held it with outstretched 
arms and aimed carefully. The Kodiak bear was a giant, even for a 
being of its kind. If he had any chance at all with this toy gun to 
seriously wound him, it was only if he hit very accurately, and at the 
first shot. 

"No!" 

Morton and the bear froze at the same time in the middle of the 
movement, and both looked equally irritated in the direction from 
which the cry had come. The dog sled had turned around and was 
now racing towards the bear again, gradually losing pace. Full of 
incredulous amazement, Morton watched as the man with the felt 
hat passed the reins of the dog team to the Eskimo, grabbed his side 
and jumped out of the sled barely five meters in front of the gigantic 
bear, although the team was still running at a sharp pace. And he 
moved so steadily, as if under his feet was not the frozen surface of a 
river, which was as smooth as lubricating soap. 

The bear looked at the tiny human in front of him with a 
confusion that Morton would not have expected an animal to have 
until that moment. Then, like a grumpy old man annoyed by a child's 
infantile joke, he shook his head and straightened up on his hind 
paws. Although he did not even bother to stretch up to his full size, 
he now towered over the figure in front of him by a good twice the 
size. 

Amazingly, this did not seem to impress the man very much. On 
the contrary. He stopped but made no attempt to flee or even retreat 
from the bear - which made it stop again. A being the size of this 
Kodiak bear must be used to the fact that really everything that had 
legs and was able to feel fear fled from him. 

The man did not back off. When the bear aggressively spread his 
arms and took a bold step in his direction, the man spread his legs a 
little and raised his right hand, which he had lowered to his belt 
earlier. 

Morton now saw that he was actually holding a weapon - but a 
completely different one than he had expected. At first, he thought 


the rolled up brown rope was a lasso, then the man's hand performed 
a lightning-like, barely visible movement. The coil became a 
twitching, braided leather snake that hit the bear's face with a 
whipping crack. 

The result was astonishing: the blow could hardly have been 
violent enough to really hurt such a gigantic animal; let alone 
seriously injure it. Nevertheless, the bear staggered back with an 
angry roar and hit the air with his paws. 

The whip cracked a second time, and this time the knot at its end 
hit exactly the tip of the Kodiak bear's nose. 

The brown giant roared in pain and anger, pulled his head 
between his shoulders and brought his paws in front of his face with 
an amazingly human-looking gesture. He growled, licked his teeth 
like an attacking dog and struck two or three times with his paws in 
the direction from which the attack had come, but did not move from 
the spot. 

The man now began to dance up and down in front of the bear, 
and (Morton almost doubted his sanity, but he did just that) he 
spoke to the bear: Morton could not understand the words, but he 
thought he heard a laugh. 

The man's free left hand made far-reaching, waving movements. 

The bear grunted, suddenly straightened up again to its full size, 
and the whip hit his face a third time, and this time even more 
violently. 

But at some point, Morton thought, even in the animal instinct of 
the beast, the realization would prevail that the whip could cause him 
pain but could not really hurt him. He raised his pistol, aimed 
carefully and waited for the man with the whip to take a step to the 
side to give him a free field of fire. 

A huge hand lay on his hands and pushed them down without any 
visible effort. Morton glanced up frightened, turned around and 
looked into a wide, shiny Eskimo face that looked down on him from 
a height of just over seven feet. 

"What are you doing?" he asked angrily. He tried to tear his 
hands loose, but they sat tightly as if clamped in a vice. The handle of 
the Eskimo was like steel. 

"Let me go!" he demanded. “The Bear — “ 

The giant shook his head with an expressionless face. "Weapon 
not necessary," he said. “Bear goes...” 


Morton stared at him stunned for a second, then he gave up his 
already hopeless efforts to free his hands with the weapon and 
looked again at the bear and the man with the whip. 

And it seemed like the Eskimo was right: even now, when he saw 
it, Morton didn't really believe it — but the giant beast actually slowly 
backed away from the man! The whip cracked two or three more 
times, but it didn't even hit the bear anymore, but only drove 
through the air whistling close to his muzzle. Each time the animal 
growled irritably and in turn struck with his paws, but of course did 
not hit anything. 

And then the incomprehensible happened, at least for Morton. 
With a last, now almost defiant-sounding growl, the bear let himself 
sink back down to all fours, stared at his tiny human opponent for a 
moment almost reproachfully - and trotted off! 

Morton's lower jaw dropped. "But that's..." 

For the first time, something like a human emotion spread on the 
face of the Eskimo giant; He smiled. "No need for a pistol. Killing is 
rarely necessary." 

And with that, he let go of Morton's hands and turned without 
another word to go back to the dog sled. 

Morton looked at him confused for a moment. Then he too 
turned around and hurried over to Dr. Browning, who had followed 
the scene with the same bewilderment and amazement as he had. 

"All right?” he asked. 

Browning nodded. The movement was almost only to be guessed, 
and in his gaze was an expression that made it clear to Morton that 
the scientist was about to simply fold up. 

"We are out of danger," he said. 

"Yes," added a voice behind him. "But only if you hurry and get 
away from here." 

When Morton turned around, he looked into the face of his 
lifesaver. 

It was a strong, very distinctive face; a little neglected, as if it had 
not come into contact with a razor or soap for two or three days; but 
with open, sympathetic traits and alert eyes that did not really fit into 
the face of the adventurer who had to be the man. Now, his gaze 
wandered from Morton to Browning and back again, and the 
expression in it fluctuated somewhere between ridicule and a gentle 
reproach. 


"You don't know much about the wilderness, huh?" he asked. 

Morton automatically shook his head. "No. We - “ 

"I can see that,” The stranger interrupted him. "You don't really 
look like fools. Were you not paying attention that no living soul was 
on this side of the river?" 

Morton shook his head again. "No," he confessed. 

A thin, mocking smile stole on the other's lips. "But you should in 
the future,” he said. "At least if you plan to stay longer in this area 
and survive it." 

"Who could predict such a thing?” defended Morton. "I thought 
bears hibernate at this time of year." 

"Usually, yes. But when a few hundred greenhorns trample near 
their caves, they wake up." The smile of the other became wider. 
"And most of the time they are in a miserable mood." 

"We noticed that." Morton replied. 

"Good," said the stranger. "Then make sure that you don't forget 
it so quickly. And look to get away from this side of the river." He 
made a movement over to Saint Claire. "It's certainly less dangerous 
over there." 

He nodded goodbye to Morton and Browning, turned around and 
walked towards the dog sled with rapid steps. 

"Hey!" cried Morton. "Wait!" 

The stranger stopped. On his face he could recognize what was 
now a slight trace of resentment. "Yes?" 

"I haven't thanked you yet," Morton said. 

"That's not necessary either. Thank me by disappearing. I 
interrupted a game of poker because of you - and I had a damn good 
hand." He walked on, climbed behind the Eskimo dogs on the sled 
and emitted a shrill whistle. Without either of them even touching 
the reins, the team set in motion, pulled a narrow semicircle and, 
getting faster and faster, and chased towards the city on the other 
bank of the river. 

Morton looked after him until he disappeared into the crowd that 
had gathered on the outskirts of Saint Claire. Only then did he 
laboriously tear himself away from the sight and turn around again 
to Browning. 

On the face of the government official was still the same 
disturbed expression as before. But Morton also felt very helpless. 
What they had just watched had been so incredible that he didn't 


even feel anxious anymore. A single man with a whip against the 
largest and most dangerous land predator on this planet - that was... 
unimaginable. 

"Who... was that?" asked Morton uncertainly. 

Browning looked at him. His voice trembled slightly, and the 
expression in it was almost like awe. "That," he said in a whisper, 
"was Dr. Indiana Jones." 


KK 


Seen up close, Saint Claire seemed even less confidence-inspiring 
than from afar, but dirtier and louder - much dirtier and much 
louder. 

The tiny café on a side arm of the Yukon was not to be found on 
any map, but that did not seem to have been an obstacle to the fact 
that all the adventurers, madmen and shady figures from a radius of 
at least five thousand miles had met here. Oh yes, Morton thought, 
and every single sled dog that had to exist all over the world. 

He had never seen so many dogs at once. His first estimate, which 
he had made from the mountain, he had long since corrected a good 
distance upwards, and he did it a second and a third time, while 
walking next to Browning on the only road of the place. The dogs 
were everywhere: on the wooden sidewalks, on the porches, in doors, 
in windows; even on some of the flat roofs he saw shaggy, black and 
white and brown four-legged figures. Only the white team they were 
looking for, of course, he did not find. 

"What the hell is there to win in this race?" he asked. 

"Nothing," Browning replied. 

"Nothing?" 

Browning shook his head. "No material prize, if that's what you 
mean,” he said. "It's not about taking anything with you, you know? 

Only victory counts. And for the vast majority of people here, not 
even that." 

"Oh," Morton growled grumpily. "I understand the Olympic 
idea." 

“Exactly.” Browning nodded affirmatively. “Being there is 
everything.” "And for Dr. Jones?" 

This time, Browning hesitated for a moment. "I don't know," he 
confessed. "I don't know Dr. Jones personally, but from what I've 


heard of him, he probably doesn't care if he wins or ends up in last 
place. It's all about adventure." 

Morton did not answer. After what had happened half an hour 
ago on the other side of the river, his personal need for adventure 
seemed to be covered for the next twenty-five years. Quite apart from 
the fact that it seemed adventurous enough to him to walk through 
this city alone and armed only with a pistol. Captain Morton was not 
usually a man who paid attention to appearances, but if he could rely 
even a little on his knowledge of human nature, here in Saint Claire 
not only all the adventurers, but also all the cutthroats, swindlers, 
scoundrels, highwaymen, card sharks and robbers of the entire 
North American continent had come together. He estimated about 
three to four thousand years of congregating. If it had only been up 
to him, he wouldn’t have dared to come here accompanied by no less 
than a fully armed company of marines; and even that only after he 
had covered Saint Claire for half an hour with broadsides from the 
guns of a battlecruiser. 

Morton was no longer at all sure that it had been a good idea to 
exchange the company of the Kodiak bear for that of the fur-clad 
figures who populated the street of the city. 

"We should ask someone about Dr. Jones," he said. "It's pretty 
pointless to just walk around here and wait for us to stumble upon 
him." 

"But we don't have to," Browning replied. "Jones was talking 
about a game of poker. Do you remember?" 

Morton nodded grumpily. His gaze met that of a bearded giant 
leaning at the entrance of a wooden shack with his arms crossed in 
front of his chest and whose face looked as if he had earned his living 
as a Sparring partner of King Kong. He quickly looked away. 

“And?” 

"Poker games rarely take place on the open road," Browning 
continued with gentle derision. "And certainly not in this weather. 
So, all we have to do is go to the inn over there. I'm sure we'll find Dr. 

Jones there." 

This time Morton did not answer at all. What Browning, in a fit of 
megalomania, had called an inn was a crooked stall over whose door 
a lovelessly scribbled sign claimed it was a saloon. Judging by the 
gathering of wild figures at this door and the noise and clinking of 


glasses from within, it had to dwarf every harbor spelunk that 
Morton had come to know. And he knew a lot. 

He hit the mark with his assumption. The interior of the saloon 
wasn't as bad as he expected — it was worse. At first, he was almost 
blind when they stepped through the door, because it was almost 
pitch black in here. There were no windows, only a single sooty 
kerosene lamp hanging so close under the ceiling that Morton 
involuntarily wondered why the whole quarry had not gone up in 
flames fifty years ago. Then his eyes got used to the dim light, and he 
got the answer to his question: Fire simply had no place here. From 
the outside, the building looked as if it had room for thirty, with a lot 
of good will, forty, but there must have been well over a hundred 
figures crowding at the raw tables and in front of the counter, which 
consisted only of a wooden plank laid over two barrels. The air was 
thick enough to cut. It smelled of beer, liquor, smoke and sweat, and 
the noise was almost indescribable. 

"Do you see Dr. Jones anywhere?" he shouted at Browning over 
the noise. 

The scientist stood on his toes to see over peoples’ heads. Morton 
also squinted his eyes to penetrate the curtain of smoke, soot and 
human fumes. A few faces turned to them, - prying eyes met them. 

Some men began to laugh, some grinned, and someone imitated 
with great skill the growl of a bear. Morton's mood dropped by 
further degrees, although he had not thought it possible moments 
ago. 
Obviously, the story of their arrival in Saint Claire had already 
made the rounds. 

"Over there!" 

Browning touched him on the arm and pointed with his other 
hand into the farthest corner of the room. Seven or eight men sat at a 
round table, one of whom towered over the rest by almost two heads. 
The giant turned his back to them so that they could not see his face, 
but Morton was sure that there was no second man with this stature 
and pitch-black hair within a radius of ten thousand miles. Then, 
after a few more seconds, he also discovered Dr. Jones. He sat on the 
other side of the table and had pushed the brown felt hat so far into 
his face that only his chin was visible. In his left, he held a sheet of 
grubby playing cards. With the other, he was petting a white sled dog 
that sat next to him and had put its head in his lap. 


"Maybe we should wait until they finish their poker game," he 
suggested. 

Browning smiled. "You don't know Dr. Jones, Morton," he said. 
"It can last all night or two - it always depends on whether he wins or 
loses." 

Morton remained silent. He suddenly had no desire to get 
acquainted with Dr. Jones any closer. 

"What is it?" asked Browning mockingly. "Fear? And I thought 
you had come along to protect me." 

Morton began to give a sharp answer, but Browning stopped 
listening, but began to make his way through the crowd with his 
hands and elbows, and Morton had to follow him, whether he 
wanted to or not. 

When they finally reached the table where Jones and the Eskimo 
were sitting, he was enriched by several bumps and bruises and the 
knowledge of about a hundred curses in a dozen different languages. 

Two of the players looked up and stared at Browning and him 
briefly examining them, even the Eskimo looked at them fleetingly, 
but then concentrated again on his playing cards. Jones didn't even 
seem to take note of them. 

“Dr. Jones?” 

Jones did not react but continued to stare spellbound at the cards 
in his hand while scratching the neck of the Eskimo dog with the 
other. 

“Dr. Jones!!” 

Morton had not spoken softly. Except for the Eskimo and Indiana 
Jones, himself, all the players looked up at him, partly surprised, 
partly clearly angry, but no one said anything. Morton angrily ruffled 
his forehead and started yelling, but Browning quickly touched him 
by the hand and made a soothing gesture, and so he remained silent. 

It went by for quite a while. One minute, two, three - finally one 
of the players put his cards on the table: a few sevens and an ace. 
Two of the other players threw their hands shrugging their 
shoulders, while the Eskimo, Dr. Jones and the other two poker 
players did not move but continued to stare at their cards. Again, 
minutes passed, then another man played out - this time a full house. 
The Eskimo and the last poker player also dropped out of the game. 

Indiana Jones slowly lifted his gaze, stopped scratching the dog 
and pushed his hat back with his hand free. A triumphant grin 


covered his face and suddenly made it look like that of a twelve-year- 
old who has succeeded in a particularly sophisticated prank. With 
cumbersome, almost reverent movements, he began to spread his 
cards in front of him on the table. 

"A flush!" he said. "Looks like I won, friends. The pot is mine." 

No one disagreed. And Morton's eyes became astonished when 
Indiana Jones leaned forward and grabbed the pot with both hands - 

which consisted of nothing more than about two to three hundred 
matches! 

"Dr. Jones, we need to speak to you," Browning said. 

He had spoken much quieter than Morton before him. 
Nevertheless, Indiana Jones reacted. For seconds, he looked at the 
scientist piercingly, and the look with which he looked at him was 
not necessarily friendly. Rather estimating, and Jones tried not to 
hide the fact that he was uncomfortable with this disorder. But then 
he shrugged his shoulders, sighed and let himself sink back in the 
chair. 

"Why not," he said. Addressing the others and with a slightly 
raised voice, he added: "What do you think of a little break, guys? 
I've won enough anyway." 

Except for the Eskimo, the players rose one by one and went into 
hiding in the crowds of the saloon. Jones pointed with a head 
movement to two free chairs and continued to pile up the won 
matches in front of him in four equally large piles. 

"Dr. Jones, we... need to talk to you," Browning began again after 
they took a seat. 

Jones did not respond. For this he raised his hand and made a 
gesture in the direction of the counter. 

Morton's anger continued to grow, but Browning gave him 
another warning look and continued cautiously, with almost 
exaggerated words and a corresponding gesture on Morton. "This is 
Captain Morton, I'm Dr. Browning of - "I know who you are," Jones 
said, without looking up. 

"You know me?" 

"Who doesn't know Dr. Browning?" replied Jones. He smiled 
fleetingly. “Are you on the road again to look for volunteers for 
explosive ordnance disposal?” 

The question seemed to visibly embarrass Browning, for it took 
him quite a while before he replied, "No, but for a company that..." 


“... I'm not interested,” Jones said. Quietly, in an almost friendly 
tone, but also so determined that Browning remained silent again 
and this time for almost a minute. The gaze with which he measured 
Morton was almost evocative. Somewhere at the other end of the 
restaurant, two men began to argue. Morton looked up, but could see 
nothing but a wall wide, fur-clad back. 

"Maybe you'll listen to what I want from you," Browning finally 
said. 

Jones had finished sorting his matches, carefully examined the 
four equal-sized, pedantic stacks for a few seconds, and then 
knocked them over with his index finger. "Not interested," he said. 

A fat waiter, smelling of sweat and old pork fat, stepped up to 
their table, placed a ceramic jug and four glasses, as dingy as his 
fingers, in front of Jones and left. Jones poured two of the glasses 
full, passed one on to the Eskimo and gave Browning a questioning 
look. The scientist hastily shook his head. Morton nodded when 
Jones looked at him as well. He was not thirsty, and the mere sight of 
the glass almost turned his stomach, but he had learned that 
sometimes it was little things that helped to gain a person's trust. 
And it was important that they persuaded Jones to accompany them. 

Five seconds later, he bitterly regretted his decision, because 
whatever had been in the jug, he could feel every single drop that ran 
down his throat and etched a burning trace into his esophagus. In 
vain, he tried to suppress a cough, heroically choked down the rest he 
had in his mouth, and hastily put his flat hand on the glass when 
Jones wanted to give him more. The mischievous grin on the face of 
his counterpart did not escape him at all. 

"What is that?” he asked, panting. "Sulfuric acid?" 

Instead of answering, Jones reached for his own glass, emptied it 
in one swallow, and immediately gave himself another. Morton 
changed the subject. 

"Dr. Jones,” he began awkwardly. "Dr. Browning and I have come 
a long way to talk to you. You should at least listen to what he has to 
say to you.” 

"And I," Jones replied, "have come an even longer way to 
participate in this race. And I have almost half a year of preparation 
and training behind me. What gives you the idea that I could give it 
all up? Just to participate in some crazy venture?" 


"How about words like loyalty, love for the motherland, and a 
sense of duty?" Morton suggested. Jones looked up, and now he was 
really laughing. "You seem to be confusing me, Captain Morton," he 
said. 

"I'm a professor of archaeology, not a member of the navy, the 
army, or the secret service." 

"But you're an American citizen, aren't you?” Replied Morton. 

"Please, captain!" Browning's voice was almost panicky. He 
cleared his throat, but now reached for the shot glass, but shook his 
head when Jones wanted to fill it and turned it only in his hands. As 
he continued to speak, Morton felt that he was carefully considering 
every single word. 

"I've heard a lot about you, Dr. Jones," he began. "Some of it 
seemed incredible to me, and I'll be honest with you - I didn't like a 
lot of it. 

But that you are unfair is not one of the things you are said to be." 

“Unfair?” 

Browning did not immediately come to answer, because the 
dispute, whose noise had become more and more swollen in the last 
few minutes, suddenly degenerated into a brawl, which was 
commented on by the audience with yelling roars. Morton still 
couldn't see anything except an increasingly dense crowd of people, 
but suddenly a chair flew over the heads of the audience, 
accompanied by a whole chorus of shrill whistles and screams. 
Indiana Jones almost calmly turned his upper body to the side. He 
didn't even bat an eyelash when the chair just behind him crashed 
into the wall and broke. 

"Unfair?" he asked again, so calmly, as if nothing had happened 
at all. 

"It's not particularly fair not to even give two men who have 
traveled halfway around the world to talk to you the opportunity to 
do so." 

Morton had a hard time concentrating. The shouting behind 
them grew louder and louder; the center of the brawl seemed to be 
approaching their table. But Jones didn't even take notice. Morton 
tried in vain to find an answer to the question of whether Jones was 
really so cold-blooded or just pretended to unsettle Browning and 
him. 


Jones laughed softly. "And I thought you had traveled halfway 
around the world to be eaten by a bear." 

"Thank you," Morton growled. "That's exactly what I needed 
now." 

Jones continued to smile - but his gaze contradicted that smile. 

"Please, gentlemen!" Browning's voice sounded almost evocative. 
He cleared his throat and struggled for breath for seconds before 
turning to Jones again: "I am sure that you will accompany us once 
you have heard what I have to say." 

Behind them, a glaring scream was heard. The wall of people 
split, and suddenly a figure flew through the air. Morton stretched in 
anticipation of the impact, but it didn't happen. Without even 
looking, the Eskimo raised his arm and intercepted the man in mid- 
flight. For a moment he held him - and then Dr. Jones nodded 
almost imperceptibly. The Eskimo shrugged, grinned and threw the 
man back in the direction he had come from. 

“Accompany where?” 

"To an area you're sure to like," Morton replied, confused. "It's 
not that much different there than here. Anyway, it's just as cold, and 
there are no bears." Jones smiled slightly. “To the South Pole?” 

"Rather in the opposite direction," Browning replied in Morton's 
place. “Do you like the sea?” 

"It depends." Jones raised his arm and poured himself a third 
glass of undiluted sulfuric acid, which must have been in the jug. He 
had the audacity to swallow it down without even making a face. 
Morton's throat was still numb. Behind them, the brawl continued 
happily. 

"Where will the expedition be going?" asked Jones. 

"T can't tell you that yet," Browning replied. 

Jones blinked. "And you probably can't tell me what it's all 
about," 

he said. 

"That's right," Browning replied. 

Jones’ smile now seemed a little tormented. "And I suppose it is a 
matter of the utmost importance, huh? The good and woe of the 
country is at stake, and probably the lives of millions of people." The 
ridicule in his voice was hurtful, and that's exactly what it was 
supposed to be. Browning sat up slightly and really looked a little 
affected. But he quickly regained control. Morton again wondered 


who this Dr. Browning really was. The scientist had only been 
introduced to him as an official of the US government, without even 
bothering to explain to Morton in which scientific discipline he had 
his doctorate. 

Until now, he had automatically assumed that it had to be a 
natural scientist, but perhaps this assumption was not entirely 
correct. 

"I have to disappoint you, Dr. Jones," Browning replied. "It's 
neither. 

But it is something of the highest scientific interest." 

“The eighth wonder of the world, huh?” 

"Possibly." Browning smiled. He took a tiny, precisely calculated 
break. "In any case, certainly the most interesting archaeological 
discovery that has been made in the last hundred years." 

In Indiana Jones' eyes it flashed. He made every effort not to let 
his interest be noticed too clearly. But Morton knew he had 
swallowed the bait. The scientist seemed to know exactly how to deal 
with people. 

He had given him the impression of a helpless, slightly rotten 
professor who seemed barely able to survive the dangerous journey 
here to the Yukon - but perhaps that had just been theater. 

"What discovery is this supposed to be?" asked Jones when 
Browning did not speak further. 

Browning pointed to Morton. "Mr. Morton can tell you details 
here. 

He is the captain of POSEIDON, a research vessel that sailed in 
the polar region last year on behalf of the U.S. government." 

"And what did you discover?" Indiana Jones went out of his way 
to sound joking, but he found it harder and harder to hide his 
interest. 

"Traces of the Yeti at the North Pole? Or a blurred sighting of the 
Loch Ness monster?" 

"We can't tell you what it's all about," Browning said almost 
hastily. 

"Just this much: You will certainly not regret accompanying us." 
He hesitated for a tiny moment. "And that we need you." 

“Need? Why?" 

"It's a scientific expedition, as I said," Browning replied. “We 
almost have the team together, but we are still missing an 


archaeologist, and you are the one...” 

“.. the only one crazy enough to join such an expedition?" 
suggested Jones. 

“.. the most capable man in this field," Browning continued 
unimpressed. 

"That's a little thin, don't you think?" asked Jones. Browning 
wanted to answer, but Jones raised his hand and continued to speak. 
"I mean, you come here, make a lot of mysterious hints and seriously 
expect me to leave everything behind and leave immediately - 
without even knowing exactly where we’re going? Or why?" 

Browning glanced at Morton and hinted at a nod with his eyes. 
They had had enough time to talk about what they could and couldn't 
say to Dr. Jones. Morton had very detailed instructions on how much 
he was allowed to reveal. 

"There are not enough capable scientists in your field, Dr. Jones," 
he said. Not for what we intend to do." 

"And what is it?" 

"It could be dangerous," Morton replied evasively. "Not life- 
threatening, but exhausting. For most scientists decidedly too 
strenuous.” 

"Not for archaeologists," Jones replied. “They are used to 
crawling around in ancient ruins and climbing mountains.” 

"Even those made of ice?" asked Morton, "who are on the high 
seas?" 

Indiana Jones' left eyebrow slid up a bit. He said nothing. 

And Morton began to tell. He told Jones about the last voyage of 
the POSEIDON, about the radio message they had picked up, and 
about the fact that there had indeed been a survivor on the drifting 
ice island. 

Nothing more. But he cleverly wove a few hints into his narrative, 
from which it became clear that there had been more than just the 
survivor of a shipwreck on this island. He talked for a good five 
minutes, and he accomplished the feat of telling without really saying 
anything. But at least he managed to arouse Dr. Jones’ curiosity 
further. "That's all I can and may tell you right now, Dr. Jones," he 
concluded. "But I give you my word of honor that Dr. Browning did 
not exaggerate with a single word. What I've seen on this mountain 
is... unimaginable." 

"And you can't tell me what it was? Just a tiny hint?" 


Morton shook his head, and Browning said, "No, there are too 
many ears listening. But I give you my word as a scientist and a 
colleague that you will not regret it." 

Jones pondered for quite a while, then, hesitantly and with an 
expression that made clear the dichotomy he was still in, he replied, 

"Well, I believe you." 

"That means you're coming along?" 

"When this is over, yes." 

"What do you mean by that: when this is over?" 

Jones made a sweeping hand movement. “The race.” 

Browning exchanged a surprised glance with Morton. "You mean 
this dog race?" 

"A husky race," Jones corrected him, "and it's not just any race, 
it's the race." 

"But we don't have much..." Browning began, but was 
immediately interrupted by Jones, in a tone that ruled out any 
contradiction from the outset. "Quinn and I trained for half a year to 
participate in this race, Dr. Browning. It took me four months alone 
to find and train the dogs. We've been on the road for nine days and 
we're pretty damn good in the race so far. I'm not thinking of giving 
it all up just because you show up here and tell me that you want to 
tell me something, but you're not allowed to." 

Browning seemed disappointed, but he seemed to realize that he 
had achieved everything he could achieve. 

"Good," he said reluctantly. "And how long, you guess, will it 
take?" 

Jones shrugged his shoulders. “Five days, six, maybe even ten - 
and then there's the way back.” 

Dr. Browning suddenly looked very disappointed, but he did not 
disagree even now. "All right," he said with a sigh. "Then we say a 
total of fourteen days. Would that be right for you?" "That should be 
enough if nothing gets in the way." "What do you mean by that?" 
asked Morton. 

Jones looked at him almost contemptuously. "You're here for the 
first time, huh?" 

Morton nodded. 

"Well, some of what might come in between," Jones replied, "you 
experienced for yourself half an hour ago. But in a country like this, 
anything is possible. I suggest you take the good doctor and try to 


bring him home in one piece and unscathed, and I'll get back to you 
as soon as this is over. Oh yes," he added. “And there's something 
else." 

"What?" Morton inquired suspiciously. 

Jones raised his hand and pointed to the Eskimo on the other 
side of the table, then to the dog whose head was still in his lap. 
"Quinn and my friends here will accompany me," he said. 

“Quinn?” 

Jones smiled. “May I introduce?” Jones pointed to the Eskimo 
with a second exaggerated gesture. "My friend Quinn, also called 
Mighty Quinn. He is the best sled guide you can find. And by the 
way, he spent two-thirds of his life in the ice. You said it was an 
iceberg, didn’t you?" 

Morton nodded. A little helpless, he looked at the hunky Eskimo, 
who coolly returned his gaze. "That is," he said, 

“Only...” 

"He's trustworthy,” Jones said. "Whatever we find there, he will 
not speak a single word to anyone, I give you, my word." 

Morton thought for a moment. Maybe Indiana Jones' suggestion 
wasn't that stupid. If there was anyone who was familiar with 
icebergs, it was certainly an Eskimo. 

"But why the dogs?" he asked. 

"It's very simple,” Jones replied. "Quinn doesn't go anywhere 
without his team, and I don't go anywhere without Quinn. So, all of 
us - or none." 

Morton and Browning remained silent for quite a while, but of 
course they agreed in the end. 


New York 
Hilton-Hotel 
March 26, 1939 


Even after a good six months, Morton still found it difficult to face 
Van Hesling impartially. Certainly - the external circumstances were 
different: they were no longer on an iceberg on the edge of the world, 
but in one of the most expensive and distinguished hotels in the city, 
and Van Hesling himself was hardly recognizable as the man who 
had killed O'Shaugnessy and a second man of the crew and seriously 
injured Morton himself and two others. 

The German scientist no longer wore an ice-encrusted bearskin 

coat, there was no horn helmet enthroned on his head, and his hands 
played with a pencil with which he scribbled meaningless patterns 
and wavy lines on a piece of paper instead of a double-edged Viking 
axe. 
And he was no longer a bearded dog, but a human wreck. 
In the months that had passed since Morton and he had last seen 
each other, he had recovered. His face no longer looked like that of a 
dead man who had been forgotten to bury; the flickering in his eyes 
was still that of a madman, but it no longer arose from this all- 
consuming lust for murder; and he had even gained a little weight. 


But the man who attacked Captain Morton in the cave on 
Odinsland and nearly killed him by a hair's breadth still separated 
him by a good fifty pounds of weight and - at least according to his 
appearance - just as many years of life. On the other hand, Morton 
thought, it was a pure miracle that Van Hesling was still alive at all. 
He had taken him aboard the POSEIDON, and Dr. Pauly had really 
done his best to somehow keep him alive until they reached Boston 
and thus a well-equipped hospital. The very fact that he survived this 
journey had in itself been an impossibility, which he owed solely to 
his almost superhuman constitution and Dr. Pauly's medical skills. 
But no one — including Morton and the Boston hospital doctors who 
received Van Hesling — 

would have given even a chanterelle for the madman's life. 

Nevertheless, he had somehow managed to stay alive. 

But that's about it. 

In the last six months, he seemed to have aged by decades, and 
the thirty-five-year-old muscle-bound giant they had rescued from 
Odinsland had become an ancient, trembling old man with white 
hair and a sunken face who could only move with difficulty. The 
three bullets Dr. Pauly had cut out of his body had not hit any vital 
organs, but he had lost a ton of blood. Morton's bullet had shattered 
his left hip, so he pulled his leg and could only walk in pain. 

But worse than the injuries his body had suffered were those of 
his mind. He rarely spoke and if so, then mostly incoherent, confused 
stuff, partly in a foreign language, which perhaps simply consisted of 
stammered sounds, partly in the infantile way of a four-year-old who 
is just learning to speak. But in between there were always brief 
moments of light, and it was those few precious minutes in which he 
was capable of clear thinking and speaking - and remembering - for 
which he was here. 

"If you've stared at Dr. Van Hesling long enough, then maybe you 
could tell me what we're doing here," a voice came into his mind. 

Morton laboriously tore himself away from the sight of the 
wretched figure sitting on the other side of the table, painting circles 
and trembling rectangular patterns on a sheet of paper, and turned 
to Dr. 

Rosenfeld. 

The sight was as pleasant as that of the mad scientist was not: Dr. 


Rosenfeld was young, slim, had short-cut pitch-black hair, and 
exuded a fresh, natural freshness that led to underestimating her, in 
every way. 

Despite her nearly twenty-six years, Dr. Mabel Rosenfeld was 
indisputably one of the capacities in her field, neurology. But she 
looked like she had just graduated from high school, and she didn't 
make the slightest effort to change that impression in any way, on 
the contrary. Morton suspected that she secretly loved being 
underestimated and worked diligently on her image. 

Unfortunately, she didn't like him. And she made no secret of this 
aversion. 

Morton looked out for a moment into the pouring rain outside 
the window before answering. "I have to ask you for a little patience, 
Dr. 

Rosenfeld," he said. 

The expression of displeasure on Mabel Rosenfeld's face 
deepened. 

"You've been doing this for quite a while now, Mr. Morton," she 
said. 

"To be precise, since we arrived here. And that was yesterday," 
she added pointedly. 

Morton sighed. "I know," he confessed. "But our expedition is of 
the utmost importance, believe me. I am not allowed to give you any 
details. Not yet. And I couldn't even do it, even if I wanted to. I know 
little more than you." 

Which was an outright lie. But Browning had painted him in the 
darkest colors what could happen to him and his career as a captain, 
if he betrayed even a single word. And Morton did not consider the 
government commissioner to be someone who made empty threats. 

Nevertheless, Morton was not comfortable lying to Dr. Rosenfeld. 

And what she would say when she first learned that her protégé, 
but not herself would leave this hotel together with the others, he did 
not even dare to imagine. 

He pushed away the thought and stood up, scanning Van Hesling 
with another nervous look, which of course did not escape Dr. 
Rosenfeld. 

"You can leave me alone with him," she said mockingly. "He does 
nothing." 


Morton did not disagree, but he looked down on his left hand 
tellingly. Ring, middle and little fingers had remained stiff; a 
memento of his first encounter with Van Hesling. 

"I know what you want to say," Dr. Rosenfeld said to him, even 
before he could answer. "But that's over. He wasn't in his senses, 
back then." 

Morton gave Van Hesling a long, estimating look. "He doesn't 
seem in his right senses to me yet," he said cautiously. 

"That's right." Mabel Rosenfeld's voice now sounded audibly 
cooler than before, and Morton understood that he had inadvertently 
insulted her. When he looked at the two - she and the crazy German - 
in this way, the thought seemed downright absurd to him, but it 
must have been the case that something in Van Hesling's helpless, 
clumsy way awakened her maternal instincts. In any case, he had 
been warned: When it came to Van Hesling, Dr. Rosenfeld behaved 
little differently than a big cat defending her cubs. And she had damn 
sharp claws. 

"Just as you say," he said, turning to the door. "If you're looking 
for me or need anything, I'm down in the lobby." 

He went to the door, knocked three times and waited until the 
post on the other side of the aisle opened up for the agreed signal. 
The suite on the top floor of the New York Hilton probably cost more 
per week than he earned in half a year, but that didn't change the fact 
that it was a prison at the moment. An extremely comfortable prison, 
but still a prison. 

Not for the first time, he wondered what was so immensely 
important about what he had discovered in the cave on Odinsland 
that this company made such an effort. And like the times before, he 
did not find an answer to it this time. 

Morton entered the elevator, nodded absently to the boy and 
gestured to the ground floor. 

The boy was not a liftboy at all, but a secret agent of the US 

government, who had only forced himself into the reddish-yellow 
fantasy uniform; the other guests on this floor of the Hilton were not 
real guests either. Browning had deployed an entire army to shield 
everything. 

The elevator went through to the ground floor without stopping, 
and Morton left the cabin and stepped out into the lobby. His gaze 
automatically glided over the collection of small tables, plush sofas 


and armchairs, which stood in only seemingly chaotic arrangement 
in the large room, until he saw Loben, Von Ludolf and the two Danes 
at a table right next to the door. The four men got along amazingly 
well when you consider what opposing ideological camps they came 
from 

- but why the hell did they always have to have their 
conversations down here? They had an entire floor of the Hilton at 
their disposal. 

Complete: with more than a dozen rooms, a conference hall and 
its own bar. Browning would foam with rage if he discovered them 
here. 

Morton automatically headed towards the four men, then turned 
around in the middle of his step and went to the reception. “Are 
there any message from - “ 

"No, sir,” the receptionist interrupted him before he could finish 
his sentence. "Dr. Jones didn't call. But Dr. Browing said that he 
went to the train station to look for him." 

He looked at Morton with his face still for a moment and then 
turned back to the woman he had spoken to before Morton 
interrupted her. 

"I'm really sorry, madam, but the manager insists that you keep 
Cassiopeia on a leash in the future." 

Morton turned his gaze fleetingly, looked away and turned 
around again. The woman who stood next to him and looked at the 
receptionist from eyes that were dark with anger could not be 
described with the kindest words other than as a rigid matron: her 
dress must have been as expensive as it was tasteless, and on her 
raised hair sat a hat the size of a chariot wheel, which with every 
word that she spoke, bobbed violently and wobbled. Her face was so 
thickly covered with make-up that her age was impossible to 
estimate, but Morton suspected that she had been past fifty for quite 
some time. In her arms she carried a white Siamese cat, which 
looked at the receptionist with that indescribable arrogance that only 
animals of this breed are capable of. 

"You must be completely crazy," said the matron indignantly. 
"You want me to put Cassiopeia on a leash? My good man - 

Cassiopeia is a cat, not a rabid sheep dog!" 

Cassiopeia hissed approvingly and showed the receptionist two 
rows of small needle-sharpened fangs. 


Which, however, did not visibly impress him. The expression on 
his face did not change either; there was still the unwavering 
courtesy that only tax officials and employees of expensive 
restaurants are capable of, but his voice sounded very firm as he 
replied, "I am truly sorry, gracious woman, but the manager's orders 
were clear." 

"What kind of hotel is this where you can't even bring a cat?" the 
fat woman was indignant. "They act as if Cassiopeia has mange!" 

"Of course not, madam," replied the receptionist, measuring the 
cat and its owner with a look that reminded Morton of that of the 
witch from Hansel and Gretel. "You can bring as many pets as you 
want. But the staff complains, and the rest of the guests feel harassed 
as well. Just yesterday she ran into the kitchen and snatched away a 
one-and-a-half-pound salmon, and - “ 

"She probably was hunting rats and mice,” said the fat woman 
pointedly. "Maybe you should keep your kitchen a little cleaner." 

"- when the cook tried to catch her, she bit him and two other 
men," 

the receptionist continued unimpressed. "I'm sorry, but you have 
to leash the animal or get it out of the hotel." 

"I'm going to complain!" the matron announced. “You can read in 
the newspaper tomorrow about the Hilton hotel guests all checking 
out!” 

And with that, she pressed Cassiopeia to herself, turned away 
with a jolt and stomped away. 

Morton grinned gleefully as he turned to the receptionist. "Maybe 
Cassy should get a little playmate,” he suggested. "An adult 
wolfhound, for example, or a Doberman. Do you have such guests 
often?" 

"Sometimes, sir," sighed the receptionist. “Many guests bring 
their dogs or cats, once we even had - “ 

Captain Morton never knew which pets other than dogs and cats 
had already stayed at the Hilton hotel, because at that moment the 
large double front door was rudely pushed open, and a violently 
gesticulating and shouting page appeared in the opening, followed by 
exactly what Morton had just proposed as a playmate for Cassiopeia: 
an adult wild dog, more precisely: eight of them. 

They were clamped in a harness of wide leather straps with 
countless small bells ringing on them and pulled the very dog sled 


behind them that Morton and Dr. Browning had last seen on a side 
arm of the Yukon two weeks ago! And just like there, it was steered 
by a seven-foot tall Eskimo and a man in a brown leather jacket and 
felt hat! 

The receptionist's jaw dropped so far that Morton almost 
stretched out his hands to catch it, and his eyes swelled out of the 
caves of his eye sockets. On his face appeared an expression of 
absolute bewilderment. 

And then everything went incredibly fast: 

Even as the eyes of all those present turned to the sled team, the 
fat woman also remained in the middle of her stride and turned 
around curiously. Cassiopeia ejected a frightened screech, jumped 
out of her owner's arms with a five-foot-high leap - using them as a 
ski jump with her claws extended and leaving deep bloody gashes in 
her skin - and raced like a white lightning bolt, with her ears attached 
and her tail set up steeply, across the hall and up the wide staircase 
to the first floor. 

And the sled dogs went crazy. 

The eight animals bolted at the same time and at such speed that 
Quinn and Dr. Jones were literally catapulted out of the sled and fell 
to the ground - Quinn directly into the arms of the unfortunate 
doorman, who had tried in vain to prevent the team from entering 
the hotel, while Jones rolled over in the air and landed on a 
flowerpot, which broke under the impact. 

But nobody paid attention to that at the moment. 

Cassiopeia had reached the stairs and jumped up, always taking 
two or three steps at once, but the dog team was hot on her heels. 
With huge howls, clatters and barks, the eight Eskimo dogs raced 
across the Hilton's lobby, ruthlessly running over tables, chairs, 
guests and hotel staff who stood in their way and storming up the 
stairs. The driverless sled followed them, bouncing wildly up and 
down. 

Cassiopeia had meanwhile reached the top step and turned left to 
seek her salvation in one of the corridors, but the dog team was close 
on her heels. The barking, yelling and commotion became quieter, 
but now a chorus of human screams and an uninterrupted clinking 
and clattering could be heard. 

Quinn had finally freed himself from the grasp of the doorman 
and rattled up on his feet. Screaming loudly for the dogs in his native 


language, he raced after the team - causing hardly less damage than 
the animals in front of him. A hotel employee trying to stand in their 
way seemed at the last moment to realize that it was quite hopeless 
to stop this human avalanche with anything smaller than a ship's gun 
and made a hasty jump to safety. 

Cassiopeia's mistress was a little less prudent. 

"Oh, you brute!" she shouted, waving her bloodily scratched arms 
accusingly. "If your monsters do something to my baby, I'll kill you!" 

With an angry heave, she threw herself at Quinn and clung to the 
sleeve of his fur coat. 

The Eskimo didn't even seem to notice her, because he just kept 
running, and the thick woman was dragging her feet seven, eight 
meters before she finally came up with the idea of letting go and 
dropped rudely to the ground. 

Quinn raced on, accidentally smashed another table and 
disappeared while loudly roaring calls to his animals on the stairs. 

Dr. Jones had freed himself from the rubble of the flowerpot and 
was plucking the last leaves of the holly from his clothes when 
Morton turned around to him. When he recognized him, a fleeting 
smile swept across his face. 

"Hello," Jones said happily. "I'm sorry we're late, but traffic in 
New York has gotten worse since I was last here." 

Morton had to control himself with all his might in order not to 
simply explode. Quinn's voice and the barking of the dogs were still 
coming down from the first floor, and the tumult that accompanied 
the whole thing had become even worse. He felt torn between horror 
and the ever-increasing urge to just laugh out loud. And the mocking 
glitter in Indiana Jones’ eyes made it clear to him that he was no 
different. For a moment, he seriously considered whether Dr. 
Indiana Jones was really as cold-blooded as he acted. 

"Sint" 

Actually, it was not a voice, but only a half-suffocated, trembling 
croaking, which made Jones and Morton look up at the same time. 

The receptionist's face was chalk pale, while his gaze oscillated 
unsteadily between Indiana Jones and the stairs. He looked as if he 
was about to be hit by a blow. There was no trace left of his almost 
unshakable calm and self-control. His hands clung to the edge of the 
reception counter with such force that Morton would not have been 
surprised if blood had come from under his fingernails, and in his 


eyes was something that reminded him of Van Hesling's gaze when 
he first met him. 

"Sir!" the receptionist whimpered again. “What is - ““My name is 
Jones”, Jones interrupted him. “Dr. Indiana Jones. A room is 
reserved in my name if I'm not mistaken." 

With the friendliest smile, he stepped past Morton to the counter, 
reached into his jacket and pulled out a wallet. 

"I was a little worried, you know. My friend and I weren't sure if 
pets were allowed at the Hilton hotel. But as I see, you also tolerate 
cats. 

Our dogs will certainly not be a problem.” 

Morton could no longer control himself. Abruptly, he turned 
around, clenched his hands into fists and bit his tongue violently so 
as not to laugh out loud. He heard the receptionist gasping for breath 
and began to stammer meaningless words. 

When Jones asked him in a friendly tone for a fountain pen to fill 
out the registration form for himself and Quinn, the man fainted. 
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"Am I right in assuming that what you have just done downstairs in 
the lobby is what you mean by discretion?" 

Browning's voice was still trembling with anger, Morton could 
not remember ever having experienced the otherwise so calm and 
inconspicuous scientist as upset as during the past half hour. 
Browning had arrived at the Hilton shortly after Jones and Quinn - 
almost at the same moment as the police officers the manager had 
called to have Jones and the Eskimo and their sled team thrown out 
of the hotel. 

Browning had spoken with a truly angelic tongue, but neither his 
persuasion nor his official ID, which identified him as a 
representative of the U.S. government, had been able to stop the 
Hilton's manager from insisting that he and (original quote) the 
whole group vacate the hotel on the spot and not be seen again until 
hell freezes over. 

Eventually, Browning had answered the phone and dialed a 
number. 

Morton hadn't known who he had called, but Browning had 
passed the phone to the manager after a few moments, and the man's 


face had also lost the last bit of color. After that, the two policemen 
had disappeared without another word, and the hotel manager and 
his still terrified receptionist had retreated with a last icy look at Dr. 
Browning. 

Thirty minutes had passed since then. 

Browning had used twenty of them to vent his anger at Dr. Jones, 
the Eskimo and their four-legged companions and to personally 
ensure that the dog team was taken out of the hotel and to a safe 
place. And the remaining ten to push Morton, Indiana Jones, the two 
Germans and the two Danish scientists back up here to the top floor 
of the Hilton. 

Now they were sitting in the Hilton's presidential suite, and the 
fact that they weren't yet all present — half of Browning's small 
private army had been searching for Bates for a quarter of an hour 
but hadn't found him yet — increased Browning's anger even more. 

"Calm down, Dr. Browning," Indiana Jones said almost happily. 
He was lounging in one of the precious Louis Seize chairs, had placed 
his boots on a small glass table that groaned menacingly under their 
weight, and made no special effort to hide his mirth. "Nothing 
happened. And I will pay for the damage." 

"Damage?! Damage?!” Browning waved his hands in the air as if 
he were looking for an imaginary opponent. "You don't know what 
you're talking about, man! I thought that after our conversation in 
Alaska, even you would have understood that what we are doing here 
should remain secret." 

"Isn't it?" asked Jones harmlessly. 

"Not anymore, after your little trick down there!" shouted 
Browning. 

His face turned red, and a vein began to throb on his neck. His 
appearance suddenly resembled that of the receptionist, a second 
before he fainted. 

There was a knock. Browning whirled around as if stung by a 
tarantula and shouted with full vocal effort: "Come in!" 

A slim, dark-haired man in jeans and a blue quilted jacket 
entered the room. "Bates!" Browning blared at him. "How courteous 
of you to honor us with your presence." 

Bates gave him an irritated look, shrugged his shoulders and 
slammed the door behind him and locked it. Browning stared wildly 


at him, and Morton cleared his throat, exaggerated and hastily before 
he could explode again, unloading his anger on the naval aviator. 

"Maybe," he said cautiously, "we can start now. We are all 
present.” 

Browning looked at him angrily, but to Morton's surprise said 
nothing more, but just nodded and let himself fall into a chair. 
Morton waited until Bates had also taken a seat, then he cleared his 
throat again and took a look around them. 

"Most of us have already acquainted ourselves with each other in 
the last two days," he began. He pointed to Jones. "Gentlemen, if I 
may introduce you to Dr. Indiana Jones?" 

Von Ludolf and his rat-faced assistant nodded stiffly, while the 
two Danes made no effort to suppress the mirth with which Jones' 

performance had filled them. Morton saw the dangerous glitter in 
Browning's eyes and hurried to continue with the presentation: 

"These are Major Von Ludolf and his assistant, Mr. Loben,"” he 
said, addressing Jones. He pointed to the two Danes. "Professor 
Erikson and Dr. Baldurson. In a way, colleagues of yours, Dr. Jones." 

"Colleagues?" Jones looked at the two scientists for the first time 
with something like interest. 

"They were sent here by the Danish Academy of Sciences in 
Copenhagen," Morton said. “You will soon find out why.” He pointed 
to Bates. “Mister Bates is our pilot.” 

“Pilot?” Jones frowned. "I thought we were going on a boat trip." 

"True," Morton replied evasively. "But it is possible that we... 
have to travel a part of the way in the air." 

Jones said nothing, but the wording—and even more so the tiny 
but noticeable faltering in Morton's words—seemed to strike him, for 
he looked at Morton in surprise for a moment before turning to 
Browning: 

"All right," he said. "Now that we have completed the formalities 
and are all present, perhaps you can stop the secrecy. What kind of 
expedition are you planning?" 

Browning had calmed down a bit, while Morton introduced the 
rest of the expedition participants. His voice no longer trembled with 
anger, but the look with which he measured Jones was anything but 
friendly. "We don't yet know exactly where it will lead," he admitted. 

"Excuse me?" Jones raised his eyebrows in surprise. 


"Unfortunately, that's the truth," Morton said in Browning's 
place. 

"And that's why Doctors Erikson and Baldurson accompany us." 
He pointed to the two Danes commenting on his words with an 
approving nod. “See when we find Odinsland...” 

“Odinsland!” 

Morton smiled fleetingly. "I took the liberty to name the iceberg 
that," he said. "It must have some name. And from what we saw 
there, it seemed fitting to me." He cleared his throat, gave Browning 
a quick, almost apologetic look, and continued, "So after we left 
Odinsland, of course, we didn't just stay there. We made certain 
calculations, but especially in this area of the sea we do not know the 
current conditions exactly. Apart from the fact that an iceberg of this 
size sometimes behaves very unpredictable. It may be that it has 
drifted out into the open sea again, but it may also be that it is 
approaching Greenland." 

Jones nodded. "I understand. And onto Danish territorial 
waters." 

"Yes. But that's not the only reason why your colleagues are with 
us." 

Morton registered Browning's warning looks and cleared his 
throat several times to gain a little time. 

"And the gentlemen admirals?" asked Jones mockingly and with 
a glance at the two Germans. 

"Major," Ludolf coldly corrected him. "Major is enough, Dr. 
Jones." 

"We found a man on Odinsland," Morton said quickly. "Obviously 
the survivor of a shipwreck. He is a German citizen. He was a 
member of a scientific expedition that disappeared nine months ago 
north of Greenland." 

"What was it all about?" asked Jones. 

"We don't know," Morton confessed. Jones looked at Ludolf 
questioningly, but the Major just smiled coldly and remained silent. 

"Dr. Van Hesling and the others set out to study the current 
conditions in the Arctic Sea," Browning said at the moment. "But we 
believe that they have found something completely different." 

"Same as you?" asked Jones, addressing Morton. 

"Oh no," Morton said hastily, a bit too hasty, as he himself 
noticed. 


"We only found Dr. Van Hesling on Odinsland and the remains of 
his tent as well as a radio system and a few...” He hesitated for a tiny 
moment. “Artifacts.” 

"Artifacts?" Jones repeated frowning. "What exactly do you mean 
by that?" 

"If we knew that, we wouldn't need you,” Browning said unkindly. 

Jones looked at him reproachfully for a second, but did not 
answer, but turned to the two Germans. "May I ask what role you 
play in this expedition?" 

"You may," replied Von Ludolf coldly. "Professor Van Hesling was 
at sea on behalf of the German Reich, as you know. In a purely 
scientific, peaceful mission. But he was not alone. The German Reich 
takes care of its citizens. If there are still traces of the other missing 
persons, then we would like to find them.” 

"The Reich government in Berlin helped us identify Dr. Van 
Hesling," Browning said. "And of course, we have complied with 
their request to let Major Loben and Major Von Ludolf participate in 
the planned expedition." 

That this was not entirely true had to be clear to everyone in the 
room. 

But Indiana Jones was also silent. Relations between the US 

government and the regime in Germany have been anything but 
good for years; but at least they tried to keep up appearances. 
Probably, Jones pondered, Browning's clients had not liked it that 
the Germans had learned of the planned expedition. But their 
request to refuse participation would have been tantamount to a 
snub. And that was something no one wanted at the moment. The 
situation in Europe resembled a powder keg, with an almost burnt 
down fuse. Certain considerations had to be taken. 

But the presence of the two Germans betrayed Jones even more: 
that this expedition had to be anything but a routine undertaking. 
That he had clashed with the German Third Reich and its henchmen 
more than once must have been known even to Browning. If he still 
insisted on his participation, it was because it was important. 

Finally, Jones cleared his throat into the unpleasant silence and 
asked, "When are we going to leave?" 

"Today," Browning replied. "We are already a few hours behind 
schedule. Actually, our departure was already planned before 
sunrise. 


Everything is prepared." 

Jones ignored the accusation that resonated in those words. He 
stood up. "If so, excuse me, gentlemen," he said. “I still have a few 
things to do before we - “ 

"No, you don't," Browning clarified. "Everything is prepared. In 
half an hour, a car comes and picks us up.” 

"That's enough time," Jones said. 

But Browning shook his head. "I have to insist that none of those 
present leave this room here before we leave," he stressed. “We have 
already caused far too much of a stir.” 

Jones stared at him. "What's really on this iceberg?" he asked 
bluntly. 

The philosopher's stone?" 

"We don't know," Browning replied unmoved. "And to put a 
definitive stop to all speculation: We will probably find nothing but a 
few old stones and bones there. But I don't want to be besieged by a 
whole bunch of curious journalists and adventurers. Like you." 

He didn't even bother to lie convincingly now. And Jones made 
no effort to hide his anger. "You know, Dr. Browning," he said slowly, 
"I don't think it was such a good idea to agree anymore. I think it's 
really better if Quinn and I — “ 

From the hallway, a glaring cry entered the room, and Jones fell 
silent in the middle of the sentence. Then he whirled around and was 
out the door with two or three steps. Morton and the others followed 
him. 

As they rushed out into the hallway, the glaring cry resounded; 
almost in the same second, the door to Van Hesling's room was torn 
open, and Dr. Rosenfeld ran out. 

“Help!” she screamed. “Come quickly!” 

Indiana Jones stormed past her, rammed open the room door 
completely with his shoulder and stopped abruptly. 

The room was empty. But it offered a sight of complete 
destruction. 

Almost all the pieces of furniture were overturned and smashed, 
the curtains torn down and the upholstery shredded. Broken glass 
and dishes lay on the floor, and one of the window sashes was open. 
The windows were shattered. At an angle below the window lay a 
curved, groaning figure. The man Browning had posted outside the 
door. 


"What happened?" shouted Jones. 

"Van Hesling!" replied Dr. Rosenfeld. “He is - “ 

Jones stopped listening but rushed to the window and leaned out. 

With a beating heart, he stared into the depths, expecting to see 
Van Hesling's shattered body twenty-five floors below him. But on 
the street in front of the Hilton hotel, only normal traffic was 
moving. No crowds. No squeaky tires. No screams. 

"There!" 

Dr. Rosenfeld stepped next to him with a hasty step and pointed 
to the right. "Look!" 

Indiana's gaze followed the movement - and then he opened his 
eyes in amazement: Van Hesling had not plunged into the depths, as 
Dr. 

Rosenfeld had obviously assumed. He was even still very much 
alive 

- but Jones wasn't sure how long this condition would last... 

As with most large buildings in this part of the city, there was a 
wide, stone ledge under the windows of the Hilton hotel that 
stretched around the whole house, on every floor. When Indiana 
hadn't spotted Van Hesling's shattered body down on the street, he 
had secretly expected to see the mad scientist somewhere on that 
ledge. What he hadn't expected was to see him standing upright 
almost twenty steps next to him, his face and hands raised to the sky, 
an almost happy beam on his face, and his right foot placed on the 
flagpole that protruded from the Hilton's facade. 

"O my God!" 

Indiana Jones exclaimed, frightened and at the same time raised 
his hand in warning, without turning around or letting the madman 
out of sight for even a second. Dr. Rosenfeld shouted again, "Oh my 
God!" 

and then she tried to drag him away from the window. 

"Leave him!" said Indiana roughly, giving her a push that was a 
little more violent than it was intended, because Dr. Rosenfeld's 
horrified call turned into an angry sound, and he heard her stumble 
back and be picked up by someone. 

“What do you have in mind?!” Dr. Rosenfeld tried again to drag 
him away from the window, but this time Indiana didn't even have to 
bother to strip off her hand - someone (presumably Morton) grabbed 


the young neurologist with gentle force and pulled her away, so 
Indiana could at least deal with the madman. 

Which, by the way, was enough for him at the moment. 

Van Hesling had raised his hands even further and now stood 
there in a grotesque prayer posture: both palms stretched out and 
turned to the sky, wherever his gaze was directed. 

Indiana looked in the same direction for a moment and realized 
what obviously fascinated the madman so much: the rain had 
subsided while they had been talking to Browning, and in the sky 
over New York there was now a huge rainbow shining in rich colors. 

"Bifrost!" stammered Van Hesling. "Bifrost!" Again, and again he 
repeated this one word. 

"Now he has completely lost his mind," said a voice behind him, 
which he identified as Browning. 

"Maybe not," Indiana growled. He carefully put one foot on the 
ledge in front of the window, looked for a secure hold on the frame 
with both hands and climbed out completely. 

Of course, Van Hesling did not miss the movement; he briefly 
turned his gaze and looked at Indiana, but the happy smile remained 
on his face. "Bifrost," he said again. 

Indiana Jones took a step and stopped again. With his right hand 
he sought firm support on the rough sandstone facade of the hotel, 
his left arm he had stretched out like a high-wire artist to keep his 
balance. He was nervous. The ledge was basically wide enough to 
walk on comfortably, but on his left side there was twenty-five floors 
distance of nothing; a damn long fall - not to mention the impact. 
And in front of him stood a madman who obviously imagined that he 
had found the legendary rainbow bridge to the land of the Norse 
gods. Because it was at this very moment that Van Hesling raised his 
gaze again, stared at the rainbow with happy eyes - and put his 
second foot on the flagpole. 

Indiana froze. 

What he saw was simply impossible! Van Hesling stood 
completely free, both feet on the barely forearm-wide flagpole, which 
also protruded into the sky at an angle of a good thirty degrees, and 
he did not even bother to stretch out his arms to keep his balance. 

Nevertheless, he did not waver. 

"Stay where you are!" shouted Indiana, adding, "Please!" 


He had hardly expected it himself, but Van Hesling actually 
reacted to his voice. As if he were on flat ground, he turned not only 
his head, but his entire upper body around to him, smiled a wide, 
childlike, happy smile and pointed up to the sky with his right hand. 
"Look!" he said. "This is Bifrost. I can finally go home “ 

And with that, he took another step up the flagpole. 

And Indiana Jones acted. 

He put everything on one card. Van Hesling obviously had the 
proverbial happiness of children and fools on his side, but he also 
had certain laws of nature against him. One of them was called 
gravity and had been discovered a good three hundred years ago by a 
certain Englishman named Newton, and it insisted that a two-meter- 
tall, stubble-bearded man standing with bare feet on a polished 
flagpole twenty-five floors above the ground could not stand there for 
too long. 

Van Hesling now raised the other hand to the sky again, and this 
new movement was too much: as in a slow-motion shot, Indiana saw 
that Van Hesling's right foot slid off his already uncertain hold and 
his body tilted to the side, and in the same fraction of a second 
Indiana's own hand moved almost instinctively and released the 
whip from his belt. 

Everything seemed to happen at the same time, with fantastic 
speed, and yet as if time had stood still: Van Hesling finally lost his 
balance and began to lean to the side as if in a grotesque bow, while 
his outstretched hands were still trying to grasp the rainbow; and 
Indiana swung the whip in a long, powerful blow, so that the leather 
cord whizzed past Van Hesling's outstretched arms with a whistling 
sound and wrapped its end around the flagpole. 

He jumped - a fraction of a second before Van Hesling finally fell 
into the depths. 

Holding on to the whip with his left hand and all his strength, he 
swung away from the facade of the Hilton in an elongated arc, 
stretched out his free right arm - and caught the falling body of the 
scientist! 

The jerk seemed to tear his arm out of his shoulder. He screamed 
in pain, fright, and panic as he fully understood what he had just 
done (or was trying to do) and felt the whip's braided band begin to 
stretch under twice the weight like an overused rubber band. Two or 


three more seconds, and the whip would either tear or detach from 
the flagpole! 

It became a race against time, and this time he really won it only 
very narrowly and at best by points. Van Hesling and he moved like 
the weight of an oversized pendulum at the end of the whip cord, 
racing seemingly straight out into nothingness for a brief but horrific 
moment, and then approaching the facade again, getting faster and 
faster. And Indiana was struck by the thought that the Hilton was 
built of pretty solid stone. And that if they collided at this speed, they 
probably didn't have to worry about the second, even more violent 
impact several seconds later and several dozen meters below... 

But Van Hesling's Germanic deities did not seem to be in a hurry 
to invite their disciple and his somewhat overzealous lifesaver to 
Valhalla. Instead of the massive sandstone wall of the Hilton, 
Indiana suddenly saw a large, two-part window racing towards him, 
desperately and helplessly trying to change course at the end of the 
swinging whip line, while at the same time pressing and holding the 
mad scientist protectively and also tightening his legs to at least 
halfway absorb the expected impact. 

Two of these three ventures succeeded: he did not lose his grip on 
the whip, and he did not lose his wriggling load - but he clearly lost 
the duel with the window. Instead of hitting the window sash in the 
middle and blowing it up elegantly so that it could have entered the 
interior of the hotel with an artistic leap, Van Hesling and he broke 
through the glass under a huge clinking and clattering and landed in 
a rain of shards in the room below. 

The impact was so powerful that Indiana felt that every single 
bone in his body was broken. Helpless, but still wrapping Van 
Hesling's hip with all his might, he rolled over the thick carpet four, 
five, six times in a row, smashed a small table, chair and the tea cart 
on which the room bar was housed on the way to the door, and heard 
Van Hesling roar. 

The impact on the door almost robbed him of consciousness. For 
seconds he saw nothing but colorful circles and stars, and every bit of 
power disappeared from his body. He finally let go of Van Hesling, 
instinctively swerved to the side when he felt the madman pull 
himself up and promptly collapse again and stopped for a few 
seconds to catch his breath again. 


When he opened his eyes, he was presented with a sight that he 
would probably have laughed at if he had had the strength to do so: 
the room was not empty. An elderly couple sat on a plush couch and 
stared at Van Hesling and him stunned and with their eyes wide 
open. In their hands, both still held the coffee cups from which they 
had drunk, but the saucers and the matching dishes including the 
table on which it was supposed to stand had disappeared. Indiana 
faintly remembered a tremendous clinking and clattering and a hard 
blow that had hit his hip, and it was only at that moment that he felt 
that he was lying in something warm and sticky. 

Uncertainly, he stood up, looked down at himself and noticed 
that he had come to rest in dark, steaming coffee. His pants were 
soaked in the same fluid from his knees up to his belt. Indiana bent 
down, dipped his index finger in the puddle and tasted carefully. 
Then he disapprovingly contorted his face and shook his head. 

"The coffee is lukewarm," he reprimanded, while with his left 
hand he pulled the groaning Van Hesling up from the ground and 
was already at the doorknob with the other. "You should complain to 
room service. With what you have to pay for an overnight stay here, 
you have a right to hot coffee.” 

The old man's eyes became so big that Indiana would not have 
been surprised if they had fallen out the next moment while his 
wife's lower jaw dropped along with her coffee cup. 

He grabbed Van Hesling a little tighter by the collar and dragged 
him out into the hallway. Roughly he pushed the scientist in front of 
him towards the elevator doors but had not even covered half the 
distance when Van Hesling suddenly stopped and brushed off his 
hand with an angry sound. 

"What happened?" he asked. He seemed confused, as if he was 
waking up from a deep sleep and was not yet quite sure whether he 
had really experienced or dreamed of what he remembered. For two 
or three seconds, he just looked at Indiana, and then a rage glared in 
his dim eyes, which involuntarily made Indiana Jones take a step 
back. 

Not a second too soon. 

Van Hesling roared, clenched his mighty hands into even more 
powerful fists, and swung a blow in Indiana's direction that would 
have ended the fight before it really began. "You dog!" he shouted. 


"What did you do? I have seen the Bifrost! Odin! The way to Valhalla 
was open to me!” 

Indiana Jones brought himself to safety with a second very hasty 
jump backwards, when the madman began to hit him senseless but 
could not avoid all blows. Two-or three-times Van Hesling's huge 
fists hit him on the head and shoulders, and although they basically 
only grazed him, this alone was enough to cause dots, circles and 
stars to flicker before his eyes again. As if from an endless distance, 
he noticed that the elevator doors opened and released about half a 
dozen people into the corridor. Someone started screaming. Doors 
flew open everywhere along the hallway, curious faces looked out at 
them or hurriedly retreated when they saw what was happening. A 
figure in a grey costume and with short-cut dark hair ran towards 
Van Hesling, fell into his arm and tried to pull him back, while Jones 
staggered against the wall under another blow from the raging giant. 

Van Hesling shook off Dr. Rosenfeld with a movement that he 
probably didn't even feel himself but made the young scientist 
stagger across the hallway. "Odin!" the madman shouted again. "I'm 
coming!" 

And that's exactly what he seemed to mean, as he said, because 
he suddenly lost all interest in Indiana Jones and the others. Instead, 
he whirled around on the spot and ran with two or three huge steps 
back to the door of the room from which he had just come out. 

"Odin! Wotan! I'm coming." 

"For God's sake, stop him!" cried Dr. Rosenfeld. 

Indiana Jones followed him, grabbed his arm and tried to pull 
him around. He might as well have tried to hold a galloping horse 
with his bare hands. Van Hesling not only struggled with all the 
power of his husky body, but he also developed the inhuman 
strength of a madman: without visible effort, he shook off Indiana, 
turned around to him with an almost animal growl and struck. 

It wasn't the movement, but the sparkle in his eyes that warned 
Jones 

— and presumably saved his life. 

At the very last moment, he ducked and turned to the side at the 
same time. Van Hesling's fist missed his face, so narrowly that he 
could feel the wind, hit the door and smashed it like thin plywood. 
The force of the blow was so powerful that the madman was pulled 


forward and suddenly his whole arm disappeared up to his shoulder 
in the hole he himself had punched into the door. 

Indiana took half a step back, blocked a blow that Van Hesling 
clumsily aimed at his face with his left hand with his forearm - and 
swung himself with all his might. 

He put every little bit of strength he still had into this one blow, 
because he knew that he would not have an opportunity for a second: 
Van Hesling continued to rage, and the fact that his arm was still 
stuck up to his shoulder in the door did not bother him much. He 
was about to just tear the whole door out of the frame. 

Indiana Jones was not a weakling. It was also, God knows, not the 
first time that he had to defend himself with his fists. And yet, in that 
split second, he swore to himself that it would be the last time. 

It was as if he had hit steel. Van Hesling's chin had to be made of 
solid cast iron under the beard stubble. 

A sharp, numbing pain ran through Indiana's fist, paralyzing his 
arm up to his shoulder. He staggered back, clutching his right hand 
with his left hand, and staring at his wrists, which were already 
beginning to swell. 

Van Hesling didn't even seem to have felt the blow. He just stood 
there, staring at Indiana Jones from squinting eyes sparkling with 
murderous anger, and stretching out his left hand at him. His right 
shoulder was still stuck in the door, but he had now completely torn 
it out of the frame, so he simply dragged it behind him. He took a 
step, opened his mouth, stammered, "Odin!" and fell forward stiffly. 
Indiana Jones once again had to make a hasty jump to the side to 
safety, so as not to be slain this time by the torn out door that Van 
Hesling dragged with him. 

"O my God! The poor man!" 

Dr. Rosenfeld approached Indiana with her arms outstretched 
wide and eyes widened in horror. Indiana nodded, grimaced and 
looked wistfully at his ever-swelling right hand. "You can say that 
again,” he lamented. “The guy has — “ 

Dr. Rosenfeld simply walked past him, knelt down next to Van 
Hesling and groaned and tried to roll him on his back. 

"You poor man," she said. "Oh, you poor, poor man. What did he 
do to you?” In her eyes, the pure lust for murder flared up as she 
lifted her gaze and stared at Indiana. 


"You monster!" she hissed reproachfully. "How could you deal 
with this poor sick man like that?" 

Indiana opened his mouth, stared at her and closed it again. He 
was... 
stunned. His right hand throbbed as if it were bursting apart at 
any moment, and he was lucky to say that he was still carrying his 
head on his shoulders. 

"You... You monster!" shouted Dr. Rosenfeld. “How could you?" 

Indiana had now regained his self-control to be able to answer, 
but by now the others had also rushed in. Loben and Von Ludolf just 
stood there and looked down on Dr. Rosenfeld and the unconscious 
mad scientist with stone faces, while the two Danes and Bates tried 
to help the young doctor roll Van Hesling on his back and free his 
arm from the shattered door. Browning had stopped a dozen steps 
away and looked at the scene with a sinister expression, while 
Morton slowly stepped next to Indiana and visibly struggled not to 
burst out loud with laughter - which did not necessarily lift Indiana's 
mood. 

"This is scandalous!" said Dr. Rosenfeld. "I've never experienced 
anything like it. The man is sick. Didn't you see that?" 

"Yes," Indiana replied angrily. "And quite sick. Obviously, he 
imagines himself to be a bird or a high-wire artist. Unfortunately, he 
is neither." Dr. Rosenfeld stared at him and remained silent. 

Perhaps it was precisely this silence that made Indiana even more 
angry. Accusingly, he stretched out his hand, now red and blue, and 
said: "Hell, gracious - in case you missed it: I just saved the life of 
your two-hundred-pound baby! And nearly broke my neck by a hair 
and most likely really broke my hand." 

"You almost smashed his skull," Dr. Rosenfeld replied irritably. 

"Don't you see that this man is sick? How could you be so rough 
with him? He just wanted to go home to his gods." 

"I noticed that!" growled Indiana. "But I had no particular desire 
to accompany him. I don't care much for Bifrost." He clenched his 
fist, even though the movement almost brought tears of pain to his 
eyes, adding, "If anything, I identify more with Thor's hammer." 

Morton laughed resentfully, and a grin also scurried over Bates' 
face, while Dr. Rosenfeld probably finally came to the conclusion that 
there was no point in continuing to argue with Jones. With a jolt, she 
turned back to her patient. 


Morton touched Indiana on the shoulder. "Come," he said. "At 
the moment we can no longer stay here. You did what you could." 

"Yes!" said Dr. Rosenfeld, just so quietly that the others had to 
hear it without being sure they should. "You really can say that." 


KK 


In front of the intrusive press, the only escape from the hotel 
remained. None of those involved had the slightest idea how the 
journalists had managed to get wind of what had happened at the 
Hilton so quickly - but when Indiana, Morton and Bates stepped out 
of the elevator on the ground floor less than ten minutes later to 
enjoy a drink at the hotel bar to deal with the terror of their ordeal, 
they were received not only by a very angry manager, but also by a 
whole pack of journalists armed with shorthand notebooks and 
cameras. They had very hastily retreated back into the elevator and 
even managed the feat of closing the doors (after Bates hit witty 
fingers two or three times trying to squeeze in), but a man running 
up a flight of stairs is always faster than an elevator — especially 
when it comes to a reporter who is on the hunt for a story. The way 
back to the top floor of the Hilton, rented by Browning and 
hermetically sealed off by his people, had become a gauntlet; Indiana 
himself didn't know exactly how they had survived it afterwards. 

Browning's comment on what had happened had taken up the 
next ten minutes. 

And again ten minutes later, the whole group - including Dr. 

Rosenfeld, who led Van Hesling, who had meanwhile come to his 
senses again, but still very dazed, by the hand like a baby who had 
become too big and greeted Indiana Jones with looks that would 
have turned an iceberg into a cloud of steam within a second - found 
themselves in a grubby area, with garbage cans and overflowing 
laundry containers crowding the backyard of the Hilton, which 
guaranteed no paying guest of the hotel had ever seen. A rat scurried 
away squealing as Indiana stepped out of the door, and the lid of an 
oversized trash can suddenly flew up, and a dirt-stained, bent figure 
jumped outside and ran away. 

Indiana looked around frowning, let his gaze dwell for a moment 
on Dr. Rosenfeld and her companion, and then murmured, "Lovely." 


"What do you mean by that?" asked Morton, who was walking 
next to him. Indiana grinned, shrugged his shoulders and turned to 
Browning with a questioning look. 

The government commissioner stared darkly at him, pretending 
he didn't understand what Indiana wanted from him. Indiana would 
have given a lot at that moment to be able to read Browning's mind. 

His gleeful deliberations were interrupted as the hum of an 
engine approached. Everyone turned around, and not only Indiana 
frowned in surprise when a huge, white-painted Van with the 
inscription of laundry rumbled into the yard. 

Browning raised his hand; the car made a tight turn and came to 
a stop immediately in front of the government commissioner. The 
door flew open, and a young man in the white clothes of a cleaning 
employee jumped out, walked around the car and opened the two 
large rear doors. Behind it was not the interior of a Van, but a double 
row of upholstered, quite comfortable-looking benches, between 
which even a narrow table was screwed to the bottom of the car. 

Browning pointed at the doors with a _ half-inviting, half- 
commanding, yet completely impatient gesture, but neither Jones 
nor any of the others moved. 

"Are these the government's new guest cars?” asked Jones 
mockingly, earning him another poison-soaked look from Browning. 

But he no longer hesitated but jumped up into the car with a 
springy step and let himself fall on one of the benches. Von Ludolf 
and his assistant, as well as Bates, followed them, while the two 
Danes were still hesitant. 

Browning walked over to them and began to talk to them quietly, 
and Morton helped Dr. Rosenfeld push Van Hesling into the Van as 
well 

— which proved to be not so easy. The scientist did not resist any 
more, but he did not do the slightest to help the two of them. Which 
led to a somewhat grotesque situation: Neither Dr. Rosenfeld nor 
Morton was strong enough to simply lift the brute into the car, and 
when Morton finally jumped into the interior of the car and simply 
began to pull on Van Hesling's arm, it earned him such a poisonous 
look from the neurologist that he immediately stopped the attempt. 

Jones grinned happily to himself, looked at his swollen hand and 
looked away. 


But after everything, the last one was in the car. Browning closed 
the doors, fiddled angrily in the dark for half a minute, and then a 
light bulb glowed under the ceiling. Almost at the same moment, the 
engine started, and the car started moving rattling and bumping. 

"Where are we going?" asked Dr. Rosenfeld. 

Browning pretended he hadn't heard the question, and Indiana 
said with a grin, "Why don't you just look out the window?" 

Dr. Rosenfeld was silent, Bates and Morton grinned, and Van 
Hesling did what he always did when he wasn't trying to walk over 
rainbows: he smiled stupidly, while the faces of the two Germans 
remained motionless, and the two Danes obviously didn't 
understand what it was all about. Browning gave Indiana another 
angry look and growled something of secrecy that none of them 
really understood. 

"The car has no windows," Indiana said. 

Browning remained persistently silent. 

"Only if it is not too much to ask," Indiana continued, "would the 
question be allowed, what is all this supposed to be about?" He made 
a movement with his uninjured hand and looked at Browning 
questioningly, so that he now had no way to pretend that he had 
heard nothing. 

"Unfortunately, we didn't have much time to provide a more 
comfortable means of transportation," Browning said angrily, 
adding, 

"What you weren't entirely uninvolved in, Dr. Jones." 

Jones smiled. "This car doesn't make a very improvised 
impression," 

he said. Browning moved restlessly back and forth on his bench, 
visibly looking for words. 

"Maybe I can help you?" Jones kindly offered. "The way I see it, 
there are only two explanations: They didn't want people to see us — 
or we shouldn't know where we're going to be taken for some 
reason." 

"Nonsense," Browning murmured, decidedly too quick and too 
emphatic to be truly convincing. 

"Dr. Jones is right,” said Von Ludolf in his unpleasant, nuzzling 
voice. "This is not necessarily what I imagined during the 
preparations for a scientific expedition, Dr. Browning." 


Browning suddenly looked like a mouse pushed into a corner by a 
dozen cats. Nervously, he grabbed his glasses, pushed them back and 
forth on his nose for a while, put them down, folded them together 
and put them back on. "Youre... um... right," he confessed. I must 
also apologize once again on behalf of my government for the... 
um...” He began to stammer, completely lost the thread and saved 
himself in a richly injured smile. 

"That was a really exhaustive piece of information," Ludolf stated 
coldly. 

"You have to understand Mr. Browning," Jones said in 
Browning's place. "You see, I don't know what or who he introduced 
himself to you as, but he enjoys a certain... Reputation.” 

He emphasized the word ‘who’ in such a way that not only Ludolf 
looked up irritated, but also frowned at Bates and the two Danes 
suddenly became noisy. 

"Shut up, Jones,” Browning grumbled. 

Which Jones didn't, of course. Instead, he continued with a wave 
of his hand at the government commissioner. "You know, if Dr. 

Browning doesn't undergo a miraculous transformation and star 
a whole new life, then we can say we’re lucky if half of us survive this 
expedition alive. Isn't that the case, Doctor?” he added with a 
friendly smile in Browning's direction. 

Browning's lips squeezed into a thin, anemic line, while his eyes 
shot invisible flashes in Indiana's direction. "Nonsense," he 
grumbled again. "I don't know why you're so aggressive, Dr. Jones, 
and spread stories like that, but that's all outright nonsense." 

"Nevertheless," said Ludolf, unimpressed and still with a 
monotone voice, as if reading a three-week-old weather report, "it 
might be nice if you now explained to us where we will be taken." 

"The... I can't," Browning said, tormented. “Not yet. You will find 
out everything as soon as the time comes. And I give you my word of 
honor that you are neither in danger nor in any other difficulties." 

Ludolf's facial expression could not be read as to whether he was 
satisfied with this explanation or not, but he said nothing more, but 
leaned back again and froze like a statue of a German officer. 

And the others were also silent now. Even more than what 
Browning had said, it had been the way he had said it that made 
everyone make their own — and probably gloomy — reflections on 
the purpose and destination of their trip. 


Indiana, in particular, was suddenly no longer at all sure that it 
had really been a good idea to give in to Morton's urging in Alaska. 
But basically, he hadn't done that at all. What ultimately led him to 
take part in this expedition was neither Browning's appeals, nor his 
loyalty to the motherland, nor the prospect of a great scientific 
discovery. 

Indiana Jones was a scientist with heart and soul, but even more 
so he was an adventurer. Perhaps one of the last adventurers left. He 
had not started his archaeology studies and had finished with the 
best grade of his class simply because he was interested in 
archaeology. Of course - but more, much more interested him in the 
adventures that were associated with it. Whether they actually took 
place or just in his imagination, it didn't really matter. For him, 
archaeology had never been something dry, neither on site nor in his 
dusty study in the university. Even as a child, he had crawled around 
in the native mountains, searched for remnants of the ancient Indian 
cultures and legacies of the Conquistadores and made some 
discoveries that more than a seasoned scientist would have been 
proud of. Even as a child, he was fascinated by everything that had 
survived the centuries or even millennia and remained as a 
testimony to lost cultures. 

And he had retained some of this childlike amazement to this day. 

That was certainly one reason why Dr. Indiana Jones was clearly 
the most popular professor at his university, but not sole reason. 

Something surrounded this man. A charisma that was difficult to 
put into words, but which was felt by anyone who saw it only briefly. 
Even when he stood behind the desk in the lecture hall of the 
university with his thin glasses and tailor-made suit or put together 
two-thousand-year-old pottery shards in the laboratory with a white 
coat and the skill and patience of a surgeon, he still was something of 
an adventurer, a romantic, who perhaps still had traces of the 
pioneering spirit in him, who had made this country great. And that 
was the real reason why he finally agreed to join the expedition to 
Odinsland: the adventure. 

Currently, however, this adventure consisted only of being locked 
in a narrow car arguing with eachother over pothole-strewn roads 
with a group of people, most of whom were strangers, only one really 
sympathetic and one completely unsympathetic, and being taken to a 
previously unknown destination. 


And it stayed that way for the next twenty minutes. No one spoke, 
but the mood in the car continued to sink persistently; only Van 
Hesling's grin remained as it was. 

But finally, the car slowed down. Sounds that differed from those 
in the city penetrated through the sheet metal of the camouflage 
body, and finally the engine died with a last roaring sound. Then 
steps approached the car, and the two rear doors were pulled open. 

Indiana blinked into the unusually bright sunlight. At first, he 
saw only shadows, but he realized that it was no longer the young 
man in the white suit, but two tall men in the dark blue parade 
uniforms of the Navy. Out of the corner of his eye, he saw Ludolf and 
his assistant exchanging surprised glances and even Morton driving 
up slightly. 

His eyes had become completely accustomed to the brightness 
when he jumped out of the car. They were at the port, not the noisy 
part of the port accessible to visitors, passengers and the curious, but 
in a narrow side arm in which there were only a few ships, the largest 
of which was a two-masted yacht. And it was too quiet even for this 
part of New York Harbor. 

Indiana suspected that the two Marines were not alone. Probably 
the entire basin had been cordoned off so that no one could watch 
the car and its passengers. 

He wanted to turn to Browning with a question, but the 
government commissioner only made a bossy gesture and waved 
impatiently to the others to climb out of the laundry truck as well. 
Except for Van Hesling and his companion, everyone followed him 
obediently, but Dr. 

Rosenfeld made no effort to leave the vehicle. 

"I now demand to finally know where we are being taken," she 
said firmly. “Otherwise, I'm not moving from this spot here.” 

Browning rolled his eyes. For a very brief moment, he seemed to 
be close to one of his dreaded tantrums, and Indiana would not have 
been surprised in the slightest if he had given orders to the two 
Marines to simply drag the neurologist and her patient out of the car 
by force. But then he remembered better, climbed into the vehicle 
again and talked to Dr. Rosenfeld for a few moments in a muffled 
voice. Neither Jones nor the others could understand what he was 
saying, but Indiana saw Dr. Rosenfeld's eyes widen in amazement 


and she cast a quick incredulous glance at the two-masted yacht on 
the quayside behind them. 

Indiana also turned around and inspected the ship even more 
attentively. Somehow it seemed familiar to him, although he was 
quite sure he had never seen it before. It was a relatively small, but 
very fine ship that exuded the flair of the special, although it is 
neither in size nor equipment from another ship of its class. And yet - 
something... 

"Come, gentlemen." 

Browning had finally managed to get Dr. Rosenfeld to leave the 
car, and now walked with hurried steps in front of her towards the 
yacht. 

The two marines flanked Van Hesling; very inconspicuously, but 
also very skillfully. Should the madman get one of his seizures again, 
they would overwhelm him in seconds and hold him. 

They entered the ship via a narrow plank. Indiana looked around 
again curiously. Now, that he was aboard, the yacht seemed even 
smaller to him than before - and even more cramped. He did not 
believe that she had more than seven or eight crew members. 

And if they were all to stay on board this ship and sail with it, 
then it would probably even be overcrowded. 

It would. Browning and the two naval officers directed them 
gently but very emphatically below deck, where some cabins were 
already prepared for them: one for Loben and Von Ludolf as well as 
the two Danes, another for Bates, Morton, Browning and obviously 
Indiana, because there were also four beds in it, and a slightly 
smaller cabin for Van Hesling and his "nanny". 

Even as they entered the cabins, Indiana heard the yacht's engine 
start and felt the deck start shaking under his feet. They had 
obviously moved out. Browning wasted no time. 

"Doctor Jones?" 

Something about the sound of Browning's voice irritated him. 
Indiana turned around and looked at the government commissioner 
questioningly. Browning suddenly no longer seemed hostile at all, 
but a little bit nervous. And the apologetic smile he forced on his face 
was not even one hundred percent fake — at most ninety-nine 
percent. 

"Yes?" asked Indiana. 


Browning made an inviting gesture and at the same time raised 
the other hand as Morton and Bates also wanted to rise from their 
bunks on which they had just settled. He shook his head, but this 
only applied to the other two. "Please follow me," he said, turning to 
Indiana. 

Indiana obeyed, a little confused, but also worried. 

If there was one thing that could make Dr. Browning nervous, it 
must have been something important. 

They left the cabin, walked along the aisle, which measured just 
under half a dozen steps, and entered the ship's saloon. Also here, 
everything corresponded to the external impression that the yacht 
left: dignified, solid, with a discreet luxury that was almost only 
hinted at, but still clearly noticeable. 

"What is this?” he asked. 

Browning frowned angrily. "A ship," he said pettily. 

"I can see for myself," Indiana replied in the same tone. “I don't 
mean what it is, but what we — “ 

"I didn't ask you here to discuss ships with you," Browning 
interrupted him, now again in his usual rough manner. “We don't 
have much time, and it may be the last time we can talk to each other 
in private." 

The seriousness, which was suddenly back in his voice, made 
Indiana sit up and take notice. He nodded. "So, it's about more than 
a floating iceberg and a few scraps of a Viking sail. Am I right?" 

"I'm afraid so," Browning said. "But to get ahead of your next 
question, we really don't know what it's really about. All we have is a 
madman's statement and a few guesses." 

"And they would be?" asked Indiana. Browning shrugged his 
shoulders helplessly. 

"I can't even talk about that," he said. "It sounds too crazy for 
even you to believe it." 

Indiana contorted his face to a sour grimace. "Thank you very 
much for the compliment," he replied. "But if you don't tell me 
anything of your own accord, then maybe I can ask a few questions?" 

Browning looked at him motionless. 

Indiana made a gesture towards the closed door. "These two 
Germans," he said. "Why are they really here? Besides the fact that 
Van Hesling happened to be a member of a German research 
expedition." 


He had hit the mark with his assumption, as the expression on 
Browning's face revealed. But even now, the government 
commissioner did not answer immediately, but looked on the ground 
and began to scrape his feet. 

"That is,” he finally began, after a while and in a very tormented 
tone, 

"not so easy to explain." 

"I'm a patient listener," Indiana said. "And sometimes I even 
understand things. You know?" 

Behind him, a quiet, mocking laugh sounded. 

Indiana turned around in shock - and sucked in the air in 
disbelief. 

"But that's it...!" 

"Exactly that," replied the slender man, who had suddenly 
appeared behind him out of nowhere. "That's him." 

He smiled, walked past Indiana and Browning with quick steps, 
and took a bottle and three glasses from the shelf of the bar that was 
recessed into the wall next to the door. "I suppose you're still 
drinking whiskey, Doctor Jones?" he asked, already throwing ice 
from a refrigerated container into the glasses and filling up two. 
Then he spun around, balancing all three glasses in one hand, 
handed one of them to Browning and the second Indiana, who 
received it in amazement. He kept the third himself, sipped it, said: 
"Cheers" and took a second, much longer sip. 

Indiana still stared at his counterpart stunned. He understood 
very well that the drink offered served only the sole purpose of 
breaking the ice between them and giving him the opportunity to 
familiarize himself with the suddenly completely changed situation. 
But even if he rarely had trouble adjusting to something new - this 
time he had. He had expected everything, but not this . 

"Doctor Browning is unfortunately right about what he just told 
you, Doctor Jones," the man said after Indiana stared at him for a 
full minute, almost forgetting to breathe. 

"What he and Mr. Morton told you in Saint Claire is really almost 
everything we know about this iceberg. Not quite, but almost. 

Everything else is conjecture... And a few concerns." 

Indiana Jones did not miss the break before the last words, and 
he now found his composure again. At least far enough to be able to 
stammer: "Mister President..." 


The President of the United States of America nodded, as if 
flattered by the name, took another sip from his whiskey glass, 
emptying it, and enjoyed running the tip of his tongue over his lips. 

"Unfortunately, Doctor Browning was also right about his other 
remark," he continued. "Namely, that we have no time at all. I 
shouldn't be here, and officially I'm not, if you understand?" 

Indiana nodded. He didn't understand a word. 

"To make a long story short," the president continued, "the 
situation is this: we are quite sure that the expedition in which 
Doctor Van Hesling participated did not only serve scientific 
curiosity. We even have evidence that there were several SS officers 
and a group of scientists loyal to the regime on board, as well as 
some engineers and physicists. Don't ask me now how or where we 
got this information from. But it is so." 

“But Van Hesling is — “ 

"I know who Doctor Van Hesling is," the president interrupted 
him with a mild but also reproachful smile. 

"I know that Doctor Browning and you are not friends, but 
believe me, he is one of the most capable men in his field that our 
country has. 

Information coming from him is correct." 

Indiana Jones had never doubted that. He just thought Browning 
was an idiot. That was all. 

Suddenly, the president smiled as if he had read his mind. 

"I would have given a lot to keep the Germans out of the matter. 

Believe me, Doctor Jones. But unfortunately, it didn't work. 
Captain Morton reported the incident by radio - which was his duty - 
and we also know from a reliable source that the Germans 
intercepted the radio message. You know the tense situation that 
currently prevails between Hitler's Germany and the United States of 
America. For political and economic reasons, we cannot afford to 
offend the Germans, and it would be more than an affront not to let 
them participate in an expedition that officially serves the purpose of 
clarifying the fate of a lost German research vessel." 

"And unofficially?" asked Indiana. 

The president's smile turned into a grin reminiscent of that of a 
schoolboy who had managed a particularly good joke. "The same," he 
smiled. “To find out what happened to the ship - and why it really 
drifted around there.” 


"I understand,” Indiana said. "They fear that the Germans are 
planning some kind of shenanigans up there." 

"We don't know," Browning said in place of the president. "But 
we know that the German secret service was completely upset when 
it got the news that Van Hesling was still alive." 

"It even took us every conceivable effort to get the Germans to 
agree to carry out this expedition at all." 

"I don't understand that." Indiana confessed. 

"It's very simple," the president said. "Of course, they can't stop 
us from sending an expedition to Antarctica." 

"Arctic," Jones corrected. "Excuse me, Mr. President, it's called 
the Arctic.” He pointed his index finger to the ground. “Antarctica is 
on the other side.” 

Browning gasped for air like a fish on dry land, but in the 
president's eyes flashed again with amusement. "It can be on Mars as 
far as ’'m concerned," he said with a smile. "That doesn't change 
anything. As I said, you can't stop us from sending an expedition to 
who-knows-where. But they can very well prevent us from taking a 
German scientist with us." 

"Van Hesling?" Jones suspected. 

The president nodded. "Yes. If what we suspect is true, then none 
of this makes sense without his presence." 

"And what do you suspect?" asked Jones again. 

"The only thing the Germans are really interested in," Browning 
said gloomily. 

"Sauerkraut?" 

Browning not only became pale, but green in the face, and the 
president laughed heartily. "Weapons," he grinned after calming 
down. 

"You see, Doctor Jones, we have reconstructed the original 
expedition of Van Hesling and the others to the extent that we were 
able to do so using the little data available to us. Everything suggests 
that this ship was on its way to look for something that the 
Wehrmacht could use as a weapon. I have no idea what that might 
be. No one has a clue - but it must have been damn important. They 
have sent the best minds of their country." 

"And no one came back." 

"No one has come back," the president confirmed. "Except Van 
Hesling. And as soon as Hitler had received the news of his survival, 


he had already sent about half of his Northern Sea Fleet. The waters 
around Greenland are so teeming with German ships and 
submarines at the moment that the fish will probably emigrate." 

Indiana thought for a moment. "Under these circumstances," he 
then said, "it seems increasingly strange to me that we're carrying 
out this expedition. After all, we are anything but friends." 

"But not enemies either," the president added. "At least not 
officially 

- not yet. Besides, they have no other choice. You see, Doctor 
Jones, we have the course of this iceberg — “ 

"Odinsland," Browning interjected. The president nodded 
gratefully. 

"So, we have extrapolated the likely course of Odinlsand. Of 
course, they are only estimates, but if our calculations are even 
approximate, then the iceberg is likely to be in an area of the sea at 
the moment that is completely inaccessible to both surface and 
underwater vessels. At least until next spring. As it stands at the 
moment, we are the only ones who have the means of transport to 
get there. And to be added quickly, which must be important for 
some reason." 

“And therefore — “ 

"- Hitler agreed to accept the offer of assistance from the U.S. 

government," the president said mockingly. "Yes." 

Indiana thought for a moment. That was not all. The President 
concealed something from him. He was an excellent actor (you had 
to be, at a job like his), but Browning didn't have to be that good. His 
face remained expressionless and unfriendly as always, but his gaze 
revealed that there was more. Something important. But he also felt 
just as clearly that he would not get an answer to all the questions he 
wanted to ask now anyway. 

"So, you want me to keep an eye on these two Germans," he 
finally said. 

The president shook his head. "Of course, you are free to do so, 
but Doctor Browning and his companions will take care of that. 
Don't worry. No - what we want from you is the following: We have 
asked you to participate in this expedition because you have a... well, 
let's say: have a certain reputation. As you know better than I do. 
And you are indisputably one of our most capable archaeologists. If 
you find anything on this iceberg that confirms our guesses, try to 


secure it for us. And if this is not possible, then destroy it. No matter 
what it is." 

Indiana looked at the president distraught. He tried to smile but 
failed miserably. "I understand you correctly." he reassured himself. 
"They want me to look for something we don't even know what it is 
and take it with me or destroy it, no matter what I should find, if we 
find something." 

The president nodded. "I know it sounds crazy, but that's exactly 
what I want from you, Doctor Jones." 

"Yes," Indiana confessed with a tortured smile. “That sounds 
crazy.” 

Browning's face gradually turned red again. "Jones," he hissed, 
pressed. "It's already enough. You - “ 

"But leave him, doctor," the president said with a smile. "It's good 
to have someone in front of you who doesn't just smile but speaks his 
mind. In a position like mine, you rarely meet people who still dare 
to speak their minds." He laughed softly, filled his glass again with a 
huge portion of whiskey and looked almost reproachfully at the glass 
in Indiana's hand, which he had not even touched. 

"Well, Doctor Jones," he said after a while. "I know it's not very 
fair to ask you to make such a decision within a single minute, but 
I'm afraid I have no other choice. Will you do what I ask of you?" "Do 
I have a choice?” asked Indiana. 

The gaze of his counterpart suddenly seemed almost injured. 
"You can do whatever you want, Doctor Jones," he replied. "I'm 
serious. If you refuse, I will let the ship dock immediately and take 
you back to your university. So?" 

It took almost a minute for Indiana to respond. But then he 
nodded. 

"Why not?" he asked. 


KK 


The ship sailed upstream for a good hour. And Indiana spent most of 
that time lying on his back on his bunk, staring at the cabin ceiling. 
Morton and Bates had immediately bombarded him with 
questions as soon as he got back into the cabin, but he hadn't 
answered a single one of them, not even reacted, so they eventually 


gave it up and retreated to their own beds, from where they stared at 
him with a mixture of anger and anxiety. 

Indiana didn't even register it. The conversation with the 
president had stirred him up more than he wanted to admit to 
himself. As with Browning before, it wasn't even so much what he 
had said, but rather what he had read between the lines. If only half 
of what he feared was true, then this was more than an adventure. 
More than a trip into the past, as he had already survived several 
times. Perhaps he and the other unsuspecting members of their 
small expedition had long since become key figures in the struggle of 
two mighty giants, which was about nothing more than power over 
the entire world. 

But he simply could not imagine what the Germans could have 
found there in the icy waters of the North Sea, especially on an 
iceberg that may have been circling the sea for thousands of years. 

And he understood even less what he was supposed to do as an 
archaeologist on this expedition. His area of expertise was lost 
cultures and what they had left behind. But there had never been a 
culture in Greenland or even the Arctic, apart from a few Viking 
settlements that lasted only a few years, and perhaps a few Eskimo 
tribes that still lived today as they did two hundred thousand years 
ago. What on earth might there be up there that the Germans could 
use aS a weapon? 

Certainly, Indiana was an archaeologist, not a physicist, and he 
could not rule out that there were physical phenomena in the 
deserted areas of the polar region that an imaginative scientist could 
use for his own purposes. But what role should he play? 

For almost the entire time the president's yacht worked its way 
up the Hudson, Indiana pondered these and similar questions, but 
without even a glimpse of an answer. But he would ask Browning 
about it. 

That's what he set out to do today. And he would no longer accept 
any excuses. He almost regretted not having insisted on an answer, 
even at the risk of not getting it and then being excluded from the 
expedition. 

But that was theory. In practice, he had not faced anyone, but the 
President of the United States of America. Not just one of the most 
powerful men in the world, but the head of government of his home 
country. And perhaps there was something like patriotism in him, 


and to a greater extent than he himself had known before. Maybe he 
was just a coward. 

Finally, the boat docked again, not in a harbor, but at a narrow, 
obviously, brand new wooden jetty, which protruded quite a bit into 
the river and had probably been built especially for this occasion and 
this day. They disembarked from the ship and travelled again in cars 

this time, however, not in a converted laundry car, but in three 
open limousines, which were chauffeured by Marines. They rumbled 
for a quarter of an hour on extended dirt roads before encountering a 
better-developed road, crossed a small village and finally approached 
a collection of huge, corrugated iron halls and smaller but still huge 
buildings grouped around an almost gigantic concrete field. 

Again, Indiana felt like he had to know where he was — but the 
realization didn't come until Bates took a surprised breath next to 
him and whispered a single word to himself: "Lakehurst!" Lakehurst! 

Indiana straightened up in the seat of the sedan in shock. This 
was an airport, but not just any airport. Indiana could very well 
understand the horror and barely concealed terror in Bates’ voice. 
Lakehurst was the airship port of the United States, the very 
Lakehurst where only a few years ago the Hindenburg had exploded, 
killing countless people. 

Since then, it had become quiet around the silent giants of the air, 
even if you could still see them now and then. But Indiana would 
never have dreamed of one day boarding one of those giant flying 
cigars himself. 

Nor could he say that he was too keen on it. 

Then he remembered something the president had said: "... the 
only ones who currently have the necessary means of transport.” 

A bad, a very bad idea rose in him. And it became a certainty 
when the cars passed the great chain-link gate and rolled without 
stopping towards a huge building, fifty yards high and certainly half 
a mile long, whose two-part gate began to swing apart as they 
approached it. 

"What is this?" Morton asked nervously. 

"Lakehurst," Bates replied. Surprised, he added, "You've never 
heard of it?" 

"Of course, I know what Lakehurst is," Morton replied in a 
slightly irritated tone. He pointed with his outstretched hand at the 


gigantic building. "I wonder what that is." 

"A hangar," Bates replied. “To be precise, an airship hangar.” 

Morton became pale. "You think that we... that we will fly in one 
of these things?" 

Bates shrugged his shoulders and said nothing. Indiana Jones 
nodded and said, "Yes." 

"How do you know that?" asked Morton. 

Indiana Jones smiled. "Someone told me,” He replied. 

"And who? Browning?" 

Indiana shook his head. "No. The President of the United States." 

Morton stared at him angrily and said nothing at all, while Bates 
suddenly struggled to suppress a laugh. Sometimes it was easiest to 
simply tell the truth. Especially when you could be sure that no one 
believed you anyway. 

The cars slowed down and lined up one after the other to roll 
through the gate. The interior of the hanger was even more gigantic 
than its exterior had suggested. However, not too much of its true 
dimensions could be seen at the moment, because the vast majority 
of the existing space was occupied by a gigantic silver-gray 
something, which, was held by a veritable spider's web arm-thick 
ropes and steel cables, and floated under the hanger ceiling. Bates 
ejected an appreciative whistle through his teeth, while Morton once 
again and this time clearly sucked in the air. 

Indiana also looked at the airship full of incredulous amazement. 
It wasn't the first Zeppelin he saw. But it was by far the largest. It was 
hard to make any comparisons in here, because the huge hanger 
made the airship appear smaller than it actually was - but even the 
legendary Hindenburg must have been a dwarf against this giant. 
Indiana only became aware of its true greatness when they 
approached the gondola hanging beneath the cigar-shaped, 
shimmering hull, and he saw how tiny the two cars in front of him 
suddenly looked. 

They got out. Bates moved away wordlessly towards the airship 
gondola and almost instantly began a conversation with one of the 
sailors standing around, while Morton still stood visibly stunned 
with amazement and tilted his head up to look at the floating giant 
hanging over them. 

Indiana also looked up - and regretted it a second later. To his 
taste, it was a damn uneasy feeling to see a structure the size of a 


thirty-story skyscraper hovering above him, seemingly just waiting to 
fall down and crush the tiny people below it. Of course, he knew that 
this could not happen; yes, it wasn’t even possible. But that was just 
the logical part of him that claimed that. In addition to this small and 
at the moment quite helpless part, there was a bigger, illogical 
Indiana Jones who explained to him that this thing just couldn't keep 
itself in the air up there and had to crash to the ground like a 
mountain at any moment and pierce itself all the way to China. 

“Surprised?” 

The mischievous sound of the word would have told him who the 
voice belonged to, even if he had not recognized it. But at least he 
had the opportunity to put an unkind smile on his face before 
turning around so Browning wouldn't see how he really felt. 

"A little,” he confessed. "Although I should have thought of 
something like this, according to our... Conversation.” 

"Yes," Browning said unmoved. "And now I'm sure you 
understand why I haven't been able to tell anyone where we're really 
going." 

"Why?" Indiana pointed to the airship with a head movement. 
"Were you afraid that half of your expedition would jump off and 
refuse to fly on the thing?" 

"No, why would that be an issue?” Browning replied with a 
perfectly acted surprise. 

"Why then?" Indiana wanted to know. 

"Because this isn't necessarily for everyone's eyes," Browning 
replied. "This is an experimental model. A top-secret project of the 
Navy, of which so far only those directly involved, and a handful of 
outsiders knew about." 

"And for ten minutes also two German Wehrmacht officers," 
added Indiana Jones with a mischievous grin. 

Browning suddenly made a face, as if he had suddenly bitten into 
an onion. "Yes," he confessed sadly. "I'm afraid that's the way it is." 

"And how do you deal with this problem?" asked Indiana. “On 
your tried and tested method? Are you going to throw them 
overboard somewhere over the Atlantic?" 

Browning's eyes flashed, but he bit the angry answer, which was 
visibly on his tongue. "I have expressed my concerns about this," he 
said. "But we will take care of the problem as soon as the actual 
reason for our expedition is settled." 


"If you need help," Indiana Jones suggested deadly seriously, "let 
me know. I can tell you how to create a grave that you can't find for 
at least two thousand years." 

Browning stared at him, audibly gnashed his teeth and turned 
around on his heel to stomp away angrily. 

"Why are you so hostile?" asked Morton. 

Indiana hesitated for a moment. "It's an old story," he said. "And 
a pretty long one. Maybe I'll tell you one day, but not now." 

Only to avoid further annoying questions, he turned away from 
Morton and approached the gondola of the airship. It seemed bigger 
and bigger to him the closer he got. The door, wide enough to let 
three men through side by side, looked tiny in the shimmering flank, 
and the windows were nothing more than pinpricks in the aluminum 
skin. His steps became slower and slower the closer he approached 
the airship, and he wasn't the only one who felt the same way. The 
two Danes and Dr. Rosenfeld, along with her patient, were also 
visibly reluctant to enter the wide metal staircase that led upwards. 
Only Loben and Von Ludolf marched past them in a rush and up the 
steps, as if it were the most natural thing in the world for them. 

Indiana also overcame himself and wanted to enter the airship, 
but then stopped again when voices were heard behind him, which 
he identified as the Dr. Rosenfeld’s and Browning’s, between whom 
there was obviously an argument. 

Curious and filled with a mixture of mirth and anxiety, he turned 
around and saw Browning gesticulating violently to persuade the 
neurologist, alternately pointing to her and Van Hesling. Dr. 

Rosenfeld, for her part, also gesticulated - and she alternately 
pointed to Van Hesling and Indiana Jones. 

Indiana slowly approached the two and stopped when Browning 
looked up and gave him an angry look. "Can I mediate somehow?" he 
asked. "I have the feeling that there is too little history between the 
two of you... Issues are coming up." 

Rosenfeld gave him a poison-soaked look, while Browning angrily 
clenched his hands into fists and rammed them into his own hips for 
lack of a face to smash them into. 

"That's true,” he said angrily. “And it is all due to your... Guilt." 

"Oh," said Indiana Jones. 

"Oh yes," Browning hissed irritably. Accusingly, he pointed to Dr. 


Rosenfeld. "Doctor Rosenfeld refuses to let her patient come with 
us." 

"As long as you're there,” Dr. Rosenfeld added. 

Indiana said nothing as a precaution, but only looked at 
Browning questioningly. The government commissioner turned to 
the neurologist again and this time obviously tried tactfully. "Please, 
be reasonable, Doctor Rosenfeld," he said. "We have to take Doctor 
Van Hesling with us. You have to see that." 

"I don't have to do anything at all," Replied Dr. Rosenfeld 
pointedly. 

"The only thing I have to do is worry about the well-being of my 
patient - and my concerns are only too justified as long as this ruffian 
is there near him." 

By the ruffian, she obviously meant Indiana Jones, who 
registered these words with a frown, but without comment. 

Browning sighed. "I understand your concern, doctor," he said. 
"But I give you my word that I myself will be careful with Doctor Van 
Hesling." 

"Like this morning in the hotel?" asked Dr. Rosenfeld. 

Browning rolled his eyes, but couldn't get around to saying 
anything else, because Dr. Rosenfeld continued louder and in an 
excited tone of voice — and gesticulating violently in Indiana's 
direction— "Mister Browning," said Dr. Rosenfeld, emphasizing the 
Mister in such a way that it came close to insulting. “I would like to 
make one thing clear once and for all: Professor Van Hesling is my 
patient. The man is sick, even you should realize that. And I alone 
bear the responsibility for him! I don't know what you intend to do 
or where you want to go with this thing" - she pointed to the huge 
airship - "but you will not take my patient anywhere without me 
accompanying him!" 

Browning blinked irritated. For a moment he looked so confused 
and helpless that he almost felt sorry for Indiana; but only almost. 
Then he shook his head, took half a step backwards and measured 
Dr. 

Rosenfeld with a long, deliberately estimating look. "My dear 
child," 

he began. "I don't think that - " 

“I am not your dear child!” Dr. Rosenfeld interrupted him 
sharply. 


"And I don't care what you believe, Mr. Browning. Professor Van 
Hesling won't go anywhere without me. And I don't think he's going 
with me where you want to take him." 

Indiana grinned, crossed his arms in front of his chest and looked 
at Browning with a mischievous look that Browning did not miss at 
all, because the combative sparkle in his eyes increased. "I'm afraid 
you're overestimating your power, Doctor Rosenfeld," he said. 

"Oh?" replied Dr. Rosenfeld pointedly. 

Browning nodded. Indiana saw how difficult it was for him to at 
least maintain the appearance of politeness, but there were just too 
many ears around at the moment for him to bluster in his usual 
effervescent manner. Dr. Rosenfeld had spoken anything but softly, 
and although there was a lot of activity and an astonishing noise in 
the huge hall, more and more glances turned to her and the dwarf 
government commissioner. 

"This is a matter of paramount importance," Browning said. "To 
be precise, I am acting on behalf of the President of the United States 
of America." 

"It doesn’t matter if it’s for the Emperor of China!" cried Dr. 

Rosenfeld unmoved. "You know, Mr. Browning, I don't care much 
about what you're up to or who you are. The only thing that interests 
me is the well-being of my patient. “ 

Browning's eyes narrowed. "I could cause you a lot of trouble," he 
threatened. 

He probably couldn't have made a bigger mistake. Dr. Rosenfeld's 
face seemed to petrify. For two or three seconds, she just sparkled at 
Browning, then she said, "I even believe you. But you know, Mr. 

Browning, I could probably cause you even more trouble." 

"T doubt it. You - “ 

Indiana stopped listening. He knew how ruthless and persistent 
Browning could be. But it seemed as if in this delicate, fragile-looking 
young woman he had found an opponent who was quite equal to 
him. 

And Indiana had the sure feeling that the confrontation between 
Browning and Dr. Rosenfeld was only the first in a long line that he 
would witness, whether he wanted to or not. Instead of continuing to 
listen to the verbal duel between the two, he turned around and 
walked a few steps into the hangar. During the few minutes they 
were here, the ground staff had almost completed the launch 


preparations; further proof of his assumption that this whole action 
had been prepared for a long time. And he still didn't know what it 
was all about. 

His gaze glided over the huge, silver shell of the airship. He had 
never flown in a zeppelin this large in his life, and he was only 
marginally interested in these gigantic flying cigars. But even he 
understood that this ship was something very special. It had the 
usual, conventional cigar shape, but was almost twice as long as any 
other airship he had ever seen. And also, the gondola, which was 
fixed under the fuselage, was several times larger than the normal 
passenger cabins of other zeppelins. And there was something 
strange about this zeppelin: there were also a large number of round 
portholes in the shell of the airship, suggesting that the ship could 
carry far more passengers than an airship normally did. And none of 
what he saw pleased him. This ship, all the marines who populated 
the hangar, Browning's almost hysterical secrecy - all this 
strengthened his uneasy feeling. 

He had moved a good distance away from Browning and Dr. 

Rosenfeld when the excited barking of a dog reached his ear. 
Indiana stopped, turned around and looked confused to the right and 
left without spotting the animal. Then the barking was repeated, and 
this time he understood that it came from above. 

Surprised, he raised his gaze. In the door of the passenger 
gondola, a huge figure wrapped in a fur coat had appeared, waving at 
him. And next to him wriggled a white bundle of fur, which obviously 
felt anything but comfortable at this lofty height, because the barking 
of the Eskimo dog became more and more nervous. 

Indiana raised his hand, waved to Quinn and his four-legged 
companion, and cast a quick glance over to Dr. Rosenfeld and 
Browning, who were still busy arguing. While he was now too far 
away to understand the words, Browning's gestures had become 
more hectic and excited, while Dr. Rosenfeld seemed to become 
calmer and more determined to the same extent that he lost his 
temper. 

And something was wrong. 

It took a few seconds before Indiana realized what bothered him 
about the sight of the two: it wasn't what was there, but something 
that wasn't. 

Professor Van Hesling. 


Frightened, he whirled around, hastily looking to the right and 
left - 

and just saw the shadow of a hunky limping figure slipping out of 
the open hangar gate. 

"Doctor Rosenfeld!" he shouted. "Your giant baby is escaping!” At 
the same time, he ran. 

Van Hesling was hampered by his injury, but he had a good lead, 
and he again developed a pace and a gait that would hardly have 
been expected of him. When Indiana reached his destination, Van 
Hesling already had a good lead. And Indiana glanced up, frightened 
and hissed a curse when he saw what the mad scientist was heading 
for! 

Less than fifty steps next to the hangar gate rose a huge, certainly 
thirty to forty meters high metal scaffolding; one of the landmasses 
to which the zeppelins were moored. And after everything Indiana 
had experienced with Van Hesling, there really wasn't much left to 
the imagination what the madman wanted there! 

"Van Hesling!" shouted Jones. “Stop!” 

Which, of course, Van Hesling didn't. On the contrary, he turned 
his head while running, saw his pursuer and accelerated his steps 
even more. Indiana also ran faster, but he realized that he would be 
too late. 

Van Hesling was at most ten feet away from the landing mast, 
and despite his disability, his lead was large enough that he could 
reach it and begin climbing it long before Indiana could catch up 
with him. 

"Van Hesling!" shouted Indiana again. "Damn it, stop! That's not 
the way to Valhalla!" 

He felt quite ridiculous saying these words, but the idea of 
climbing behind the madman and rescuing him from the wire frame 
at a height of ten or even thirty meters was much less appealing to 
him. So, he doubled his efforts again, ran after the German as fast as 
he could - 

stumbled and fell lengthwise. 

When he straightened up again, Van Hesling had almost reached 
the landing mast. 

"Oh no," Indiana groaned. “Not again.” 

A white lightning bolt raced past him, shot at Van Hesling, 
emitted a shrill bark and ran him over without further ado. Van 


Hesling screamed glaringly, fell to the ground and brought his hands 
up protectively in front of his face as the husky growled into another 
attack. "Help!" he shouted. "Help me!" 

The husky backed away a bit, threateningly licking its teeth, 
emitting a deep, angry growl, but not trying again to pounce on the 
madman. 

But when Van Hesling tried to lift himself up on his knees and 
elbows, he jumped forward with a single leap and threatened to bite. 
Van Hesling screeched as if the dog had actually bitten him, bent 
over on the floor and hid his face whimpering between his arms. 

"Fenris! Back!” 

Next to Indiana Jones appeared the gigantic figure of Quinn. The 
husky hesitated. For seconds, his gaze wandered back and forth 
between Van Hesling and his master, then Quinn shouted again: 

"Fenris! Back!", and the beast obediently retreated from its 
quarry. 

Quinn stretched out his hand and patted the dog between his 
ears, and Fenris raised his gaze and looked at his master with 
appreciation. 

"Well done, boy," praised Quinn. 

Indiana Jones contorted his face and lifted himself up, and Dr. 

Rosenfeld reacted exactly as he expected. She said nothing but 
with two strides was next to her patient and let herself sink to her 
knees. 

The sight was almost ridiculous: Van Hesling had to weigh almost 
twice as much as she did, and when raised, he was almost half a 
meter taller. Nevertheless, Dr. Rosenfeld now took him in her arms 
like a child and began to cradle his upper body while humming soft, 
soothing tones into his ear. 

Indiana Jones shook his head, rattled himself up and began to 
brush the dirt out of his pants and jacket. "Congratulations," he said, 
addressing Quinn. "Now you're also on their hit list. Right next to 
me.” 

Quinn looked at him very irritated, after all, he knew nothing of 
what had happened in the hotel. Then he simply shrugged his 
shoulders, turned around on the spot and went back to the hangar. 
Fenris trotted next to him like a lap dog. It was almost a repetition of 
the scene from the Hilton: Dr. Rosenfeld, Bates and the two Danes 
were again trying to get Van Hesling, while Browning stood there 


with a face that mocked every description, and Morton was now 
really grinning blatantly gleefully. 

And since Indiana Jones sensed what was to come, he preferred 
not to interfere, but instead to go back to the airship. 

At least that's what he wanted. 

Browning held him back. 

"Was that absolutely necessary?” he asked. 

"What?" 

Browning contorted his face. "You know very well what I mean, 
Jones," he said. "I have told you that I only agreed that your friend 
and the dogs will accompany us if they do not cause us any 
difficulties." 

"Difficulties?!" said Indiana. "I think you're confusing something, 
doctor!" He pointed accusingly to Van Hesling. "This guy has not 
escaped me. But you obviously were too busy arguing with this 
Valkyrie instead of taking care of him." 

Browning started to give a sharp answer, but did not get to it, 
because at that moment Dr. Rosenfeld stood up with a jerk and 
stormed towards him with her head down and her shoulders 
stretched out. For a moment, she really reminded him of a Valkyrie, 
as Indiana had just called her. 

"Doctor Browning!" she began shrilly. "That's really enough! I 
demand that my patient and I be brought back immediately!" 

Browning rolled his eyes, but to Indiana's surprise, his voice was 
calm as he replied, "I'm sorry, Doctor Rosenfeld, but that just doesn't 
work. Professor Van Hesling must accompany us, or this whole 
expedition is pointless." 

"Then I'll come along!" said Dr. Rosenfeld with certainty. 

"You can't do that either,” Browning said. “We already have - “ 

"I'm not interested in what we discussed five minutes ago," Dr. 

Rosenfeld told him. Accusingly, she pointed to Indiana, then in 
the direction in which Quinn and the dog had disappeared. "First you 
let loose of this ruffian on my patient, and then its also followed by a 
dog attack! I think that's enough for a day!” 

"Would you have preferred us to stand idly by as he climbed up 
there and broke his neck?" asked Indiana with a wave of his hand on 
the landing mast. Dr. Rosenfeld ignored him without further ado. 
"T'll leave you the choice, Mr. Browning," she said, suddenly again 


very coolly. “Either I accompany Professor Van Hesling, or he 
accompanies me!” 

Browning calmly examined them for three or four seconds before 
quietly saying, "I could have you arrested on the spot, do you realize 
that?" 

Doctor Rosenfeld nodded. "Very clearly. But I give you my word 
that this story will be in every newspaper in the country in twenty- 
four hours at the latest." 

Browning became pale. "You wouldn't dare do that! That would 
be high treason." 

"What nonsense!" said Dr. Rosenfeld. "There is something in this 
country called freedom of the press, Browning. Even though I can 
almost assume that you have never heard of this term. But I think all 
those journalists and reporters who were after us at the Hilton Hotel 
would greedily pounce on this story. What they make of it is not in 
my hands." 

Browning stared at her. His jaws grinded, and his short, thick 
stubby fingers closed into fists in helpless anger. But Indiana knew 
he had lost. Dr. Rosenfeld was not one of those people who made 
empty threats. And Browning must have recognized this as well as he 
did. 

"This is blackmail," he finally said. 

"Call it what you want," Dr. Rosenfeld replied. "But decide. Me 
and Doctor Van Hesling, or none of us." 

Again, seconds passed in which Browning just stared at her. But 
finally, he nodded. What choice did he have? 


KK 


The passenger nacelle of the airship was even larger than it had 
appeared from the outside. After Indiana had climbed up the 
tottering metal staircase, he had suddenly found himself in a 
spacious, but very spartan room, which was only one of many. In 
addition to Quinn and all the other expedition members he had 
already met at the Hilton, there were also numerous men in the blue 
uniforms of the Navy on board. And although none of them carried a 
gun, Indiana recognized them at first glance for what they really 
were: not technicians or onboard personnel, but soldiers. In 
addition, a very special kind of soldier. None of them said anything 


treacherous, none made a clear gesture or even a hint. But Indiana 
Jones had met men like them a few times, too many times not to 
recognize them immediately. The men were members of an elite unit, 
chosen tough men who were not afraid of anything and were 
prepared to go through hell. What on earth had Morton found on 
Odinsland? 

The nervous barking of dogs hit him when he opened and 
climbed a flap at the top of a narrow staircase leading out of the 
gondola and up into the interior of the actual airship hull. Indiana 
hesitated for a moment to give his eyes an opportunity to get used to 
the semi-darkness in here, then he climbed on, shut it behind him 
and looked around. He was in a huge, seemingly endless room. 
Above it stretched the gas chambers of the Zeppelin connected by 
wide metal bars, between which a whole tangle of walkways, narrow 
iron ladders and bridges stretched along. But the interior of the 
Zeppelin was not entirely made up of gas-filled chambers. To the 
right and left of the narrow walkway with a fragile-looking iron 
railing, to which the ladder had led out, were large, apparently 
retrofitted cabins. The light was not enough to completely overlook 
the huge Zeppelin, but Indiana estimated that there must have been 
a good ten to fifteen of these cabins; and on both sides. 

The dog barking came out of one of these superstructures. 
Indiana walked, opened the door without knocking, and raised his 
hand in greeting when he spotted Quinn in the midst of a nervous 
pack of dogs. 

The Eskimo responded his greeting succinctly. Quinn had never 
been a man of many words, and he remained silent until Indiana 
fought his way through the mess of restless dogs running up and 
down to him and squatted down on the floor next to him. As big as 
the cabin was - 

Indiana estimated its length at least twenty meters - there was 
almost an overwhelming narrowness in here. In addition to Quinn 
and his dogs, the two sledges and a large number of bundles wrapped 
in canvas were also housed here. Apparently, they contained a 
complete set of polar equipment: Indiana recognized a good dozen 
rolled up tents, some gas cookers and heaters with a large number of 
associated bottles, a complete portable radio system and whole 
pallets full of cold-proof packed food. He wondered what might have 


happened with the others and why Quinn was expected to share the 
space in here with his dogs. 

"What do you think of all this, my friend?” he asked. 

Quinn shrugged his shoulders, turned his head leisurely and 
looked down on Indiana from the height of his seven feet. "Nothing," 
he said in his usual concise way. 

Indiana smiled. Quinn sometimes expressed himself a little too 
taciturnly, even for his taste, but this time he came fairly close to the 
truth with his answer. Indiana, too, has long regretted not throwing 
Browning out that day in Saint Claire. He sensed that what awaited 
him on the floating iceberg must be really important. At least since 
his conversation with the President, he knew that this time it was not 
just any adventure, but a matter on which perhaps the well-being 
and woe of his whole country depended. And yet he would have been 
more comfortable if he were not there. This whole company seemed 
to be under a bad star from the beginning. It began with being led by 
Doctor Browning, a man who not only had a bad reputation, but was, 
so to speak, the embodiment of that term. Jones had never met him 
in person before, but he had heard enough of him to know that he 
was walking over corpses not only figuratively, but also literally. It 
went on with the mad Van Hesling, of whom Indiana suspected that 
he would still give them some unpleasant surprises, and his not 
insane, but rather hysterical caregiver, who was certainly good for 
one thing or other during the trip. And finally, these two German 
soldiers: two men who had not even made a special effort to hide 
who they really were. 

Namely men who worked for the SS or even the Gestapo. What on 
earth was there north of Greenland? 

A slight quake ran through the hull of the airship, and the dogs 
became even more nervous. Some of them began to bark shrill and 
anxiously, others crowded Quinn and Indiana in search of 
protection, and Fenris, the lead animal of the pack, licked his teeth 
and began to growl deeply and menacingly. Quinn stretched out his 
hand, touched him between his ears, and began to murmur soft, 
soothing words in his native language. The husky calmed down 
immediately. He stopped growling, but he was still afraid; his neck 
fur was ruffled, and his ears were pricked. 

Once again, the ground shook, and this time Indiana thought he 
felt a gentle gliding movement. He got up again, hastily spread his 


arms to regain his balance when another, this time harder, jolt ran 
through the floor, and walked over to one of the portholes with 
uncertain, tipsy steps. 

The huge airship had set in motion. Gently, almost majestically, it 
glided out of the massive hangar, and Indiana raised his hand 
protectively in front of his eyes as the semi-darkness of the huge 
airship hanger suddenly gave way to the bright light of the day. Far 
down, he could see tiny figures; Dozens, if not hundreds, of tiny 
figures wriggling like ants at the ends of the countless ropes on which 
the ship hung. All of this had to provide the airship tremendous 
buoyancy. Which surprised Indiana again when he considered that 
almost a third of the interior was not occupied by gas-filled 
chambers, but by the subsequently installed cabins. 

He turned to Quinn. "I think I'm going down to watch the launch 
from the wheelhouse," he said. "Are you coming along?" 

Quinn shook his head. "The dogs are restless," he replied. 

Indiana shrugged his shoulders regretfully and moved carefully 
through the crowded hold back to the door. It was opened from the 
outside just before he reached it, and one of the Marines looked up at 
him. "Doctor Jones?" Indiana nodded. 

"Colonel Lestrade wants to speak to you," said the soldier. 

"Who the hell is that again?” asked Indiana. 

A fleeting smile swept across the Marine's angular features. "The 
captain of the Dragon," he replied. With an explanatory gesture, he 
added: "This airship." 

“What a distinctive name.” Indiana contorted his face, nodded 
goodbye to Quinn and followed the soldier into the actual gondola of 
the airship. 

The passenger compartment, which had previously seemed so 
enormous to him, seemed to have shrunk. Indiana estimated that a 
good four or five dozen blue-clad "crew members" were lounging on 
the simple plywood seats, a small army that obviously not only he 
recognized for what it really was. Morton and the two Danes stood 
next to the door and made a rather lost impression, while the two 
German soldiers had withdrawn as far as possible from their 
competitors. Indiana smiled fleetingly as he saw the dogged 
expression on Von Ludolf's face. The Major looked like a soldier 
getting ready for the final battle against an overwhelmingly superior 
force. He did not find Van Hesling and his protector anywhere. 


The soldier who had accompanied him pointed to a door at the 
other end of the passenger compartment. Indiana followed him with 
rapid steps, having more and more trouble keeping up with the man, 
because the compartment was rocking and shaking more and more. 

Obviously, the airship had already taken off or was at least 
directly in the launch phase. And that, too, was something that 
confused Indiana very much: even with the little experience he had 
in dealing with airships, he knew that these giants of the skies move 
with silent elegance, not bucking and rocking like a boat on the high 
seas. 

Morton joined them as they walked through the door at the front 
end of the passenger cabin. They crossed a short corridor, descended 
a spiral staircase and suddenly found themselves in the control room 
of the airship. 

Indiana looked around in amazement. He himself did not know 
exactly what he had expected - perhaps something reminiscent of the 
wheelhouse of a ship or the cockpit of an airplane. But neither was 
the case. What he saw was a cabin surrounded by two-thirds glass, 
which gave the captain an almost unrestricted all-round view, and a 
very complicated-looking control panel on which countless scales, 
display instruments and different colored lights glowed and flashed. 
And a rudder, which really looked like that of a seafaring ship but 
was only slightly smaller. 

In front of this rudder stood a tall slender figure. A man with thin 
gray hair and a sharply cut face. He had alert, very clear eyes, but 
there was a dogged pull around his mouth, and his posture seemed a 
little more tense than seemed appropriate for the situation. He must 
have seen Indiana, for his shape was reflected in the glass pane in 
front of him, and the steps on the metal stairs had been anything but 
quiet. 

Nevertheless, almost a minute passed before he turned around to 
him and measured him with a long, not particularly friendly look. 

"Colonel Lestrade, I assume?" Indiana said. 

Again, seconds passed, then the man nodded. "And you're Doctor 
Indiana Jones. The famous Indiana Jones." 

"You wanted to speak to me?" Indiana deliberately ignored the 
question. He had just decided not to like Lestrade. 

Lestrade raised his hand and pointed to a point behind Indiana, 
and when he turned around, he recognized Browning leaning against 


the back wall of the control cabin with his arms crossed in front of 
his chest, pretending to watch the launch preparations with interest. 
The airship was still hanging on its ropes but was already gradually 
gaining altitude. 

"Doctor Browning told me you were the right man." 

"The right man for what?" 

Lestrade's face darkened. "It's about these dogs,” he said. "And 
the native." 

Indiana looked at him darkly but remained silent. 

"To make a long story short," Lestrade continued, when Indiana 
did not do him the favor of answering in any way, "I am and was 
against these animals being on board my ship. But I was told that 
you made it a condition to take them with you. So, you're going to 
make sure they don't cause trouble." 

Indiana still said nothing. He just looked at Lestrade coolly, and 
for seconds the airship captain returned his gaze in the same way. 
Then he said. "I assume we clear." 

"Not at all," Indiana replied. Lestrade's frown deepened. 

"Then I have to be clearer," he said. He made a far-reaching 
gesture that included the entire airship. "I am responsible for this 
vessel and its crew. I have heard that one of your dogs has already 
attacked a man. 

So, they will make sure that the animals do not leave their 
quarters during the entire journey." 

Indiana counted to ten in his mind before replying, "I think 
you're confusing something, my dear Colonel. I didn't want to take 
part in this strange undertaking. And if I had known beforehand that 
we were going to ride this flying cigar, I probably would have rejected 
it outright." 

Lestrade told him: "Jones, you are here aboard a U.S. Navy 
airship, and - " 

"That's your opinion, Colonel," Jones interrupted. "If you want to 
hear mine, this is nothing but a flying madhouse, and this here" - he 
pointed to Browning - "is the chief sire. And my friend Quinn, whom 
you call a native, and I don't happen to be in the Navy or any other 
part of the military. And if that doesn't suit you, then you are 
welcome to take this flying bus to the next stop and let us get off.” 

Lestrade came up with a sharp response, but Browning preceded 
him. 


"Please, gentlemen,” he said. "Don't start the journey with a 
discord. I am sure that Doctor Jones and Mister Quinn will take care 
of the animals." He cast an almost pleading glance at Indiana, which 
actually prevented him from giving Lestrade the answer that was on 
his tongue, and continued, "Colonel Lestrade basically only asked 
you here to tell you that we had to bypass a storm. It could get quite 
restless. Therefore, it might be better to warn your companion. I 
don't know how the dogs will react if things get bumpy." 

"Probably not as upset as I am if this continues," Indiana 
murmured. 

But so quiet that only Browning could understand the words, but 
not Lestrade. He turned to the naval officer again. "We will try to 
calm the animals," he said with a laborious commandment. After a 
tiny pause and turning to Browning, he added, "Anything else?" 

Browning almost hastily shook his head. "No. Right now, that was 
all. Thank you, Doctor Jones." 

If Indiana had any doubts at all that his visit to the wheelhouse 
would serve a completely different purpose than what Lestrade 
claimed, it was Browning's reaction that finally convinced him of it. 

"And one more thing," said Lestrade as he turned around and 
started to leave the wheelhouse. 

Indiana stopped at the bottom step of the stairs and was 
deliberately rude enough not to turn around to Lestrade. 

"Yes?" he asked. 

"I don't want the animals or this native to roam freely in my 
ship," 

Lestrade stressed. "And certainly not up in the holds." 

Indiana swallowed the angry answer that was on his tongue, 
nodded only choppy and left the wheelhouse again. And perhaps 
what annoyed him the most was that there was no door he could 
slam behind him. 

Lestrade had by no means exaggerated. The airship gained 
altitude and moved away from Lakehurst within the next thirty 
minutes, and to the same extent that the Earth shrank beneath it, the 
weather became worse. After the Dragon had reached its cruising 
altitude and turned the blunt bow to the north, the four huge 
propellers of the airship began to emit a booming sound as they 
began to work, and the leisurely drift of the Dragon became a rapid, 
not silent, but nevertheless gentle glide. 


But not for long. 

The sky, which had been of a bright, almost unnatural blue before 
and during the launch over Lakehurst, began to darken increasingly, 
and after a while the first heavy raindrops crashed against the silver 
flanks of the Zeppelin. 

After the dispute with Lestrade, Indiana had angrily returned to 
Quinn and the dogs, but had finally left the hold at Quinn's insistence 
to go back to the others. To his astonishment, Quinn had not reacted 
half as indignantly to Lestrade's words as he had expected but had 
only smiled gently and explained that he had not intended to leave 
his animals alone anyway. 

The large passenger cabin had emptied again when Indiana 
returned. 

The crew, who had only come here together completely during 
the launch, had spread out over the various cabins and 
accommodations of the large gondola, and to his relief Doctor 
Rosenfeld and Van Hesling were still absent. The two Germans sat 
with dogged faces at a table in the far corner of the room, and 
Morton and Browning stood next to the door to the control cabin and 
talked quietly. 

Indiana looked around undecided, spotted Bates and the two 
Danish researchers around a table by one of the large windows, and 
carefully balanced over to them. Everything had begun to shake 
again. And sometimes the whole airship trembled as if under hard, 
echoing hammer blows. The roar of the engines no longer sounded 
quite as quiet as before. Obviously, the storm began to catch up with 
them. 

He sat down, nodded kindly to Baldurson and Erikson, and 
waited for one of them to open the conversation. But the two Danes 
just stared at him. Finally, Baldurson turned his gaze and looked out 
of the window, as if there was something more interesting to see 
there than white clouds under and black clouds above them, while 
Erikson began to rummage through some papers he had spread out 
on the table in front of him. 

Bates grinned, cast a telling glance at Indiana's silent fellow 
researchers, and said, "I hear you've already met our lovely 
commander." 

Indiana contorted his face. "If you mean Colonel Lestrade, then 


" 


yes. 


Bates' grin became a little wider. "Don't worry about it," he 
advised. 

"Lestrade is known for being unbending. But he's also one of the 
damn best pilots the Navy has ever had." 

"He has to be,” Indiana grumbled. "Otherwise, he would probably 
never have gotten beyond cleaning the latrines with his character." 

Bates smiled even wider, reached into the pocket of his worn-out 
aviator jacket and pulled out a silver cigarette case and a matchbook. 
He opened the case, held it up to Jones and shrugged his shoulders 
when he just shook his head. Awkwardly, he took a cigarette himself, 
put the case back in and opened the matchbook. 

Indiana blinked in surprise when he saw Hindenburg printed on 
the matchbook. 

"Is that... a joke?" he asked. 

Bates nodded, struck a match and took a deep puff from his 
cigarette before answering. "Yes. But not from me. The things are 
everywhere here.” 

Suddenly, Jones grinned. "It looks like I'm not the only one who 
doesn't like our taxi." 

"Definitely not," Bates admitted. Then, suddenly, he became 
serious. 

"However, I would be careful with such jokes. I don't know who 
came up with this idea, but you should be careful with something like 
that. 

Lestrade is very allergic to it. He's lost an airship before." "Oh," 

Indiana said. 

"It wasn't his fault," Bates said. "As far as I know, one of the 
engines caught fire, and he had the choice of trying an emergency 
landing and taking the risk of having the thing explode over a suburb 
of Los Angeles, or steering it out to sea and thus risk his and the lives 
of the entire crew." 

"And what did he do?" 

"Directed it out to sea," Bates replied. "I think he and his first 
officer were the only ones who survived the explosion. And that's just 
by chance. At that time, he swore never to command an airship 
again." 

Indiana was silent for a moment. What Bates had just told him 
did not make Lestrade more sympathetic to him, but it explained 
some things. 


"And why is he doing it again now?" 

Bates shrugged his shoulders. "Probably because he's the only 
one who can handle this thing here." He took the cigarette out of his 
mouth and, with the glowing tip, hinted at a far-reaching gesture that 
enclosed the entire airship. "He is the only one who has experience 
with this monster." 

"How is this a special ship?” asked Jones. 

Bates nodded. "It’s a one-of-a-kind," he replied. "A prototype. A 
completely new construction. The Navy had it built two or three 
years ago actually, as the first of an entire fleet. And the most 
modern of the modern. As far as I know, it should be able to 
transport up to three hundred men and several tons of payload." 
"Should?" asked Indiana. 

Bates hesitated. "Most likely, it can,” he said. "But it stayed with 
this first model. And until a few days ago, it was also mothballed." 

Indiana demonstratively looked around. “What is against 
building more ships of this kind?” 

"The cost," Bates replied. "And -- "he smiled a fleeting 
conspiratorial smile and cast a quick glance over at the two Germans 
sitting at the other end of the cabin, "our friends from the European 
continent." 

Indiana looked at him questioningly. 

"The things are too big and too vulnerable," Bates continued with 
a lowered voice and suddenly very seriously. "A single targeted shot 
from a small cannon, and...", he hit his open left with his clenched 
fist, 

"boom!" 

"You know a lot about these things," Indiana wondered. "I mean, 
if it's a secret research project..." 

Suddenly, Bates grinned again. "It's a naval ship," he recalled. 
"And I belong to the same bunch. Already forgot?" 

Erikson looked up fleetingly from his papers, looked from Bates 
to Indiana and back again, and then immersed himself again in his 
reading. 

"If you know that much, you probably know where we're going," 

Jones said. 

"Driving," Bates corrected him with a smile. “Airship is called 
driving.” 


"Also paddling because of me," Indiana replied irritably. "But this 
secrecy is getting to be too much for me." 

"Me too," Bates confessed. "But believe me, I don't know any 
more than you do. Nobody here on board knows anything." 

Outside the windows, the clouds had contracted further. To the 
right and above the Dragon, huge black shapes formed up, which 
occasionally lit up ominously. Additionally, the tremors and quakes 
of the airship had increased. The initially uniform rumble of the 
propeller motors had become a pounding, laborious and somehow 
threatening sound, and the rain was now clapping so violently 
against the windows that the world outside seemed to lie as if behind 
a gray veil. Then the first real gust of wind hit the airship, and 
Indiana along with others clung frightened to the edge of the table 
screwed to the floor when the whole zeppelin rolled on its side in a 
slow but tremendously powerful movement and straightened up just 
as leisurely. Somewhere a glass window broke, allowing freezing air 
in. 

"Will this... get even worse?” asked Indiana with a tortured smile. 

Bates nodded and sucked on his cigarette. He seemed to be the 
only one on board who did not feel any concern. "Guaranteed," he 
said. "But not for very long. Don't worry." 

Indiana looked out the window with growing concern. He was 
sure it was just his imagination, but at that moment he could have 
sworn a sacred oath that the cloud front had already come visibly 
closer since he had last looked out. 

"Can't we avoid this storm?" 

"That's exactly what we're doing," Bates replied. "At least the 
worst of it." 

"The worst?” Indiana had to control himself in order not to let a 
hysterical undertone arise in his voice. He didn't seem to succeed 
quite that way, because Bates was now smirking quite bluntly. "You 
can't compare an airship to an airplane, Doctor Jones," he said. "The 
Dragon is fast, but even a fast airship is still slow. We can't fly away 
from the storm. I suspect that Lestrade will try to get over the clouds. 
But its foothills will probably catch us." 

As if to confirm his words, the Dragon trembled at that moment 
under another roaring blow of the storm that caused the entire shell 
to shake. 


The Zeppelin now swayed back and forth in a gentle rhythm, as if 
to give due attention to the second half of the word airship. A dull 
feeling began to spread in Indiana Jones' stomach. 

"You should go to your cabin and lie down," Bates advised. 

"Oh," Indiana said meekly. "Can you see it so clearly in me?" 

Instead of answering immediately, Bates pointed several times 
over to the two Germans. Von Ludolf sat there with a stone face and 
stared out of the window, but his complexion had become 
abundantly pale. 

The skin around his mouth had a very slight tinge of green, and 
he swallowed continuously. 

"Do you see them there?" asked Bates. Indiana nodded, and the 
naval aviator added almost cheerfully, "Compared to you, the Major 
looks like he’s flourishing with life, Doctor Jones." 

Indiana smiled tormentedly, tried to get up and fell back rudely 
into his seat when the Dragon rolled on its side again at that very 
moment. 

"Maybe you're right," he confessed. "I should really go to my 
cabin and rest a little." And hope it doesn't get worse, he added in his 
mind. 

But it got worse. 

Much worse. 

Indiana Jones didn't remember afterwards how long it had taken. 
He later learned from Bates that Lestrade had indeed managed to 
bypass the storm, so that the Dragon was only touched by it. But it 
seemed to him as if the huge airship was diving directly into the 
heart of a tornado. The trembling and rocking of the airship turned 
into an uninterrupted bucking and bouncing, and from the slight 
malaise that had spread in his stomach, such nausea that he found 
himself in his bed after a quarter of an hour and almost wished to die 
on the spot, only to finally be saved. He had never suffered from sea 
or air sickness, but this was too much even for him. He hardly 
remembered that Bates had come back to him after a while and 
approached him. He was just nauseous. As badly as never before in 
life and rarely afterwards. 

Moaning, he rolled back and forth on the narrow platform, 
alternately fighting nausea, dizziness or both, and only slowly 
returned to consciousness when someone put a cup to his lips and 
forced him with gentle prodding to swallow its contents. 


His stomach revolted. The liquid instilled in him tasted awful, 
and it cost him all his strength not to vomit. 

But it helped. 

Indiana went through terrible, agonizing minutes again, but the 
rumbling in his body gradually stopped, and the dizziness between 
his temples subsided, though it wasn’t completely gone. After all, he 
no longer perceived his surroundings as a jumble of colors and 
shapes flowing into each other the next time he opened his eyes. 

Still, he struggled to identify the face that bent over him: a 
narrow, pale face framed by short-cut dark hair, from which eyes 
looked at him with a mixture of ridicule, mirth, and genuine pity. 

"You...2" 

Dr. Rosenfeld nodded as the mocking glitter in her eyes 
increased. 

"Were you expecting someone else? I'm the only doctor on 
board." 

"Actually... no," Indiana confessed confusedly. He tried to sit up 
on his elbows, but Dr. Rosenfeld pushed him back with gentle force 
and shook her head. 

"Lie still," she warned. “What I have given you only works against 
the worst symptoms.” 

"I... [thought you were a brain plumber," Jones said. 

Dr. Rosenfeld smiled. "If that's what you call it. But I also studied 
a bit of general medicine. At least enough to help you get over the 
worst." 

"That's nice," Indiana said slowly. There was a bitter taste in his 
mouth, and he had to swallow continuously. Even this fleeting 
movement had put his stomach back in turmoil. "In any case, I thank 
you in particular for trying to help me anyway," he groaned. 

Between Mabel Rosenfeld's eyes, a steep, deeply buried fold 
emerged. "Anyway?" 

Indiana smiled insecurely. "I thought you..." 

“.. couldn't stand me?” Dr. Rosenfeld concluded the sentence. 

Indiana shrugged his shoulders and preferred not to answer. 

"That doesn't change the fact that you're sick," Doctor Rosenfeld 
emphasized. "And I'm a doctor. I don't treat patients according to 
sympathy or antipathy." 

"I didn't want to say that." Indiana hastily asserted. “It's just...” 
He broke off confused. Obviously, the storm had affected not only his 


stomach, but also his mind. He began to talk nonsense. 

Dr. Rosenfeld looked at him silently and with an 
indistinguishable expression for quite a while, then she bent down 
and took a small black doctor's bag from the floor. She unfolded it, 
reached in and pulled out a glass vial from which she poured three 
tiny white tablets on the palm of her hand. 

"I'll leave you with something here in case the symptoms 
increase," 

she said. "But be careful with that. It is a fairly powerful sedative. 
Take only one, if any." 

Indiana nodded gratefully, took the three tablets out of Dr. 

Rosenfeld's hand and swallowed one right on the spot, causing 
the neurologist to frown again disapprovingly. But she abstained 
from any comment, closed her bag again and stood up. Although the 
floor was still rocking wildly back and forth and the whole cabin 
including the airship revolved around Indiana Jones, she stood there 
completely calmly. "Can I leave you alone?" 

Indiana nodded weakly. Dr. Rosenfeld hesitated for a moment, 
then turned around and walked to the door, but Indiana called her 
back again. 

“Doctor Rosenfeld?” 

She stopped, turned to him and looked at him questioningly. 

"I'm sorry for this morning,” Indiana said. "I mean the thing at 
the Hilton." 

Dr. Rosenfeld smiled. And for the first time since Indiana met 
her, that smile seemed real and neither acted nor gleeful to him. 

"All right," she said. "I think I also overreacted. I would just say 
we're even. Agreed?" 


Somewhere in Canada 
March 27, 1939 


The storm raged all night. While Lestrade managed to keep the 
Dragon out of the worst, the airship — and thus its crew — was still 
shaken up for hours, and Indiana spent the most horrific seven or 
eight hours of his life. Contrary to Dr. Rosenfeld's advice, he also 
took the two remaining tablets and, at least for the last hours of the 
night, fell into a restless sleep, disturbed by nightmares and nausea 
attacks, from which he awoke with a feverishly hot forehead and 
pounding headaches. More precisely: was shaken awake. 

It was Bates who woke him up. The usual mocking glitter had 
disappeared from his eyes, and the expression in it was now as 
worried as the one in Dr. Rosenfeld's eyes before when he looked 
down on Indiana. 

"What is it?" nuzzled Indiana indistinctly, trying to push aside his 
hand, which continued to shake his shoulder mercilessly. 

"Well, first of all, it's nine o'clock in the morning and so it's 
already time to get up,” Bates replied. "And secondly, Doctor 
Browning is waiting for you." 

Indiana finally gave up trying to defend himself against the 
tormenting soul and laboriously lifted himself up from his bunk. 


"Do you feel able to do that?" asked Bates. 

Indiana felt completely incapable of doing so, nor of anything 
else. 

But the thought, before Browning - and even more so Lestrade! - 
to admit that he was not only nauseous, but as bad as never before in 
life, awakened his defiance. Very carefully, so as not to irritate the 
dizziness in his head to a new attack, he straightened up completely, 
felt blindly to the small sink that was screwed to the wall next to his 
bed, and poured water into it. 

It helped. Although he had the feeling of being frozen alive when 
he scooped the ice-cold water into his face and neck, his head cleared 
a little. And when he stood up after a few moments, he noticed for 
the first time that the ground under his feet was no longer moving. 
The apparent swaying and turning of the ship came out of his head. 

"Is the storm over?" he asked. 

Bates nodded. "For hours," he replied. His voice took on a 
worried sound. “You don't look good, Doctor Jones." 

"I don't feel good either," Indiana replied. 

"If you feel the way you look, you must be terribly unwell,” Bates 
said dryly. 

Indiana gave him an evil eye, blindly groped for the towel, and 
grabbed it three times before Bates took the work off his hands and 
handed him the cloth. 

But the cold water seemed to have worked wonders. He still felt 
dizzy 

— which was probably due to Dr. Rosenfeld's tablets rather than 
anything else — but his head cleared as he left the cabin behind Bates 
and followed the route into the Dragon's recreation room. 

He wasn't the only one Browning had called. In addition to the 
two Danes, Loben, Von Ludolf and Morton, Lestrade and two other 
Officers of the Dragon still unknown to Indiana were also present. 

And everyone looked at Indiana in a way that made it clear to him 
that Bate's words had by no means been exaggerated. 

Indiana smiled tormentedly, moved with small, uncertain steps 
towards the table where Browning's ad hoc convened consultation 
was taking place, and stopped in front of one of the large windows to 
look out. The sky had again taken on this strong bright blue hue, and 
there was no longer the slightest trace of the dark thunderclouds. 
Among them, infinitely deep below them, it seemed, stretched a 


confusing pattern of white and green and brown, in which, here and 
there the silver ribbon of a river glittered. 

"Where are we?" asked Indiana. 

"Around Canada," Browning replied. His voice sounded 
impatient. 

He was the only one who had not yet taken a seat but stood at the 
head of the long table and was obviously waiting impatiently for 
Indiana to sit down. 

"And now if you could be courteous enough to take a seat," He 
continued, "then maybe we could finally begin. After we've all been 
waiting for you to sleep in," he added pointedly. 

Jones gave him the angriest look he was capable of at the moment 

which could not be very much - deliberately walked slowly to the 
table and sat down. Bates let himself fall into the free chair next to 
him, and Browning finally took a seat. 

"Now that all the participants of our expedition have gathered..." 
he began. 

"Not all of them," Indiana interrupted him. Browning looked up. 
He seemed more than a little upset, but still controlled himself. 
"What do you mean by that?" he asked. 

Indiana demonstratively looked around before replying: 
"Professor Van Hesling is missing. And Doctor Rosenfeld." 

Browning wrinkled his forehead, pressed his lips together into a 
thin, annoying stroke and breathed in audibly. "I hardly believe that 
we need the company of a madman and his nanny." 

"I disagree," Indiana argued. For a moment, Mabel Rosenfeld's 
face appeared in front of his inner eye, as he had seen it last night, 
worried and with a fleeting but real smile. Actually, he had only 
mentioned Van Hesling to annoy Browning, but suddenly he felt he 
owed it to Dr. 

Rosenfeld if he insisted on her participation in this conversation. 
"After all, you yourself have stressed often enough how important it 
is that Van Hesling accompanies us," he added. 

Browning stared at him darkly, but at that moment Indiana 
received help from an unexpected side. "I think Doctor Jones is quite 
right," 

Morton said. 

Browning's eyes flashed, angrily. "Why?" he snapped. 


"Well, as far as Van Hesling is concerned, the answer should be 
obvious,” Morton replied. "I myself know best that he is not entirely 
responsible. But as little as he can tell us, he is the only one who can 
tell us anything at all. And Doctor Rosenfeld...” He shrugged his 
shoulders and paused. "She will hardly agree that we interrogate her 
patient without her being there." 

"What nonsense," Browning said. 

Von Ludolf cleared his throat audibly. All attention was focused 
on him. 

"Yes?" asked Browning. 

"If I understood Doctor Jones and Mr. Morton correctly," the 
German major began awkwardly, "then you suggest that these 
young... this doctor participates as an active member of our 
expedition.” 

Indiana looked at him with barely concealed anger. Neither he 
nor any of the other attendees had missed what Ludolf had actually 
wanted to say. 

"And?" he asked, lurking. "What issue is there with it?" 

Von Ludolf stared at him almost indignantly. “Quite a lot!” he 
replied. ”For example, the fact that she — “ 

"Bears a Jewish name?" Morton said to him. 

Von Ludolf sparkled angrily across the table at him, but did not 
answer, and even in Browning's gaze something seemed to freeze to 
ice. But it took a moment for Indiana to realize that this time, for 
once, they were on the same side, because all of a sudden and 
completely unexpectedly, Browning said, "I think Doctor Jones is 
right. We will need Professor Van Hesling. And, with him, Doctor 
Rosenfeld. 

Whether you like it or not." 

"If you do," said Von Ludolf icily, "then I refuse to continue to 
participate in this expedition." 

Browning just shrugged his shoulders. "That is entirely at your 
discretion, Mr. Major. We are short of time, but I am sure that 
Colonel Lestrade will take a small detour to drop you off in 
Anchorage. From there, you can easily get a plane to take you back to 
New York." 

Von Ludolf stared at him, clenched his fists again in silent rage 
and said nothing more. 


For long moments, complete silence returned. Finally, Browning 
turned to Bates and made a prompting gesture. "Please, be so kind 
and get Professor Van Hesling and Doctor Rosenfeld. I'll wait until 
then." 

Bates got up wordlessly and left, and again this unpleasant, 
almost aggressive silence spread. Browning and Von Ludolf engaged 
in silent eye duels, while the two Danes once again seemed to be 
rather amused. 

Colonel Lestrade's facial expression remained inscrutable. 

Only a few minutes passed before Bates returned accompanied by 
the German scientist and Doctor Rosenfeld. The neurologist made a 
disturbed, but at the same time quite combative impression: As the 
day before, she led Van Hesling next to her like a child who had 
grown too tall by the hand, and as yesterday, the moronic giant was 
obediently led by her. Doctor Rosenfeld pushed him onto a free 
chair, sat down next to him, and turned to Browning with a 
questioning look. 

"Well," the government commissioner began anew. "Now that 
were all here, maybe I can start. Broadly speaking, you have all 
already been informed about the purpose of this flight." 

"T wasn't,” said Dr. Rosenfeld. 

Browning ignored her, leaned forward and opened a narrow 
briefcase that lay on the table in front of him. He took from it some 
well-described documents as well as a number of large-format black- 
and-white photos, which he deliberately held in such a way that none 
of those present could see what was on them. 

"As Captain Morton has already told you,“ He began, "he 
encountered a floating iceberg with his ship on his last voyage near 
Greenland. We named this iceberg Odinsland. And not without 
reason." He took a small, precisely timed break and then uncovered 
one of the photos. 

Indiana leaned forward curiously. The image was obviously an 
amateur shot: not particularly sharp and taken with an incorrect 
exposure time, so that the outlines of the ice island appeared slightly 
blurry. And yet what it showed was impressive. The photo had 
obviously been taken from aboard a ship, because at the bottom a 
piece of the railing could be seen. The sea was covered with ice floes, 
and the entire back half of the photograph was taken over by a truly 
huge floating iceberg: Odinsland. 


"My God!" whispered Bates. “The thing is gigantic.” 

"About three miles in diameter," Morton said. "And almost a 
quarter of a mile high. Anyway, that's what it was when we last saw 
it. “ 

"What does that mean," Indiana asked, "was?" 

Browning gave Morton a quick but clearly warning look and 
replied in his place: "If the mountain has maintained its course at 
that time, then it should have drifted far enough south by now to 
melt." 

"Nonsense!" 

All eyes turned to Erikson. As far as Indiana could remember, it 
was the first time he ever heard the Dane speak. 

"Icebergs don't just melt like that," Erikson continued. "Not even 
if they float further south. It takes months, if not years, for such a 
colossus to melt," he pointed his index finger at the gigantic iceberg 
in the photo. “Do you have any idea how much ice is in such a 
mountain?" 

Morton's smile suddenly seemed a little tormented. "I do," he 
said. 

"At least normally." 

Erikson looked up at him in confusion, and Browning raised his 
hand in a kind gesture. "Maybe it's easiest,” he said, "if you let 
Captain Morton and me report first and we discuss it afterwards." 

Erikson no longer disagreed, but his facial expression made clear 
what he thought of Browning's words: nothing. 

"I have to go a little further," Browning began. "As already 
mentioned, almost exactly nine months ago, the German Wehrmacht 
sent a research vessel into the Arctic waters to study the current and 
weather conditions there. Seven and a half months ago, this ship 
disappeared without a trace and without a single emergency call 
being picked up. The fate of this expedition has not yet been clarified. 
But the ship, or at least a lifeboat, must have crossed the course of 
Odinsland. Even if that" - he threw a quick, warning look at the two 
Germans, which Ludolf replied icily - "is actually not possible, 
considering the course, which the iceberg must have taken. And the 
one that the research vessel sailed." 

Von Ludolf continued to stare into the void and remained silent. 

"In any case," Browning continued, "Professor Van Hesling and 
some other survivors of the shipwreck - if it was one - have reached 


Odinsland. Obviously, they managed to survive there for several 
months. How, no one knows. On December 20th of last year, the 
POSEIDON radio operator caught a garbled SOS call, which finally 
led the ship to Odinsland. Captain Morton and a rescue crew entered 
the iceberg, but they found no survivors at first. Just a completely 
destroyed tent and the remains of a radio system." 

He took a second photo out of the pile and let it go around. The 
picture showed the last remnants of the camp that Morton and the 
sailors had come across. 

Browning waited patiently until everyone had calmly examined 
the photo before proceeding. "Captain Morton, his first officer and a 
rescue expedition then examined the iceberg. And as you all know, 
they found a survivor. Professor Van Hesling. But they found 
something else." 

This time, the dramatic pause he took was a little longer. And he 
also couldn't resist the temptation to slowly pull the next three 
photos out of the pile and spread them out in front of him with the 
back facing upwards, like a poker player who has a full house in his 
hand and enjoys delaying the moment when he reveals it. "Professor 
Van Hesling obviously did not survive with the few supplies that 
were on board the lifeboat. Captain Morton found him in a cave 
inside the iceberg." 

"And he found something else, I suppose," Indiana Jones said. 

Browning's theatrical posturing gradually got on his nerves. And 
not only him, as the looks of the others made clear. 

Browning nodded. "That's right. But before I show you what they 
have found, I would like to make one thing very clear: Captain 
Morton has our absolute confidence. He is a man of integrity through 
and through, and his crew is beyond any doubt; after all, it is not a 
banana steamer, but a research vessel that was sailing on behalf of 
the US 

government." 

"And what have you found so exciting?" asked Erikson 
impatiently. 

“This.” 

Morton turned the three pictures around and passed them on to 
the Danes. Erikson took them, fanned them apart in his hand - and 
opened his eyes in amazement. His colleague Baldurson, who had sat 
next to him and bent over curiously to be able to look over his 


shoulder, also emitted a surprised sound, stared at Browning and 
then Morton stunned for a second, and then began to hastily and in 
his native language talk to his colleague, gesticulating violently 
pointing at the pictures. 

It took a while for the two to calm down enough to pass on at 
least two of the three pictures to the others. And what Indiana saw in 
the photo, which finally reached him, made him understand the 
incredulous excitement of the two Danes. 

The image was of much better quality than the first one Browning 
had shown him. The shot was razor-sharp, and it showed the inside 
of a truly gigantic ice cave. The diameter was difficult to estimate 
because there was no benchmark, but if the numbers Morton had 
just mentioned were correct, then it had to take up most of the 
interior of Odinsland. And actually, it was not a real cave, but a huge, 
almost perfectly circular shaft that reached down to the seabed. On 
its bottom was a huge round lake, and on this lake... 

"That's impossible!" cried Erikson in the baritone of conviction. 

Browning remained silent. 

At first, Indiana Jones was quite inclined to agree with the Dane 
unreservedly. Because what he saw was perhaps not impossible, but 
it was so fantastic that it was difficult to believe it: At the edge of the 
mighty lake, still a good third embedded in the ice of the cave wall, 
there was a ship. Not just any ship. It was a large, obviously entirely 
wooden ship with a wide sweeping hull, a low railing, behind which 
round, brightly painted shields lined up, between which protruded 
several slender oars, and a bow pulled far upwards that ended in a 
carved dragon's head. The only sail that hung limply from the high 
mast was striped red and green, and instead of the usual deck or aft 
structure, there was only a low tent, also striped red and green, 
which took up the entire rear third of the ship. 

It was a Viking boat, without a doubt. 

"Impossible," Erikson murmured again. 

"That's exactly what we thought," Browning said. "To be honest, 
at the very first moment we believed it was a bad joke, despite the 
good reputation that Captain Morton and his crew enjoy. But there 
are a few points that speak firmly against it." 

Erikson threw the photo out of his hand with an almost disgusted 
gesture and looked at Morton and Browning alternately with a 
mixture of confusion and open hostility. 


“And they are?” 

Browning did not answer but passed the word on to Morton with 
a prompting gesture of his hand. 

"On the one hand," Morton said calmly, "that I myself was there 
in this cave and saw the ship. On the other hand, the fact that, in 
addition to me, my first officer and about twenty crew members also 
saw the ship. Third, the photo you are holding in your own hands 
right now, Doctor Erikson. And fourthly, Professor Van Hesling." He 
gave the German scientist a glance across the table, who answered in 
his usual way: with a stupid grin. Indiana noticed that no one had 
shown Van Hesling the pictures, even that care was taken to ensure 
that he did not get to see the photos. 

"With all due respect," said Erikson, "but the esteemed colleague 
Van Hesling seems to me at the moment hardly in a position to make 
a credible statement." 

Morton nodded. He seemed nervous, but Indiana had the sure 
feeling that it wasn't because he was afraid, he wouldn't be believed. 
Rather, it seemed to be due to the memory of what he had seen - or 
experienced 

- on Odinsland. 

"That's true, too," Morton said. “But when we discovered 
Professor Van Hesling...” He trembled audibly, and an expression of 
pain scurried briefly across his face. “... He was in this cave. And he 
must obviously have been on the ship, because he wore the typical 
clothes of a Viking. A fur coat, chain mail, sword, helmet - you can 
take a personal look at all these things if you wish. They're on board 
the Dragon." 

"We're going to,” Erikson growled grimly. "Then you have my 
word." 

"And we'd like to talk to one of the other colleagues as well," 

Baldurson added. "Where, for example, is your First Officer? Why 
isn't he here?" 

"O'Shaugnessy," Morton said softly. "Unfortunately, he won't be 
able to tell you anything more. Professor Van Hesling killed him." 

For a moment, silence spread at the table. Finally, Browning 
cleared his throat and gave Morton an inviting look, and the captain 
continued, now a little more composed: "I understand your doubts, 
gentlemen, but I give you my word that we have found exactly what 
you see in these pictures inside the mountain." 


"But that's completely impossible!" shouted Baldurson. He 
pointed to the photo with an almost angry gesture. "Either this photo 
is simply fake, or someone has played a bad joke." 

"That would be the most elaborate bad joke I've ever heard of," 
Bates said. 

Baldurson gave him an oblique look and continued with a 
convinced nod: "That may be. But I can immediately show you half a 
dozen details about this boat that are not true. The thing may look 
like a Viking ship at first glance, but it's not one." 

"That's also clear to us," Browning said. He smiled almost 
apologetically in Baldurson's direction. “We also have specialists, you 
know? But real or not - this ship is there. And if there is even the 
slightest chance that it is a real Viking boat from the time around five 
hundred or even a thousand AD, then this is the most important find 
since the rediscovery of Troy." 

And that's exactly what it wasn't. Indiana felt it. Erikson and 
Baldurson had to know, and the others looked at Browning more 
suspiciously than confused. Indiana did not even doubt the 
authenticity of this ship at that moment; but he felt as clearly as the 
others that there had to be more. A real Viking ship would of course 
be an archaeological sensation. Even a huge sensation. But none of 
this would have justified this effort. And there was something else 
that only he and Browning knew about: All the Viking ships in the 
world together would hardly have been reason enough for the 
President of the United States of America to send his best people, a 
previously top-secret US Navy test ship, and Doctor Browning, his 
man for very special cases, on a journey halfway around the world. 
Not to mention Indiana Jones and the others. 

"I don't think so," Erikson insisted. "There's something wrong 
with this." 

"And we're here to find out exactly that," Browning said. 

"And then why all the secrecy?" asked Baldurson. 

Browning only flinched slightly, but that didn't change the fact 
that Indiana Jones registered it. "Well," he began slowly. "You can 
perhaps imagine the sensation such a discovery will cause in the 
professional world. And unfortunately, not only in the professional 
world. I don't have to tell you what would have happened if we had 
made Captain Morton's discovery public prematurely. Not only all 
the scientists in the world, but also all the adventurers, treasure 


hunters and crazy people would have competed in a race to 
Greenland. And quite apart from the fact that the damage if this ship 
were found by an unqualified team and broken out of the ice, for 
example, would not be foreseeable, the waters there are dangerous, 
even for such experienced sailors as Captain Morton or the captain of 
the research vessel on which Professor Van Hesling was on. Do you 
want to take responsibility for dozens, if not hundreds, of lives that 
would be put at risk?" 

Erikson did not answer, but now Von Ludolf grabbed the photo 
and turned it thoughtfully in his hands. Finally, he looked up to 
Morton. "I want to leave it at that, my dear captain,” he said, 
"whether this picture is real, fake or just a bad joke that you have 
played. But I suppose you thoroughly examined this iceberg 
afterwards." 

Morton remained silent. But on his face suddenly appeared an 
affected expression. 

"Isn't that the case?" said Von Ludolf. 

Morton pressed around for a while, then shook his head. "No," he 
confessed. "There was no more opportunity to do so." 

Von Ludolf put the photo down and stared at the captain. 

"Excuse me?" 

"We took Professor Van Hesling on board the POSEIDON and 
immediately went back on course for the West," Morton said. 

"Without looking for more survivors?” asked Von Ludolf 
indignantly. 

"That wasn't possible," Browning said in Morton's place. 

Von Ludolf turned his head with a jerk and stared at him icily. 
“What does that mean?” 

"You have to understand the situation we've been in," Morton 
said. 

"Professor Van Hesling killed not only my first officer, but also 
another crew member. In addition, a storm was brewing. I couldn't 
risk leaving the ship near this iceberg any longer." 

"And you simply left any survivors to their fate?” said Von Ludolf 
indignantly. 

"I had no choice!" defended Morton. "I was in charge of my ship 
and my crew." 

"This is... unbelievable!" said Von Ludolf. He angrily pointed to 
the second photo, which showed the tent and the smashed radio 


system. 

"Van Hesling was certainly not alone on this mountain. You 
simply left the men to their fate!" 

"Please!" said Browning in an evocative way. "I give you my word, 
Mr Major, that we have also examined this aspect thoroughly. As 
things stood, Captain Morton had no choice but to take his ship out 
of the danger zone. If there were any doubt about this, he would not 
be here now, but would have to answer to a maritime court." 

"Humbug!" contradicted Von Ludolf. "The man was simply 
cowardly!" 

"That's enough!" said Lestrade. He hadn't even spoken very 
loudly, but his voice was so cutting that even Ludolf fell silent for a 
moment, looking at him only confused and a little unsettled. Then he 
pursed his lips and leaned forward, but this time Lestrade preceded 
him: 

"Captain Morton is a member of the U.S. Navy, Major," he said 
coldly. "I will not allow any of our officers to be insulted in my 
presence.” 

"Officer! The man is not an officer. He's just plain crazy. 

Or a fraud!" 

Lestrade began an angry response, but again Browning 
interrupted him, who apparently finally understood that the whole 
situation was threatening to slip out of his hands. "Please, 
gentlemen," he shouted. 

"I summon you! I understand that you have all been surprised in 
one way or another by what I have just told you. But I give you my 
word of honor that we have not concealed anything from them and 
have not added anything." 

"Moreover," Morton added, "in a few days you will all have the 
opportunity to see the ship with your own eyes." 

Von Ludolf said nothing more, but the looks with which he 
measured Morton spoke volumes. The two Danes continued to put 
their heads together and talked quietly and obviously very excitedly 
in their mother tongue, while repeatedly pointing to the photos of 
Odinsland and the Viking ship enclosed in it. 

After all, it was Indiana Jones who broke the increasingly 
unpleasant silence: "Maybe you can help us, professor," he said, 
addressing Van Hesling. He looked at the German scientist, but the 


question more concerned Dr. Rosenfeld, and she was the one who 
answered. 

"I don't think that's a good idea," she said. "Just as I don't think 
it's a good idea to bring Professor Van Hesling back to that iceberg." 
She gave Browning a reproachful look. "They should have told me 
where this journey was going, Doctor Browning." 

"IT didn't exactly ask you to join us,” Browning recalled unkindly. 

"That's right," replied Doctor Rosenfeld. "And if you had done it, I 
would have rejected it. What do you think will happen if Professor 
Van Hesling is brought back to the place that caused his illness?" 

"I don't know," Browning confessed calmly. "But after all, we 
have a specialist for such cases with us, don't we?" Doctor Rosenfeld 
gave him a poisonous look. 

"If not Professor Van Hesling," Indiana said, "then maybe the 
gentlemen officers can help us." He turned to Loben and Von Ludolf 
and made a quick explanatory gesture to Van Hesling. "What was the 
real purpose of the expedition in which the unfortunate professor 
participated?" 

Von Ludolf looked at him coldly. In the few moments that had 
passed, he had regained his usual self-control. "This question has 
already been answered several times,” he replied coolly. "It was a 
purely scientific enterprise. The ship was to study the current 
conditions in the Arctic Sea." 

"Probably," Bates said, "so that your submarines can navigate 
there better." 

If these words were an attempt to lure the German major out of 
his reserve, he failed. Von Ludolf did not even bother to look at the 
naval aviator, but continued, addressing Indiana: "I know your 
reputation, Doctor Jones, and I know that you are not necessarily 
sympathetic to the German Reich. But whatever you try to secrete 
into this matter, it's wrong. The very fact that our government has 
agreed to let the United States participate in this rescue operation 
should prove to you that we have nothing to hide." 

"Participate?" Indiana repeated in disbelief. He laughed without 
the slightest hint of humor. "It may be that I am wrong," he said. 
"But to me it looks like we agreed to take you with us, Major." 

"Hair splitting!" replied Von Ludolf. "After all, it was a German 
citizen who was the first to enter the iceberg, which your somewhat 


overzealous colleague christened Odinsland. Strictly speaking, this 
island is therefore German territory." 

"I thought the colonial days were over," Indiana grinned 
mockingly. 

"I forgive you your impudence!" hissed Von Ludolf. He turned to 
Browning. "Do I really have to put up with this as a guest on this 
ship?" 

Browning looked at Indiana Jones almost sadly for seconds 
before shaking his head. "No, Mr. Major, you don't have to,” he 
replied. "But on the other hand, you also have to understand Doctor 
Jones. After all, even the tiniest piece of information can help us.” 

"You have received a complete dossier on Professor Van Hesling's 
missing expedition from the Reich government in Berlin!" said Von 
Ludolf. With an annoying movement, he got up, and his assistant 
also rose. "But I can see, it's completely pointless to keep talking." 

Browning raised his hand soothingly. “Mr. Major — “ 

"If you no longer believe the word of honor of a German officer," 

Von Ludolf continued unmoved and in an icy tone, "then I 
wonder if it still makes sense for us to participate in this 
undertaking." He took his hat off the table, put it on with a jagged 
movement and left the cabin accompanied by his assistant Loben. 

Indiana Jones looked at him frowning. He was now sure that 
Morton and Browning were not the only ones who concealed 
something from him. Obviously, on this expedition, everyone hid 
something from everyone. And he was just as sure that he had not 
clashed with the two Wehrmacht officers for the last time. 

And he would be right about that, too. 

Indiana didn't sleep very well the following night either. The 
weather did not deteriorate anymore, so that the flight continued in 
its usual quiet way, but the dispute of the morning still had an effect 
throughout the day. On board there was a depressed and at the same 
time irritable mood, in which everyone seemed to be just waiting for 
someone to say or do something that did not suit them. Even Bates, 
with whom Indiana believed to have had the best relationship so far, 
seemed to avoid him. 

So, he spent most of the day in the hold where Quinn and the 
dogs were housed. Each of them had already received from Browning 
a set of the photographs he had shown them in the morning, as well 
as a copy of the few written records that existed about Morton's 


adventures on Odinsland. And of course, Indiana Jones did not miss 
the opportunity to take a look at the few things that Morton had 
brought from there. But although they were undoubtedly genuine 
and just as undoubtedly very old, they basically represented nothing 
special: a coat, boots made of coarse leather, rusty chain mail armor 
and a Germanic finger tongue sword along with a massive horn 
helmet weighing almost half a hundred. The typical clothing of a 
high-ranking Viking. Not less, but also no more. Indiana and the two 
Danes examined the things Browning willingly showed them very 
thoroughly, and they talked shop about it for almost an hour. But all 
three of them came to the conclusion that while these findings were 
astonishing, they were by no means evidence of Morton's claims. As 
little as the photos. Erikson had not doubted the authenticity of the 
pictures as vehemently during the day as he did in the early morning, 
but he had pointed out to Indiana a whole series of peculiarities that 
this boat had and that clearly did not match what was previously 
thought to be known about Viking boats. 

All in all, the conversation in the morning had brought nothing 
except a full-blown argument, no enlightenment, but only countless 
new questions. And it wasn't just Indiana Jones that had the feeling 
of getting involved with something that might end up very different 
from what it looked like now. 

He slept badly that night, although he had only gone into his 
cabin long after sunset and had previously approved four double 
whiskies at the small but well-stocked bar of the Dragon in order to 
calm his revolting stomach in advance. Dr. Rosenfeld had flatly 
rejected his request to give him some of her miracle pills. And she 
had also suffocated each of his attempts to start a conversation with 
her. Even though she had made an effort in the morning not to let it 
be noticed too clearly, she was still very upset, now that she had 
knowledge of the real destination of her trip. 

And Indiana even understood her: he was not a psychologist, but 
even he knew that Van Helsing's reactions when he came back to 
Odinsland and perhaps really saw this ship there simply could not 
have been foreseen. It was possible that it could be the salutary shock 
his mind needed to regain balance. But it was just as possible that 
the memory of what he had been through in the months on the ice 
would completely break him. 


So, it was no wonder that Indiana - long after midnight, but much 
longer before sunrise - was startling from a restless sleep plagued by 
nightmares. He was still tired, and there was another uneasy feeling 
in his stomach. The ground beneath him gently swayed up and down. 
The weather seemed to have gotten worse again during the night. For 
a while he rolled restlessly on his narrow bunk, then he realized that 
he would not be able to fall asleep again and got up. 

He left the cabin. It was very quiet on board the ship. Very 
quietly, and as if from a very, very long distance, he heard the 
howling of the wind tugging at the shell of the airship, and even the 
constant roar and rumble of the propeller motors seemed to have 
become quieter. But light came out of the common room, and as he 
approached the door, he heard muffled voices. He entered the room 
and recognized Bates and Morton sitting at a small table next to one 
of the large windows talking. Morton turned his back on him, but 
Bates looked up, frowned in surprise for a moment, and then waved 
a gesture at him. 

"You can't sleep either, huh?" he asked as Indiana sat down with 
them. Indiana shook his head, nodded fleetingly to Morton, and only 
then said, "No. I'm afraid aviation is not necessarily my profession." 

"Mine neither," Morton said tormented. 

Indiana looked at him questioningly and surprised, and Morton 
added explanatory, "I know it sounds ridiculous. After all, I have 
been a sailor and have not been seasick all my life. But on board this 
flying monster here, I begin to understand what many must have 
been through on my ship." 

Indiana laughed softly and shook his head dismissively when 
Bates offered him a cigarette. Thoughtfully, he looked out of the 
window. 

Outside it was the dead of night, and the sky had become cloudy 
again, so that the stars could no longer be seen. But deep, very deep 
under the ship, he saw a faint glitter. They were located above the 
open sea. 

Apparently, the Dragon had turned during the night and set 
course for the north, out into the ocean. 

"How long will it take us?" 

Bates shrugged his shoulders. "You can't say that exactly," 
Morton replied. "Maybe, two, three days, maybe a week. That 


depends on how far the mountain has drifted off and whether we 
find it right away or not." 

"Lovely prospects," Indiana growled. 

Morton smiled. "With a bit of luck, it'll only take a few days," he 
said. 

"Yes, and if not, then we're also set up for a few months," Indiana 
added. Morton looked at him questioningly, and Bates also frowned. 

Indiana pointed his hand up to the ceiling. "I've been up there a 
few times,” he said. "Quinn and the dogs are housed in the storage 
rooms, you know. And I noticed that this ship is crammed with 
supplies." 

Bates was not surprised. "After all, we may have to stay on this 
iceberg for a long time," he said. "If this ship is really there..." 

"That's it," Morton said seriously. He watched Bates and Indiana 
closely at these words. 

"No one doubts that you have seen it," Indiana hastily corrected. 
"But it is..." He searched for words in vain for a moment and finally 
saved himself in an embarrassed smile. "Well, even - or especially — 
I, as a scientist, find it difficult to believe such a thing. I've seen a lot 
of amazing things, but it hasn't been there before." 

Morton nodded. He smiled fleetingly, but he also looked hurt at 
the same time, and Indiana could understand that. "Believe me, 
Doctor Jones," he replied. "I felt the same way. But I swear, in all 
that is sacred to me, that I have seen this ship. It's there." 

"Were you on board?” asked Indiana. 

Morton shook his head. "Unfortunately, no. It was not possible to 
get there. And apart from that, we had other problems." 

“Van Hesling?” 

Morton nodded. A shadow scurried across his face. 

"What do you mean by that?" asked Jones. 

It took a while for Morton to respond. And when he did, a strange 
expression came into his eyes. He looked at Indiana, but at the same 
time it was as if he saw something completely different. And 
whatever it was, what the words reminded him of, it must have been 
a very unpleasant, bitter memory. "Something... was there," he said. 
“T know it sounds crazy, but I just felt it. Something... Evil surrounds 
this mountain." 

"Something evil?" 


Morton smiled nervously. "I know what that must sound like to 
your ears, Doctor Jones. After all, you are a scientist. But I can't 
describe it any other way. And it happened to everyone on board. 
You can ask any man from Poseidon: they all felt it. This floating 
iceberg is an evil place." 

"It must have been bad there," Bates said compassionately. 

Morton nodded again. He raised his left hand, and Indiana only 
now realized that three of his fingers were stiff. "A small memento of 
my last encounter with Odinsland," Morton said. "And I was still 
lucky. 

My first officer and three men of the crew are dead." 

Indiana and Bates waited for him to continue speaking, but 
Morton didn't. Instead, he suddenly got up, stared out of the window 
for another second into the night and then said goodbye with a few 
murmured words. Indiana looked thoughtfully after him as he left 
the room. 

"I'm curious to see what we're really going to find there,” Bates 
said when they were alone. 

Indiana looked at him questioningly. 

"I didn't want to say it when Morton was there," Bates continued. 
He suddenly spoke more quietly, and he only did so after he had 
convinced himself with a quick glance around that they were really 
alone. "But I was in one of those holds you were talking about. In 
some there are really supplies." 

"And in the others?" asked Indiana. 

Again, Bates hesitated for a moment with the answer. "Weapons," 
he finally said. Indiana should not have been surprised, after 
everything that had happened so far. But he was anyway. 
"Weapons?" he repeated in disbelief. 

Bates nodded and paced along with the back of his hand under 
his chin. "The Dragon is crammed with weapons so far," he 
confirmed. 

"And Lestrade's so-called occupation is not an occupation either. 
I don't know what Browning really thinks he can find on this iceberg, 
but he has to have a damn respect for it." 

"Weapons?" Indiana repeated. "Are you sure?" 

"One hundred percent," Bates replied. And suddenly he grinned 
again. "Do you want to see them?" 


Indiana hesitated. He believed Bates. The naval aviator had no 
reason at all to lie to him, And, at the same time he wanted nothing 
more urgently than to convince himself with his own eyes that Bates 
was speaking the truth. But on the other hand, there was still what 
the president had said to him. Perhaps it was time to admit to 
himself that he had not yet fully understood the seriousness of these 
words. 

Nevertheless... 

He lifted his gaze and looked at Bates. "Why not?" 

They got up, left the lounge and climbed up the narrow iron 
staircase. 

Bates made a gesture to be silent and looked around attentively in 
all directions before opening the hatch leading inside the actual hull. 

Indiana knew that his caution was only too justified. With the 
irritable mood that prevailed on board anyway, they would be easy 
fodder for Lestrade to imprison Bates and him until the end of their 
journey, if they provided him with even a flimsy pretext for it. On the 
other hand, there was little danger of them being discovered. It was 
the middle of the night, and even if someone were to watch them, he 
could still claim that they had wanted to go to Quinn and the dogs. 

Stooped, he climbed behind Bates through the narrow hatch, let it 
slide behind him again - and froze. 

They were not alone. 

All around them there was almost complete darkness, to which 
their eyes only gradually got used to, and the only thing he heard 
were his and Bates' muffled breaths, as well as the distant roar of the 
propeller motors. And yet he felt that someone else was here. Very 
close. 

"What is it?” asked Bates in a whisper. 

Indiana hastily raised his hand and waved off —which was rather 
pointless given the darkness —but Bates seemed to feel the 
movement as he fell silent. 

Indiana listened intensely. At first, he heard nothing more, but 
then he thought he could perceive a soft grinding sound in the 
darkness to his left. Carefully he turned his head, closed his eyes, 
slowly counted to ten in his mind and then lifted his eyelids again. 
He now at least saw outlines. 

In the dark, the ship seemed even bigger and scarier than in 
daylight. 


A huge flying hall in which formless outlines and shadows 
crowded together and the ends of which could not be seen in both 
directions. 

Close to him he could see Bates’ crouched shadow, which, like 
him, was frozen in the middle of movement and was obviously also 
listening - and behind it an outline that did not belong here at all. 

“Be careful!” 

His warning came not a second too soon. The shadow behind 
Bates suddenly awoke to silent but terribly fast movement, and 
immediately afterwards Indiana heard a muffled, clapping blow, 
followed by Bates' 

moans and a second, slightly louder rumble as the naval aviator 
fell to the ground. 

Indiana pushed himself off with all his might and jumped 
towards the invisible attacker with his arms outstretched. But he had 
underestimated the man. The other seemed to have anticipated his 
movement, because he swerved to the side at the last moment, 
stretched his leg forward at lightning speed and gave Indiana a 
massive punch in the neck, which caused him to fall to the ground 
right next to Bates. 

Immediately he climbed up again, raised his left arm protectively 
in front of his face and clenched his other hand into a fist while 
looking wildly for the attacker. But the man refrained from exploiting 
his current advantage but disappeared into the darkness with far- 
reaching steps. After only a few moments, Indiana could no longer 
see him, but his footsteps rumbled audibly on the narrow path. 

Jones whirled around, set out to take up the pursuit, and then 
stopped in the middle of the movement to bend down to Bates. "Are 
you okay?" 

he asked. 

Bates moaned softly, lifted himself on his knees and hands, and 
shook his head. "The guy has a punch like an ox," he said. "But I 
think I’m okay. Grab the guy!" 

Indiana hesitated, but eventually he nodded. "Call the others!" he 
said. Then he whirled around and stormed after the man. 

Indiana was hot on the heels of the shadows, but the other had to 
either have the orientation of a bat or simply know better here, 
because while Indiana constantly stumbled over some obstacles 
abruptly emerging from the darkness, the other moved with almost 


dancing ease. His lead grew. Indiana wasn't quite sure where he 
wanted to go 

— the airship was big, but even the largest room ended 
somewhere. 

And then the man suddenly disappeared. 

Indiana stumbled a few more steps before stopping in surprise 
and looking around confused. He had almost reached the bow of the 
Dragon. In front of him, barely a dozen steps away, the running 
plank ended at a waist-high metal railing, and behind it was nothing 
but the delicate metal skeleton of the airship and the silver shell that 
stretched over it. 

But that was impossible! The guy couldn't have Vanished into 
thin air. 

"Jones! Above you!” 

Indiana's head flew with a jerk as he looked up - and indeed: The 
figure was already a good five, six meters above him. Like a huge, 
four-legged spider, she skillfully and almost silently climbed up the 
thin metal ladder that led to the upper areas of the Dragon. 

Indiana immediately set out to pursue. But this time, too, the 
other was faster. Indiana climbed as fast as he could, and more than 
once he sensed the thin sprouts in the darkness more than he really 
saw them. 

Nevertheless, the other moved further and further away from 
him, and Indiana had barely climbed half of the ladder when the 
figure above him disappeared. Moments later, he heard hasty 
footsteps on the metal of a second, even narrow catwalk that 
stretched above him. 

An icy breeze hit him as he climbed out onto the catwalk 
moments later, snorting. He now saw the shadow about thirty, if not 
forty steps in front of him, a stooped, massive figure who moved 
away from him with far-reaching steps. But although he was now 
much further away, he could still see him more clearly, because his 
figure stood out as a sharply defined shadow in front of a gray 
shimmer that suddenly filled the ship. 

The cover! it shot it through Indiana's head. Someone had cut a 
hole in the shell of the airship! 

"Stop!" shouted Indiana. Of course, the figure did not react to his 
voice even now, but at least he turned his gaze in the middle of his 
run and looked at him briefly. The light was too poor for him to see 


his face, but at least he saw that it was not one from the crew. The 
man was not wearing the Navy's blue onboard uniform, but a simple 
dark suit that he had obviously put on for a single reason: to hide in 
the darkness up here. And Indiana saw something else: In his right 
hand it flashed briefly and silver - a knife! 

"Stop, damn it!" shouted Indiana. "You don't stand a chance!" 

The other seemed to disagree. Instead of giving up, he accelerated 
his steps even more and quickly approached the large, frayed hole 
that gaped in the side wall of the Dragon. 

The icy wind whipped Indiana more violently in the face. With it, 
rain veils drifted into the interior of the airship, which made the 
smooth metal under his feet even more slippery and unsafe. He had 
trouble keeping himself on his feet at all, while the other was in front 
of him with almost unhindered steadiness. 

He saw the trap, a fraction of a second, before he could really 
walk in. 

The man was not alone. He suddenly stopped and turned around, 
and at the same moment Indiana saw a second squat shadow that 
appeared behind him out of nowhere. And a third dark figure, which 
curved on the ground between the two. A soft moan came to his ear. 

Indiana also stopped, released his whip from his belt and 
instinctively threw himself aside when one of the shadows made a 
movement and he noticed the fleeting flashing of metal. 

The knife missed him by a hair's breadth and crashed into the 
catwalk somewhere far behind him, rattling. But the sudden 
movement had thrown Indiana off balance. Hard and painful, he 
bounced his hip against the iron railing of the bridge, felt himself in 
danger of losing his balance, and instinctively stretched out his arms 
as he tilted backwards. His hands clung with desperate force around 
the thin metal tube. 

He saw how one of the shadowy figures began to move towards 
him, tried to pull himself up and almost completely lost his grip. 

His dangling feet grazed something soft and yielding. Indiana 
looked down and realized that he was hanging just above one of the 
airship's huge gas chambers. It had the shape of a bulging balloon 
measuring a good fifteen meters, and even if its surface had been 
stable enough to support his weight - which he doubted - there was 
nothing to hold on to. If he lost his grip on the railing, he would 


inevitably slip off this huge balloon and break his neck fifteen meters 
lower. 

Screams were now heard under him. Numerous hasty steps 
boomed on the metal of the running plank, and when he turned his 
gaze, he saw a hunky black-haired figure with the skill of a monkey 
up the ladder. 

Quinn. But as fast as the Eskimo was, he would be too late. The 
attacker had almost reached him, and even if he no longer had a 
knife, two or three firm stomps on Indiana's finger would serve the 
same purpose as a blade. Once again, he tried with all his strength to 
pull his knees to his body and get at least one leg on the plank, then a 
terrible blow hit his left hand and paralyzed it up to his arm. Every 
feeling disappeared from his fingers. Helplessly, he had to watch as 
his hand slipped at its support, and for a few terrible seconds he 
hung only on one arm over the abyss. In vain, he tried to clench his 
left, bruised hand into a fist in order to hit the attacker. And at that 
moment, the man lifted his two fists together to make them crash 
down on his right hand. 

Indiana put everything on one card. He pulled both knees to his 
body, lifted his feet against the edge of the narrow running plank - 
and pushed himself backwards with all his might. 

In a seemingly endless second, he seemed to hang weightlessly 
over nothingness. Then he bounced on something soft, very 
compliant, instinctively threw himself around and stretched out his 
arms to find support somewhere. 

The surface of the helium balloon was even smoother than he had 
feared. He felt himself begin to slide into the depths, clawed his 
fingers tightly in despair - and the miracle happened: the crash 
turned into a slow glide, and after another frightening second, he 
came to rest. 

On the catwalk above him, a disappointed growl could be heard. 

Indiana carefully raised his head, blinked up to the huge figure, 
which even now he could only recognize as a black shadow, and 
found that he was lying in a gentle depression that had pushed his 
own body weight into the surface of the huge air bag. And 
miraculously, the material withstood the load. 

Cautiously, he began to move. It was possible when he moved 
only millimeter by millimeter and tried to distribute his weight as 
evenly as possible, even if the thin ground below him began to sway 


threateningly. Gently pressed against the surface of the air sac and 
working his way forward only with the tips of his fingers and toes, he 
tried to crawl back up to get all the way to the top of the huge gas 
container. 

And it probably would have worked out if it hadn't been for the 
man on the catwalk. 

Indiana was far too busy staying alive to give the attacker the 
attention he deserved. But he nevertheless noticed that Quinn had 
reached the end of the ladder on the other side of the aisle and was 
threatening to rise to his full size of well over two meters. The 
shadow on the plank receded a few steps back, stopped and pulled a 
knife. 

But not to attack Quinn with it. Instead, he pulled back, hesitated 
for a split second - and threw it with all his might at Indiana Jones! 

Indiana ducked as best he could to avoid the blade. This time the 
knife missed him by a good meter - but he realized decidedly too late 
that the man had not aimed at him at all. 

The heavy dagger pierced the thin foil on which it lay without 
visible resistance and disappeared into the depths. 

For a moment, Indiana stared in disbelief at the tiny, barely 
hand-span-sized hole that the dagger had torn into the coated 
canvas, and suddenly gas from the depths hissed directly into his 
face. 

Indiana Jones, frightened, took a deep breath and immediately 
bent over, suffocating when helium flowed into his lungs instead of 
oxygen. 

The hasty movement caused the crack in the tissue under him to 
grow even further. A disgusting tearing sound, as if from a knife 
blade in silk, sounded, and immediately Indiana felt everything 
below him give way, lowering in an almost slow movement - and 
then there was nothing left under him. 

Helplessly, he plunged into the depths. One second, two - and he 
hit something that gently intercepted his body like an oversized 
trampoline and bounced up two or three times before he finally came 
to rest. 

Instinctively, he had held his breath, and it was probably what 
saved his life. He hastily straightened up, immediately lost his 
balance again, because here too the floor under him gave way like 
foam rubber and looked around desperately. Absolute blackness 


surrounded him. The crack in the top of the giant balloon through 
which he had fallen seemed infinitely distant. And it was. Even if 
there had been a way to get up there, he just didn't have enough 
time. 

He whirled around, staring wildly into the darkness and trying 
with all concentration to calm the chaos in his thoughts. He had only 
seconds left. His lungs were already burning as if they had been 
burned with acid, and a numb, soporific feeling was already 
beginning to spread in his head. And just a few more moments, and 
he would have to breathe. The gas with which the chamber was filled 
was not toxic, but it was also not life-sustaining, and he would choke 
on it just as surely as if it were cyanide gas. Just not quite as fast. 

His thoughts were racing. His hands groped over his clothes, 
looking for anything to tear or cut the thin tissue with, but found 
nothing. He had dropped the whip at the top, and since they were 
here on board an airship - supposedly - occupied only by allies, there 
had been no reason for him to bring any weapon. 

The hammering in his chest got worse. His lungs were screaming 
for oxygen, and he wondered how long he would withstand it all. He 
had to get out of here! No matter how. 

His fingers slid over something hard. The belt buckle! 

With hasty movements, Indiana Jones opened his belt, 
unceremoniously tore it down along with the loops that normally 
held him by the pants and rammed the blunt metal thorn of the 
buckle with all his might into the thin material below him. 

A hiss sounded, and a tiny hole was created under his fingers. 
Indiana tore and pulled the belt buckle with desperate force, tried to 
pull it like a knife through the tough material of the helium bag and 
understood more and more clearly that he would not make it. He 
could hardly think. His lungs hurt as if they were filled with white- 
hot lava, and his strength was already greatly diminishing. He fell to 
the side, grabbed again with both hands and finally managed to 
widen the hole so much that he could push both hands in. 

Everything began to blur around him. The pain in his lungs and 
the hammering of his own pulse beat behind his temples 
disappeared, and suddenly he felt light, almost weightless. Below 
him was a pale, tiny light, through which red flashes twitched and on 
which his hands were struggling. He sank forward, crawled with the 


last bit of force exactly towards this tiny spot of light, pressed his face 
against it - and then he could breathe. 

His lungs filled with sweet, delicious oxygen. Greedily, he sucked 
it in as deeply as he could, closed his eyes and did nothing but take a 
breath for the next two or three minutes. 

His frenzied pulse gradually calmed down. His lungs no longer 
hurt, but an increasingly violent feeling of dizziness began to spread 
in his head. As if through a gray drifting fog, he saw that figures 
appeared below him, figures in blue uniforms and white naval caps, 
one of them in a gray uniform decorated with black and gold tresses, 
which somehow seemed inappropriate. Screams filled the airship, 
and the tramping of countless hasty steps. 

Suddenly, one of the figures stopped, raised his head and looked 
directly up at him. It was Lestrade. His eyes widened stunned when 
he saw the face of Indiana Jones in the cut shell of the gas tank. 
"What the hell are you doing there?" he shouted. 

"I'm trying to stay alive," Indiana Jones replied laboriously. His 
voice sounded ridiculous: shrill and squeaky, distorted by the helium 
that had filled his lungs. He took another deep breath, straightened 
up and pulled with all his might. The thin material now tore like 
paper, and suddenly Indiana lost his grip once and could just cling 
somewhere so as not to fall headlong into the depths, and landed 
clumsily barely a meter in front of Lestrade's feet. Above him, the gas 
tank gradually began to lose its shape. The helium now flowed from 
both cracks faster and faster into the open air, and the huge bulging 
balloon had long since become a sack only half as large with the 
appearance of a shriveled brown giant melon. 

Lestrade looked up from Indiana Jones to the collapsing gas tank 
and then back again. "What... what did you do?" he asked. His voice 
was only a horrified croak. That someone had dared to lay hands on 
his ship must be tantamount to blasphemy for him. Indiana 
laboriously climbed up, shook his head two or three times to get rid 
of the drowsiness, and said again, "I tried to survive, my dear 
Colonel. 

Someone was kind enough to want to assign me a single room for 
the rest of the trip." He pointed his index finger upwards. "In that 
thing there." 

Lestrade's eyes almost swelled out of the sockets. "You... You...," 
he stammered. 


Indiana didn't listen anymore. The dizziness in his head got 
worse and worse, and in his mouth a disgusting putrid taste began to 
spread. 

Obviously, the gas that kept the Dragon in the air was not quite as 
harmless as was commonly claimed. He wanted to take a step, felt 
his knees soften, and instinctively reached for the first thing his 
hands found: the ribbon on the left side of Lestrade's chest that tore 
off under his weight. 

Indiana staggered. He tried in vain to find a foothold somewhere 
and took one last laborious step. Everything was spinning in his 
head, and his thoughts began to get confused. 

As he tried to sway past Lestrade, he fell lengthwise - and this 
time over his own pants, which, deprived of his belt, had slipped and 
slid down to his ankles. 

But he didn't notice anything more. 


KK 


He woke up with the worst headache of his life. There was a taste in 
his mouth, as if he had tried to eat his grandfather's death shirt for 
breakfast, and in his limbs a feeling of anesthesia spread that almost 
bordered on pain. He blinked, moaned suppressed when a bright, 
unbearably glaring light pierced his eyes, and hastily lowered his 
eyelids again. 

"IT think he's coming to himself." 

The voice seemed vaguely familiar to him, but he was still too 
dazed to identify it. Much more carefully than the first time he lifted 
his eyelids again, and this time he could see. 

He was no longer inside the airship but lay on the platform in his 
own cabin. Colonel Lestrade, Browning, and Bates were standing 
around him with worried faces, and Dr. Rosenfeld was sitting on the 
edge of his couch, just snapping off the pencil-thin flashlight she had 
used to shine in his eyes. When she met his gaze, she smiled 
fleetingly and asked, "How do you feel?" 

"Do you want an honest answer?" 

Dr. Rosenfeld's smile became even friendlier as she shook her 
head. 

"Don't try to get up," she said. Turning to Lestrade and the 
others, she explained: "He seems to have survived it relatively well. I 


do not think he is seriously injured. But I'm not a doctor," she added. 

Indiana Jones ignored Doctor Rosenfeld's advice and _ lifted 
himself up to his elbows, which he regretted almost the same second, 
because the dizziness in his head suddenly awoke to new life, and 
nausea spread in his stomach like a warm, sticky wave. 

"What happened?" he asked laboriously. He had difficulty 
speaking. 

What came out of his mouth was no longer that silly Mickey 
mouse voice, but his larynx and lips still felt numb, and he was 
indescribably thirsty. 

"I thought you could tell us that." Lestrade told Doctor Rosenfeld 
with his eyes that she should get up, waited for her to obey, and 
settled in her place on the edge of Indiana's bed. "What was going on 
up there?" 

"I don't know," Indiana replied truthfully. "Someone attacked 
Bates and me when we came up.” He gave the naval aviator a 
sympathetic look, but Bates just nodded and remained silent. 

Lestrade took turns looking at him and Bates with hostile looks. 
"We know that by now,” he replied. "What were you looking for up 
there?" 

Bates pulled together very easily, and Indiana realized that he 
had not told the captain of the Dragon the whole truth. "We wanted 
to go to Quinn and the dogs," he lied. "I couldn't sleep, and Bates 
likes animals as much as I do." 

Lestrade's gaze made it very clear what he thought of this answer, 
but he did not elaborate further, but asked, "Could you recognize any 
of the men?" 

"No." Indiana shook his head regretfully - and very carefully - and 
tried to swing his legs off the couch. The fact that he more or less 
pushed Lestrade off the edge of his bed was an unintended, but by no 
means a regrettable side effect. "I thought you had gotten them," he 
continued after straightening up. 

Lestrade's facial expression became even darker. "No," he replied. 

"We had our hands full trying to stop the ship from crashing and 
bring you and Morton down here." "Morton?" Indiana looked up 
confused. 

"Someone tried to kill him," Browning confessed quietly and very 
seriously. "And would have succeeded if you and Bates hadn't burst 
in between." 


"Any idea who?" asked Indiana Jones. 

"They escaped," Browning said gloomily. "But I can roughly 
imagine who it was." He made a prompt hand gesture and looked at 
Doctor Rosenfeld first, then Indiana questioningly. "Do you feel able 
to get up?" 

Indiana didn't feel able to do anything at all, but he nodded 
anyway, gratefully grabbed Bates' helpfully outstretched hand, and 
stood up cautiously. 

They left the cabin. Although it still had to be the dead of night, 
there was now a lot of activity on board the Dragon. Everywhere you 
could hear the footsteps, voices and sounds of hurried people 
rushing back and forth. And the roar of the engines had also 
changed: it now sounded more powerful, deeper, and Indiana 
understood that he himself had nearly lost not only his life by a hair, 
but colonel Lestrade had also nearly lost control of his precious ship. 

They entered the common room. It was brightly lit by daylight, 
and about twenty soldiers - this time fully armed with rifles, planted 
bayonets and pistol belts - stood around in small groups between the 
tables. He spotted Morton at the same table where he had sat with 
him and Bates two hours ago. The captain sat bent over and had his 
head in his hands; on his forehead a white bandage shone, on the 
right side of which there was an ugly dark spot. The two Danish 
researchers sat next to him. At another table, just a bit away, Loben 
and Von Ludolf squatted, as always with stone faces and despite the 
late hour with perfectly fitting uniforms. And the soldiers 
surrounding their table were not standing there by chance, Indiana 
Jones understood that the same moment he saw them. 

He walked a little faster, leaned forward and touched Morton on 
the shoulder. The captain looked up. He blinked. His gaze was dim, 
and it seemed like a while before he even recognized Indiana. Then 
he forced himself to a laborious smile. "Doctor Jones," he said. 

"How are you?" asked Indiana worriedly. Morton's smile became 
even more tormented. "I'm still alive, if that's what you mean. But I 
only owe that to you. If you hadn't come...” 

"That was pure coincidence," Indiana said. "What happened?" 

He pulled up a chair and sat down when Morton shrugged his 
shoulders. "I don't know," he confessed unhappily. "I went to my 
cabin after we talked to each other, and from then on..." 

He hesitated. "I have no idea what happened," he finally said. 


"I must have gotten a blow to the head. When I woke up, I was 
lying up there on the catwalk, and one of the two guys was about to 
cut a hole in the shell near the bridge with a knife." 

"But what for?” wondered Erikson. 

"Certainly not because he was warm," Lestrade growled angrily. 

"The two wanted to throw Captain Morton overboard, I suppose." 

"And for that they cut a hole in the shell?" asked Indiana 
doubtfully. 

"Do you know a better explanation?" 

"No," Indiana confessed. "But I don't like yours either." 

He turned to Morton again. "Did you recognize them?" 

Morton shook his head again. "I didn't notice anything at all," he 
said. 

"They must have been waiting for me. I really don't know who it 
was." 

"Who the hell would have a reason to kill you?" asked Indiana. 

Captain Morton did not answer immediately, but he was also not 
the only one who lifted his gaze and looked over at the two Germans, 
who sat a few tables away and watched the small gathering with 
undisguised distrust. 

"You're not serious about that," Indiana doubted. He was 
probably the last on board to call the two German Wehrmacht 
officers his friends; but he did not believe they would commit 
murder. Especially not when it was so pointless and obvious. 

But then he remembered something. Something he had seen and 
immediately forgotten, but which he suddenly remembered again. 

"Why are you staring at me?" asked Von Ludolf. His voice was as 
cool and serene as ever, but there was something aggressive in his 
gaze. 

"Oh, it's... nothing,” Browning said. “It's just...” 

He searched for words for a moment, smiled fleetingly and 
falsely, and cleared his throat audibly. As he continued to speak, his 
voice had taken on an official tone. "It's just... someone tried to kill 
Captain Morton." 

Von Ludolf nodded angrily. "And of course, you immediately 
suspect us," he said. "Why? Is there any evidence against us, or is it 
simply the fact that we are the only Germans that are on board?" 

"They were up there," Indiana replied in Browning's place. 


"And? Almost everyone was up there," replied Von Ludolf. He 
penetrated Indiana with a cold, glittering look of a snake looking for 
a suitable place to bite. "We heard the screams and ran up to see 
what was going on. And to help." 

"Did anyone see you doing this?" asked Browning. 

Von Ludolf laughed humorlessly. "For example, Doctor Jones," 
he replied. "In addition to about three dozen men of your crew, 
Mister Browning." 

Browning ignored the biting mockery in Von Ludolf's voice and 
shook his head. "I don't mean that, Mr. Major," he said. "I mean, has 
anyone seen you run upstairs after we heard Doctor Jones' 
screams?" 

The German shrugged his shoulders. "I don't know," he said. "But 
I think so. Why not just ask the men who were upstairs?" 

"We will," Browning assured. "We certainly will." 

"I’ve had just about enough of this," snapped Von Ludolf. "What 
reason should Major Loben and I have for wanting to kill Captain 
Morton? And in such a stupid way?" 

"I don't know," Browning replied. "For me, the whole thing 
makes as little sense here as it does for everyone here. Even 
assuming there was a reason to kill Captain Morton, I immediately 
think of about twenty-five methods to do this more inconspicuously 
and safely than knocking him down, carrying him across the ship and 
cutting a hole in the outer shell and then throwing him into the sea." 

Anger flashed in Von Ludolf's eyes. Browning had finally 
managed to shake his self-confidence. And probably it would have 
really come to a quarrel between the two men if the door had not 
been blown open at that moment and one of the Marines stormed in. 
With quick steps, he crossed the room, crouched down near 
Browning and whispered something in his ear. Browning looked up, 
looked at the man questioningly for a moment, and then rose with a 
jerk. 

"What's happened?" asked Indiana. 

"I don't know yet," Browning replied. "But we sent a few men up 
there to look for traces up there. And it looks like they've found 
something." 


KK 


The huge hall had changed completely since Indiana had last been 
here. The rays of light from countless powerful flashlights cut 
through the darkness, and everywhere were rushing, searching 
figures. The ship echoed the voices of the men, who obviously left no 
corner in their search for the assassins or any traces they may have 
left behind. 

Even the door to the hold where the dogs were housed was open 
and guarded by an armed sailor. Behind it, Indiana could hear the 
excited growls and whining of the dogs, as well as Quinn's voice 
murmuring soothing words, probably so that the animals would not 
rush to the men who searched their accommodation. 

Lestrade pointed upwards, up to the catwalk where Indiana had 
fought against the two shadows. Very quickly and without another 
word, they followed the man who had whispered something to 
Browning. 

In front of the narrow ladder that led upwards, there was a small 
crowd for a moment. Indiana took a step back to give way to 
Browning, Bates and the others. He himself wasn't so keen to climb 
up there again. 

His gaze grazed the huge, now sagging gas tank, in which he 
almost found an inglorious end by a hair. 

"Is the damage very great?" he turned to Lestrade, who looked at 
the shredded tank with glances, as if saying goodbye to a dead son. 

Lestrade made a movement that seemed to be a mixture of 
shrugging and shaking his head. "If you mean whether it prevents us 
from achieving our goal: no," he replied. "But we won't be quite as 
fast anymore. And we have to be careful if we get into a storm." 

"But the ship won't crash?” Asked Indiana. 

Lestrade grimaced. "The Dragon has a total of eight helium 
tanks," 

he said. "And it would still fly even if there was only gas in two of 
them. Even with one, we could make an emergency landing. But it 
could affect our maneuverability." 

He seemed to want to say more, but suddenly stopped and 
walked back with a furrowed brow until he stood directly under the 
limp giant sack. The crack through which Indiana Jones had worked 
his way outdoors gaped like a huge wound with frayed edges just 
above his head. But that wasn't what caught his attention. Suddenly, 
he grasped down, groped over the silver-colored fabric and seemed 


to find something. Indiana couldn't see exactly what it was, but 
Lestrade stuck his arm through the crack, looked around inside the 
destroyed tank for a moment, and then took out something that he 
looked at frowning for a second and then made disappear into his 
pocket with a quick movement. 

"What did you find?" asked Indiana curiously when Lestrade 
returned. 

The Colonel did not answer but passed him without a word and 
began to climb the iron ladder. Indiana looked after him angrily and 
finally made his way up as the last. 

The narrow staircase began to groan menacingly under their 
weight and sway back and forth as Indiana Jones, Colonel Lestrade, 
the two Danes, Bates, Morton, Browning, and the soldier who had 
picked them up approached the gaping hole on the ship's hull. The 
narrow corridor was not designed for such loads. And Indiana's own 
experience with this ship was not of the kind that made him have too 
much confidence in its durability. 

"Here, sir." The soldier raised his flashlight and let the beam glide 
over the edges of the hole like a pointing stick. Close to the gaping 
wound in the fuselage of the Dragon, someone had _ painted 
something on the wall in ten-centimeter-tall, shaky letters. 

"Odin!" Murmured Lestrade. 

Indiana Jones looked confused. "What did you say?" 

"Odin!" Lestrade repeated, pointing his hand at the scraggly 
letters. 

"That's what it says.” 

He stepped one step closer, and Indiana also leaned forward 
curiously and worriedly at the same time. Lestrade hesitantly 
stretched out his hand, touched one of the letters with his finger, and 
then carefully guided it to his lips. He became pale when he gently 
tasted it. "This is... Blood!" he murmured shakenly. 

"But what on earth is that supposed to mean?” stammered 
Morton confusedly. "That doesn't make any sense at all!" Suddenly, 
Indiana jumped, his eyes widened. 

"Yes," he said. “It does makes sense!” 

And with that, he whirled around on the spot and stormed back 
over the tottering catwalk as fast as he could. Lestrade and Browning 
looked at him distraught, but at least Bates - and after another 
second Morton 


- seemed to understand what he meant, because they followed 
him quickly. 

Indiana raced down the plank, reached the ladder and climbed 
down. 

Roughly he pushed aside a soldier who did not clear the way for 
him fast enough, ran towards the flap and jumped back into the 
passenger gondola of the Dragon, always taking two or three length 
steps at once. 

Behind him he heard Morton and then Lestrade shouting, but he 
did not pay attention to them, on the contrary only ran faster until he 
reached Van Hesling's cabin. 

At his destination, Indiana wasted no time looking for the key, 
but unceremoniously slammed open the thin plywood door with his 
shoulder, staggered into the tiny room and blindly groped for the 
light switch. 

The cabin was completely devastated. What Indiana saw when 
the light bulb flared up under the ceiling was a picture of such 
complete destruction that he simply stopped for a second in 
amazement and looked around: Everything, literally everything in 
this room, had been overturned, broken, torn, shredded or otherwise 
destroyed. Even the pillow and bed linen were torn to pieces, so 
white down feathers were snowed down on the chaos. On the wall 
next to the door was smeared with red paint a cross, the upper, short 
part of which was incomplete. 

Behind him, Morton and Bates pushed into the cabin and 
stopped as stunned as he was. Then hasty steps approached, and 
Lestrade and a violently panting Doctor Browning also tried to push 
past Indiana and the other two into the tiny chamber. 

"Good God!" cried Browning in horror. "What happened here?" 

Indiana did not come to answer immediately, because at that 
moment a narrow black-haired figure squeezed between the men and 
stopped with a suppressed cry under the door. 

Doctor Rosenfeld's face lost all color, and her eyes widened in 
horror when she saw the condition of Van Hesling's cabin. 
Frightened, she slapped her hand in front of her mouth, stared at 
Indiana stunned for a moment, and then turned helplessly around 
her axis. "Where... is he?" 

Indiana did not respond. But in his mind's eye, the image of the 
frayed hole that someone had cut into the outer shell of the Dragon 


and a shaky word written on the wall with blood was created once 
again. 

"Van Hesling?" murmured Morton. Almost helplessly, he looked 
at Indiana. "You... You believe that it was Van Hesling who caused 
me..." 

Indiana shook his head grimly. "No," he said with conviction. 
"That wasn't Van Hesling." 

"I didn't think you recognized anyone?" asked Lestrade 
suspiciously. 

"But I'm quite sure he wasn't. Moreover, he was not alone. There 
were two men up there," he recalled. 

"What... does all this mean?" stuttered Doctor Rosenfeld, 
distraught. 

Where is Professor Van Hesling? And what...” 

Indiana dodged her gaze, remained silent for a second, and then 
turned to Morton and Lestrade again. "I don't know what really 
happened,” he said. "But I can tell you what I believe. “He raised his 
hand and made a gesture into the devastated room. “Someone 
wanted to give the impression that Professor Van Hesling went crazy 
and overpowered Captain Morton, only to bring him upstairs to 
throw him overboard." 

"It makes sense," Lestrade said thoughtfully. "We found Morton's 
captain's cap on top. And there were blood stains on it." 

"And?" asked Bates. "Morton had a pretty nasty laceration on his 
forehead." 

"But she treated him here," Lestrade said grimly. “In Van 
Hesling's cabin, Mister Bates.” He shook his head. "No, I'm afraid 
Doctor Jones is absolutely right. Professor Van Hesling did not 
knock Morton down and bring him up there. But someone wanted us 
to believe that. And I even think I know who." 

"Who?" asked Indiana, Browning, and Doctor Rosenfeld as if 
from one mouth. 

But Lestrade did not answer, but instead whirled around on the 
spot and walked back to the common room with long steps. 

The two German officers sat there unchanged. Von Ludolf spoke 
vigorously to Loben, who looked out of the window with a stone face 
but broke off in the middle of the word when Lestrade, closely 
followed by Indiana and the others, stormed into the room. 


Lestrade stood defiantly in front of the two German Majors in a 
challenging way and looked at Ludolf and Loben for a second before 
asking in an expressionless voice: "Major Von Ludolf, could I ask you 
to show me your knife?" 

Von Ludolf looked at the Colonel for a moment with honest 
surprise, but then shrugged his shoulders and grabbed his belt. He 
frowned. 

Confused, he lowered his gaze, looked down at himself and said, 
"It's not there." 

"That would have surprised me too,” Lestrade said grimly. And 
so, he reached into his pocket and pulled out a thirty centimeter long, 
massive knife with a dark green handle, which he slammed so 
powerfully in front of the two Germans on the table that Loben 
stiffened, frightened. 

"I suppose this is your knife," he shouted. 

Von Ludolf reached for the knife, turned it two or three times in 
his hand and finally shrugged his shoulders. "This is a normal 
Wehrmacht knife," he said. "It's part of my uniform. Is there 
anything wrong with me carrying it on board?" 

"No," Lestrade replied. "As long as you leave it in your belt, no." 

"Where did you find it?" asked Von Ludolf. 

"Please, Mr. Major, spare yourself and us this inglorious theater. 

You know better than I do where I found this knife." 

"No, I don't know," replied Von Ludolf. 

Lestrade sighed. "Then I will explain it to you if you prefer to 
continue denying it instead of standing by what you have done like a 
man." He pointed accusingly at the knife. "This is the weapon 
someone threw at Doctor Jones. I found it in the destroyed gas tank 
he fell into." 

Von Ludolf suddenly looked very helpless. But he didn't seem a 
bit guilty, Indiana thought. Frightened, yes, and also completely 
surprised 

- but not like a man who feels somehow caught. 

"I swear to you, I have no idea how this knife gets up there," he 
said. 

"It must have been stolen from me." 

Lestrade didn't even bother to respond. He took two steps back, 
gave the two soldiers behind him a corresponding signal and said: 


"Major Von Ludolf, Major Loben, I declare you under arrest. Please 
hand over your weapons to my men." 

"Arrested?" croaked Ludolf. "But why, for God's sake?" 

Lestrade pursed his lips disparagingly. "Why? Now, for the 
attempted murder of Doctor Indiana Jones and Mister Bates, 
attempted murder of Captain Morton and most likely completed 
murder of Professor Van Hesling." 


Somewhere over the Atlantic 
March 29, 1939 


It took two days for the excitement on board to settle so far that at 
least something similar to a normal life returned. If life on an airship 
approaching the pole at a height of ten thousand feet could be 
normal in any way, that was. Indiana Jones had not kept his doubts 
about Ludolf's and Loben's guilt for the assassination to himself but 
had first expressed them to Browning and then to Lestrade. But, of 
course, he had fallen on deaf ears with both of them, although at 
least Browning did not seem to be quite as firmly convinced of the 
guilt of the Wehrmacht officers as Lestrade. But he had bluntly 
explained to Indiana that although he was the commander of the 
expedition to Odinsland, Lestrade was the captain of this ship and 
that even he had to follow his orders until they reached the floating 
iceberg. 

Incidentally, he had promised Indiana that the two Germans 
would be treated with all due respect and that they would later be 
allowed to defend themselves in a fair trial. 

Not that this really reassured Indiana - he liked the two Germans 
as little as Browning or Lestrade - but he also had a strong sense of 


justice. Secretly, he decided to keep an eye on them and especially 
Lestrade as long as they were on board this ship. 

He spent most of the following two days as usual with Quinn and 
the dogs and the rest of the time with more or less futile attempts to 
comfort Doctor Rosenfeld, who was blaming herself. However, all his 
and Morton's assurances that she was absolutely not to blame for the 
death of her protégé were of no use at all. She had been against this 
journey from the beginning, and she had been responsible for Van 
Hesling, who, despite his age and strength, had been as helpless as a 
child. And no power in the world was able to convince her that she 
was not even partly to blame for his death - of which, incidentally, 
there was no longer any doubt. The morning after the failed 
assassination attempt on Morton, Lestrade's men had searched the 
Dragon from one end to the other once again and even more 
thoroughly than during the night. Nothing bigger than a mouse could 
have escaped them. But Van Hesling just wasn't there anymore. 

And the men had done something else: for half a day, the ship 
had reverberated with hammers and saws, and when Indiana then 
went back upstairs to visit Quinn, he had found a three-meter-high 
wall of plywood that denied the way inside the airship. So much for 
his hope that Lestrade had believed his answer he had given him to 
the question of what he was looking for up there. 

It was on the evening of the fourth day of their journey, which 
now took them further and further to the northeast. Indiana was 
sitting in the common room with Bates and Morton when suddenly 
the door flew open, and Quinn came in. As usual, he didn't say a 
word, but Indiana knew the giant Eskimo well enough to 
immediately feel that something was wrong with him. 

He apologized to Bates and the captain with a fleeting smile and 
hurried over to Quinn. "What happened?" 

Quinn turned around wordlessly and stepped through the door 
again. 

Indiana followed him, but Quinn simply continued to walk, and 
when he tried to hold him by the arm, he simply brushed off his hand 
and pointed wordlessly up the stairs. 

Only when they reached the hold with the huskies and the polar 
equipment did the Eskimo break his silence. With a grim expression, 
he bent down, picked something up from the ground and handed it 
to Indiana. "Look," he said. 


Indiana, confused, received the object that the Eskimo held out to 
him. It was a piece of parchment paper in which someone had 
wrapped a number of bones and meat remains. "And?" he asked. 
"That's dog food, isn't it?" 

"Someone poisoned it!" said Quinn. 

"Poisoned!" Indiana looked doubtfully at the Eskimo. "Are you 
sure?" 

Quinn nodded grimly. "The dogs won't eat it,” he said. "And you 
can smell it." 

Indiana lifted the package with the meat to his face and sniffed it 
carefully. For him, it smelled like bones and meat scraps smelled. 
Not exactly pleasant, but also not poison. Nevertheless, he did not 
doubt Quinn's words. The Eskimo had proven more than once that 
he had senses far sharper than Indiana’s and most other people. He 
just didn't understand why someone would poison the dogs. 

"Maybe... it an oversight?" he said uncertainly. 

Quinn laughed angrily. "No mistake!" he said with conviction. "I 
went out, just a few minutes, and when I came back, the meat was 
there. Someone waited until I was gone, and then brought it." 

"I don't get that,” Indiana murmured truthfully. "Who should do 
such a thing?" 

"Someone who doesn't want us to arrive," Quinn suspected. He 
clenched his fists. "If I catch the guy, I feed him to the dogs." 

Indiana laughed, but very quietly and not very genuinely. Quinn's 
words were not empty threats, he knew that. The Eskimo loved his 
dogs as if they were his children. If someone tried to harm them, he 
was playing with his life. 

"I'm going to stay here from now on." Quinn said. "Tell the others 
that no one but you is allowed in here. I will not tolerate anyone 
approaching the dogs." 

Indiana knew how pointless it was to contradict the Eskimo. He 
carefully wrapped the package again, clamped it under his arm and 
went to the door. "I'm going to tell Lestrade what happened here," he 
said. "And I'll personally make sure that no one comes up here 
anymore.” 

He went back to the passenger compartment of the Dragon, 
walked in a storm past Morton and Bates, who gave him astonished 
looks, and tore open the door to the wheelhouse. 


On the top step of the spiral staircase that led down to Lestrade's 
refuge, he stopped. The captain was not in the wheelhouse. He heard 
his voice from a door he had just stormed past. Indiana turned 
around, reached out to the handle - and hesitated. 

Lestrade's voice sounded shrill and very excited. He seemed to be 
on the verge of just screaming. And that was something Indiana 
hadn't seen from the self-assured and at least outwardly controlled 
Colonel. 

Curious, he stepped closer and put his ear on the thin plywood 
door. 

“.. and one more such transgression, Mister Pieters," he heard 
Lestrade's voice through the door, "and you can spend the rest of the 
journey in a_ detention cell. Have I expressed myself 
unambiguously?" 

"Yes, sir,” replied a small voice. "But I only asked the captain of 
this steamer for the weather report. I thought that would suit you." 

"You're not here to think, sailor!" shouted Lestrade. "But only to 
do your work and carry out orders. I have commanded absolute radio 
silence, and when I say absolute radio silence, I mean absolute radio 
silence!" 

Indiana had heard enough. Determined, he opened the door and 
entered the cabin. 

As he had already suspected after the words overheard, it was the 
radio cabin of the Dragon; a tiny room, seemingly crammed to 
bursting with technical and radio equipment, which just offered 
space for a tiny table and a chair, on which a radio operator, who at 
the moment looked quite demoralized, squatted and looked up with 
fearful glances to Lestrade, who stood in front of him with a bright 
red face and had clenched his fists as if he could only control himself 
with difficulty, not to pounce on him. When Indiana entered, 
Lestrade whirled around with an angry movement, his gaze 
darkening even more when he recognized Indiana. 

"What are you looking for here?" he blabbered. "This part of the 
ship is closed to passengers." 

"This is new to me," Indiana replied calmly. "And besides, I didn't 
know until now that I would be counted among the passengers." 

Lestrade started with an angry response, but then at the last 
moment he remembered something better. "Then you know it now," 
he hissed laboriously. "So - what do you want here?" Indiana held up 


the package of poisoned meat. "Someone gave that to the dogs," he 
said. 

Lestrade unfolded the paper, took a glimpse of the contents of the 
package and shrugged his shoulders. "And?" he asked. "This is meat. 

Dogs eat meat, don't they?" 

"Certainly," Indiana replied. "They just don't like it when it's 
poisoned." 

"Poisoned?" Lestrade looked at him in disbelief. "Who says that?” 

"Quinn," Indiana replied. 

"How does he know that?" asked Lestrade. "Did any of the dogs 
die?" 

"No. The animals were thankfully smart enough not to eat any of 
the stuff." 

Lestrade frowned, looked at the meat package a second time and 
this time much more attentively and finally shrugged his shoulders 
again. 

"But who would want to poison the dogs?" he asked. 

"I know as little as you do," Indiana replied unkindly. 

"The only thing I know for sure is who it wasn't. " 

"Who?" asked Lestrade, lurking. 

"Your two prisoners," Indiana said. “Major Von Ludolf and Major 
Loben.” 

Lestrade's eyes narrowed. "What do you mean by that?" 

Indiana wrapped the package again and smiled. "Nothing really," 
he replied. "But I think if you think about it a little bit, you'll come up 
with it on your own." 

He left the radio booth. Lestrade followed him, closed the door 
behind him and glanced quickly to the left and right, as if to convince 
himself that they were really alone in the short corridor. 

"Are you sure that the meat is poisoned?” he whispered. 

Indiana nodded with conviction. "One hundred percent. When 
Quinn says it's poisoned, it's poisoned." 

"Quinn! What does this savage know?" 

Indiana swallowed the annoying answer that was on his tongue 
and held out the package to Lestrade. "If you're so convinced that 
Quinn is wrong, why not take the stuff to the kitchen and have it 
fried for yourself?" he hissed angrily. 

"But who should have an interest in killing the animals?" asked 
Lestrade. He seemed angry and helpless at the same time. 


Indiana shrugged his shoulders. "Probably the same one who 
killed Van Hesling and tried to kill Captain Morton," he said. 

"But the two officers are imprisoned," Lestrade protested. "My 
two best men guard them around the clock." 

"Exactly," Indiana said. "And even you should understand what 
that means." 

"You mean... there is another traitor on board?" 

"Either that," Indiana replied, "or you caught the wrong men, 
Colonel." 

For a few seconds he feasted on Lestrade's affected expression, 
then with a friendly smile he pressed the meat package into his hand, 
turned around and went back to the lounge. 

He wanted to go back to Quinn and the dogs, but as he passed the 
table where Bates was sitting with the two Danes and Doctor 
Rosenfeld, the young neurologist looked up and looked him in the 
face. 

"Trouble?" 

Indiana stopped. It had not been clear to him that his state of 
mind was seen so clearly. But the brief conversation with Lestrade 
had made him angrier than he was willing to admit. He shook his 
head and said, "Yes." 

Doctor Rosenfeld smiled fleetingly and pointed to the free seat 
next to her. "Why don't you sit down with us and tell us?" she asked. 

"I don't want to bother you with my problems," Indiana replied, 
but sat down anyway. 

Doctor Rosenfeld sighed. "They're not bothering us, Doctor 
Jones," 

she said. "Any variety is better than none at all. If this flight lasts 
even longer, then I will die of boredom." 

"What was going on?" asked Bates. The two Danes also looked at 
him curiously but remained silent as usual. Indiana made a 
throwaway hand gesture. "The usual. I tried to talk to Lestrade 
reasonably. But that was a wasted effort." 

"Reasonably?" Doctor Rosenfeld frowned exaggeratedly. "I'm 
afraid, my dear Doctor Jones, the word reasonable and Lestrade are 
mutually exclusive." 

Bates laughed softly, and a fleeting smile also scurried across 
Erikson's face, while Baldurson stubbornly looked past them out of 
the window. 


"So?" Bates asked again. "What happened?" 

"Someone tried to kill Quinn's dogs." 

Bates’ eyes widened in disbelief, and Doctor Rosenfeld also 
looked at him confused rather than frightened. 

"Someone brought them poisoned meat," Indiana confirmed. 
"But the animals were smart enough not to touch it." 

"But that's completely pointless," shouted Doctor Rosenfeld. "The 
dogs didn't do anything to anyone!" 

Indiana sighed deeply. "I know," he said. "But it looks like 
someone has something against us reaching the destination of our 
journey." 

"And that's why he poisoned the dogs?" Doctor Rosenfeld asked 
doubtfully. "I don't understand that." 

"Me neither," Indiana confessed. "If this iceberg looks even 
halfway as Morton described it to us - and it can be seen in the 
photos - we won't need the sled team anyway." 

"Maybe we do," Erikson said. 

All eyes turned to the Dane. "Why?" Bates wanted to know. 

Erikson looked at them one by one, leaned under the table, and 
pulled out a briefcase stuffed with cards, books, and tightly written 
sheets. He pulled out the photo of Odinsland that he had received 
from Browning, as well as a folded, obviously very old map showing 
the north coast of Greenland and the adjacent sea. Indiana leaned 
forward a little and saw that with red ink a number of dashed lines 
and small hatched circles were painted on the sea. Above it were 
words written in a tiny, razor-sharp handwriting, but written in a 
language he was unable to read. 

Probably Danish. 

"You see," Erikson began, "I'm not a meteorologist, but I 
understand a little bit about seafaring, like most Danes.” He smiled 
fleetingly. His index finger pointed to one of the hatched circles and 
moved along the dashed line that connected it to another. "This is the 
exact location where POSEIDON came across Odinsland," he said. 
"And this is the course that the mountain must have taken if it has 
followed the current that prevails in this sea area. But there have 
been a number of severe storms during the past six months. No one 
knows exactly where the mountain is. But it is at least possible that it 
has approached Greenland again. It is even possible that it crashed 
against the coast somewhere." 


"Again?" asked Indiana. Erikson nodded. 

"You are an attentive listener, Doctor Jones," he said 
appreciatively. 

"Yes, I said: again. And that was not an oversight." 

"You mean it’s been there before?" asked Doctor Rosenfeld. 

"Doctor Baldurson and I are even sure that this iceberg is a piece 
of Greenland's mainland ice," Erikson replied. 

Erikson folded his map up again and instead pulled a number of 
large-format, apparently already very old black-and-white photos 
from the briefcase, all of which showed nothing but icebergs - more 
precisely: a huge, almost endless mass of ice, with the sea pounding 
against the bottom. The tiny white line where the breakers shattered 
into foam revealed the massive size of this icy coastline. 

"Is this Greenland?" asked Indiana. 

Erikson nodded with a slight smile. "I see, you know as much 
about Greenland as most — or as little,” he said. "These photos 
actually show the north coast of Greenland. It consists to a large 
extent of nothing more than ice, some of which advances for miles 
into the sea. And often parts of this coast break off and are driven 
away." 

"You mean like in the Arctic?” 

"The difference isn't that big," Erikson said, nodding. "The Arctic 
glaciers calve more often, if that's what you meant by your question, 
but in principle it's the same, yes." 

"And now you suspect that Odinsland was part of the Greenland 
coast 

- a thousand or two thousand years ago," said Doctor Rosenfeld. 

"Rather five or six years ago," corrected Erikson. 

"And what leads you to this assumption?" 

Erikson leaned back and laid his hands flat next to each other on 
the table. "Logical thinking,” he said. "And also, a little experience in 
such things. You see, Doctor Jones, icebergs of this size don't float 
around the world's oceans for decades or centuries. They will drift 
south and melt, or they will crash somewhere against the coast or 
some other mass of ice and shatter. This mountain can't be on the 
sea for very long. 

And there are only two places where it can come from. From the 
Arctic or from Greenland." 

"Why not the Arctic?” asked Bates. "After all, this ship is ancient." 


"If it exists," Erikson added. 

Bates wanted to disagree, but the Danish scientist quickly raised 
his hand and continued: "My colleague and I have discussed this for 
a long time, Mr Bates. We remain skeptical. On the other hand - we 
are here, and in a few days, we will see whether the photos are 
genuine or clever fakes; so, it would be pretty pointless if we wanted 
to argue now. But assuming that the ship is real, there is a high 
probability that it comes from the Greenland ice, and not that of the 
Arctic." 

"Were the Vikings in Greenland?" asked Bates. 

"They were pretty much everywhere," Indiana replied in 
Erikson's place. "So far, it’s just a theory, but there's even some 
evidence that they discovered America about five hundred years 
before Columbus." 

Bates looked at him very doubtfully, but Doctor Erikson jumped 
at his American colleague with an approving nod. "That's right," he 
said. 

"As Doctor Jones said, it's just a theory. But there is a lot to be 
said for this, and I am also one of those who believe in this theory. 
The Viking colony in Greenland, on the other hand, is anything but a 
theory. Their existence has been scientifically proven.” 

"The Vikings colonized Greenland?" said Bates, still doubtful. 

"Colonized is not necessarily the right word," Erikson said. 

"Greenland is a tough country. Perhaps the hardest for people to 
have ever settled in. Even today, life there is only possible with 
enormous technical and material contribution. In the Middle Ages, 
when men came across this new continent on their travels and tried 
to gain a foothold there, it must have been much worse. 
Nevertheless, they founded several cities and inhabited the south 
coast for at least a century." 

"And then?" asked Doctor Rosenfeld. 

This time, Erikson did not answer immediately. He looked at the 
young neurologist thoughtfully, finally shrugged his shoulders and 
looked down from the window at the silent sea. "No one knows what 
happened. And probably no one will find out after all this time,” he 
replied. “But the fact is that one spring they simply disappeared. 

Everyone." 

"Gone? They mean died. Frozen or starved to death or died of a 
plague," asked Doctor Rosenfeld. 


Erikson shook his head. "No. Just disappeared. We don't know 
very much about that time, Doctor Rosenfeld. Little has been written 
down. 

Most things were handed down orally at that time, as you know. 
But on this point, all traditions agree: it was not possible at that time 
to get to the Greenland coast in winter. The Viking dragon ships were 
great constructions for their time, but they would hardly have 
withstood a North Sea storm. During the winter months, the colonies 
were on their own and the ports were mostly frozen anyway. But 
every spring ships came from home. This spring, they found the 
cities abandoned. The houses were intact. Nothing was missing. Even 
the ships lay untouched in the harbor, some of them still fully loaded. 
But there was no trace of the inhabitants. And there were no signs of 
fighting. No one has ever known where they have disappeared to." 

"But there's a legend," Indiana Jones added. 

He wasn't sure — but for a tiny moment, he thought he saw 
something like terror flashing in Erikson's eyes. Then the Dane was 
back in control. 

He nodded hesitantly. "Certainly, there is. An event like this must 
have stimulated people's imagination immensely, especially at a time 
when we were much more concerned with the power of the gods and 
demons as we are today." 

"What kind of legend is this?" asked Doctor Rosenfeld. 

Erikson smiled. "Nothing but a story," he said. "It is said that 
Odin himself came with his dragon ship to bring the inhabitants of 
the New World home to the gods." 

For a reason that Indiana himself did not understand, these 
words filled him with a shudder. And he wasn't the only one who felt 
the same way. Doctor Rosenfeld also looked at the Dane clearly 
concerned, and even on Bates' face a confused, uncertain expression 
appeared. 

"It's just a fairy tale," Erikson reassured her. "But who knows - 
maybe we will find the answer to the question of what really 
happened on this ship. If it exists." 


Greenland 
A hundred miles off the coast 
April 1, 1939 


Ten thousand feet below the airship stretched the sea as far as the 
eye could see. The sky was cloudless and clear, and at its zenith stood 
a sun whose glaring glow made us forget the icy temperatures that 
prevailed outside. Somewhere far, far to the east, not yet really 
visible, but almost only to guess, was a thin white line: the west coast 
of Greenland, which they were now approaching. And thus, at the 
point where Odinsland had to be now, the calculations that 
Browning had made should be correct. 

They weren't. 

Browning wasn't ready to admit it, and Lestrade had 
acknowledged Indiana's only question in that direction with such an 
icy look that none of the others had followed up, but basically it was 
clear to everyone in the wheelhouse that they had to prepare for a 
long search. 

They should not have been disappointed. It had been clear to 
everyone that Browning's so-called calculations were in fact rather 
conjectures. And that it would have bordered on a miracle if they had 
found the floating ice island even within a radius of five hundred 


miles from the assumed point. Nevertheless, not only Browning 
seemed disappointed. On Captain Morton's face lay a dogged, almost 
angry expression, and Bates looked as if he had just been sentenced 
to six months in prison. 

He probably felt that way too. And not just him. 

During the past two days, the situation on board had become 
almost unbearable. Nothing more had happened - if there was a 
traitor on board and the attack on the huskies was not just the act of 
a madman, he had remained silent for the last two days - but an 
airship, however large and comfortably furnished it may be, was still 
small. The spatial accommodations were roughly equivalent to those 
on board a submarine, and the susceptibility of the crew and 
passengers to claustrophobia was just as high. During the last two 
days, there had been several loud clashes between members of the 
crew, and once Lestrade had only been able to prevent the outbreak 
of a brawl between a soldier and one of his officers at the last 
moment. And then there was 

- and this was perhaps the worst thing - the atmosphere of 
mistrust that had taken possession of the entire ship and its crew. 
Somehow everyone here mistrusted everyone, and the strict radio 
ban that Lestrade had imposed four days ago and has not lifted since 
then did not make the situation any better. So far, he had persistently 
refused to explain his order. And Browning, who was perhaps the 
only one on board who, apart from Lestrade, knew the purpose of 
this excessive secrecy, was just as stubbornly silent, evading 
Indiana's questions about this with astonishing skill. 

Even Indiana felt irritable and nervous. And he, too, was 
disappointed, against better knowledge, that they had not found the 
iceberg right away. 

"So?" Bates, standing at the window between Morton and 
Browning and looking down spellbound for the last ten minutes, 
looked at Lestrade questioningly. 

"We start with what we came here for," Lestrade replied 
unkindly. 

“We are looking for this mountain.” 

Bates grimaced. "And how, if I may ask?" 

"There are two or three other points where it could be," Browning 
replied in Lestrade's place. "If we don't find it there either, then we 


have to circle. You know that: you look for a starting point and look 
for it in ever-widening spirals.” 

Bates gasped. "But that can take weeks!" 

Browning nodded unmoved. "Maybe even months," he said. 

"But it won't take that long." 

Everyone looked up in surprise and looked at Morton, who had 
spoken the words. He also stood at the window and looked down, but 
since all attention had been focused on the ocean in the last half 
hour, no one had paid much attention to him. And Indiana, too, only 
now noticed that the expression on Morton's face was just as 
disappointed and bitter as the others, but that there was still 
something on his features. He didn't know exactly what, but it 
frightened him. 

"What are you saying?" he asked. 

Morton shrugged his shoulders unhappily and remained silent 
for almost half a minute. "The mountain is not far away," he said 
quietly. 

"How do you know that?" Lestrade asked him. 

Again, seconds passed before Morton replied, "We are very close. 
Ls 

feel it." 

Browning and Indiana watched him very attentively as Lestrade's 
angry frown deepened. "What does that mean, you feel it? Do you 
have a kind of second sight, or what?" 

The biting ridicule in his words bounced off Morton, if he 
registered it at all. He just said again, "We are very close to it." 

"Why don't you tell us where exactly we find it?" asked Lestrade 
sarcastically. 

"Leave it!" Browning hissed sharply, addressing the colonel. Then 
he turned back to Morton. "Please explain your words, Captain," he 
said. 

Morton looked at him unhappily, shrugged his shoulders and 
spread his hands with a helpless gesture. "I just know," he said. 

"This is... a little bit...," Browning replied. But it sounded more 
disappointed than mocking. And after another second, he turned to 
the colonel again: "All right, Colonel," he said. “Then fly to the 
second search point on your map. You know the course.” 


KK 


When they stepped back out into the recreation room, Indiana 
overlooked one of the Marines and accidentally bumped _ his 
shoulder. 

He stumbled, turned halfway around in the crotch, gave the man 
an apologetic smile and wanted to apologize - but then he looked at 
him confused instead, as he registered the angry, almost hateful look 
that the man threw at him. He said nothing, and the soldier only 
stopped for a second and stared at him, but Indiana noticed that his 
hands closed into fists, and he angrily pressed his jaws together. He 
looked as if he was struggling to just pounce on him and knock him 
down because of this small oversight. 

When the soldier finally left and Indiana turned around again, he 
met Morton's gaze. And suddenly he knew what the expression on 
that face meant, which had irritated him so much all along: it was 
fear. 

"What is it?" he asked. 

"This... man," Stammered Morton falteringly. 

Indiana looked after the soldier, who left the room with far- 
reaching steps and angrily raised shoulders. "He was a little angry," 
he said. 

Morton shook his head. "It's not," he said quietly. “It starts 
again.” 

"What?" Indiana asked. He looked around quickly and almost 
alarmed, grabbed Morton by the arm and dragged him with him into 
a corner where they were far enough away from the others that they 
could not hear his words. "What did you mean, captain?" he asked. 

"What's going on again?" 

Morton tried to strip off his hand, but Indiana held him 
ironically. "I watched you down in the wheelhouse earlier, captain," 
he said. "They are hiding something from us." 

"It's like... just like then," Morton whispered falteringly. At 
POSEIDON. It was the same." 

"What was the same?" 

Indiana whirled around frightened. Doctor Rosenfeld had 
stepped behind him so quietly that he had not heard her footsteps. 
"Nothing," 

he said quickly. "It's nothing." 


Doctor Rosenfeld frowned and measured him with an angry look 
from head to toe. "How stupid do you think I am, Doctor Jones?" she 
asked pointedly. "Captain Morton is pale as a dead man, and you 
look like the personified guilty conscience." She turned to Morton. 
"So?" 

"It's... the same as at POSEIDON," Morton said again. He 
regained his self-control but remained nervous. "There's something 
about this mountain. I feel it. I can feel it is close. I know it sounds 
ridiculous, but that's exactly how it is." "I’m not laughing," Indiana 
replied earnestly. 

"What do you mean by that: something about this mountain?” 
asked Doctor Rosenfeld. She, too, seemed very serious and more 
alarmed than mocking. 

Morton lifted his shoulders helplessly. "It's like a poison that 
creeps into our minds," he said. "It was the same at POSEIDON. The 
crew was irritable and nervous, and it got worse the closer we got to 
the mountain. There would have been a dead man by a hair's 
breadth. Even my first officer lost his temper and beat one of the 
men." 

"Maybe the men were just nervous,” Indiana said. "Sailing in 
these waters on a ship and in winter must be damn exhausting." 

Morton nodded and shook his head in almost the same motion. 

"It wasn't," he said with conviction. "It's this mountain. And it 
starts here too. Don't you feel it?” 

Of course, Indiana felt it. As clear as Morton, Doctor Rosenfeld 
and everyone else here on board. During the last two days, the mood 
on board had become worse and worse. But of course, he had blamed 
it on the oppressive narrowness, the effort of the journey or the 
feeling of having a traitor on board - on something. Probably just like 
Morton, he thought when he first approached Odinsland. 

"Anything doesn't want us to enter this mountain," Morton said. 
"And we better not do it either." 

"Nonsense," said Doctor Rosenfeld. But her voice sounded 
anything but convinced. And the look with which she measured first 
Morton and then Indiana was nervous. Very nervous. 

Morton left without another word, and Indiana looked after him 
with concern. 

"Do you think he can hold out?" 


"Captain Morton?" Doctor Rosenfeld shrugged her shoulders. 
"What do you mean by that? Are you afraid he might lose his 
temper?" 

"He didn't make a very controlled impression," Indiana said. 

"He's a strong man," Doctor Rosenfeld reassured him. 

"That was Doctor Van Hesling too," Indiana replied. 

He felt regret over the words almost immediately, because at the 
mention of the German scientist, Doctor Rosenfeld visibly trembled. 

For a second, she looked at him frightened and very unhappy, 
then she turned away with a jerk and stepped up to the window. 

Indiana hesitated briefly before he followed her. "Sorry," he 
murmured. "It was tactless of me. I didn't want to remind you of 
that." 

"You don't need to apologize, Doctor Jones," Doctor Rosenfeld 
replied, without looking at him. Her gaze continued to go rigidly out 
of the window, but her fingers played restlessly with each other. 

"It wasn't your fault,” Indiana said quietly. 

"Yes," said Doctor Rosenfeld. "It was." 

"Nonsense!" replied Indiana, now a little more violently. "You 
couldn't have done anything." 

"I was lying in the cabin next door and sleeping while he was 
killed," 

shouted Doctor Rosenfeld. Her voice trembled. 

"Be glad you didn't wake up," Indiana said. "They probably would 
have killed you too." 

"It's still my fault," Doctor Rosenfeld insisted. "I should have 
known better. I should never have agreed to Van Hesling coming 
along.” 

"You had no other choice," Indiana said. "Believe me, Doctor 
Rosenfeld." He stretched out his arm, hesitated, and then grabbed 
her hand. For a moment, Doctor Rosenfeld stiffened, but she did not 
try to pull her fingers away but turned around and now looked him in 
the face. 

"You couldn't have done anything," Indiana repeated. "I know 
Browning. Once he has set his sights on something, he carries it out. 

And nothing and no one in the world dissuades him from it. I 
don't, Morton doesn't, and certainly not you." 

Mabel Rosenfeld smiled painfully. "You want to comfort me, 
don't you?" 


"Sure," Indiana confessed. "That too. But it's still the truth. 
Perhaps," 

he added, and actually only to distract Doctor Rosenfeld and talk 
about something other than Van Hesling, "we should rather think 
about the future than about what has happened and cannot be 
changed. I'd love you to keep an eye on Captain Morton." 

Doctor Rosenfeld shook his head decisively. "He is no more and 
no less hysterical than any man here on board," she said with 
conviction. 

"Believe me, I have a little experience in such things." She smiled 
fleetingly, but Indiana remained serious. 

"Everyone has their limits somewhere," he said. "I wonder what 
happened on this mountain that scares him so much." 

"He has lost a few of his men," replied Doctor Rosenfeld. "And 
was seriously injured himself." 

Indiana shook his head again. "He’s not alone," he insisted. "You 
saw him, didn't you? He was half mad with fear. And Professor Van 
Hesling had completely lost his mind." 

"Van Hesling was on this iceberg for weeks," corrected Doctor 
Rosenfeld. "Maybe even months. He was more dead than alive when 
Morton found him." 

"We should stop driving ourselves crazy before we're there," 
Indiana said decisively. Suddenly, he had an idea. 

"I'm going up to Quinn and the dogs now to keep them company," 
he said. "Would you like to come along?" 

Doctor Rosenfeld hesitated. 

"The dogs are peaceful," Indiana said hastily. "They don't do 
anything to anyone. And neither does Quinn." 

Doctor Rosenfeld hesitated for another second, but then she 
nodded. 

"Why not?" she said. 

They left the common room and climbed the stairs. It was gloomy 
as always up here, and it had gotten even colder: her breath appeared 
as white steam in front of their faces, and Indiana's fingertips began 
to tingle with cold. He shuddered - and at the same time felt a little 
guilty. 

He had barely come up here in the last two days. He should have 
done it much sooner. Maybe then he would have noticed how cold it 


had become up here. Quinn and his animals must have been half 
frozen. 

The thought reminded him of Lestrade's explicit command that 
not only the animals, but also Quinn had to spend the journey in the 
holds. 

And the derogatory way in which the Colonel had spoken about 
the Eskimo. And that filled him with a deep grudge against the 
commander of the Dragon. 

The feeling irritated him. He had every reason to be aggravated 
with Lestrade, even angry, but what he felt at the moment was... 
almost something like hatred. Something that reminded him of the 
sailor's gaze, whom he had accidentally bumped into below. 

Outside the door of Quinn's accommodation stood a soldier 
wearing a fur jacket and gloves. The man looked at Doctor Rosenfeld 
and looked suspiciously at him, but wordlessly stepped aside when 
Indiana made a corresponding movement. 

Indiana knocked - Quinn had insisted that he come forward with 
a knock sign, because he would not let anyone else but him to his 
animals - and moments later he heard heavy steps approaching the 
door. A key was turned in the lock, and then the thin door swung 
inwards. Quinn's mighty figure, wrapped in a thick fur coat, 
appeared in the opening. 

And a second, much smaller and shaggy figure, who whizzed 
between Quinn's legs with a lightning-fast movement and would 
have torn Doctor Rosenfeld off her feet by a hair if she hadn't jumped 
to the side fast enough. 

"Fenris!" shouted Quinn and followed the dog. The animal hit a 
lightning-fast hook, causing Quinn's hands to reach into the void, 
and ran directly towards the soldier. "Hey!" the man shouted. "Stop!" 
He leaned forward, stretched out his hands - and pulled them back 
with a scream when the husky snapped his fingers with an angry 
growl. His right glove turned red. 

The man gasped in pain, staggered a step backwards and put the 
wounded hand under his armpit. 

"You damn cow dung!" he screeched, got out and gave the husky 
a massive kick in the flank, which caused the animal to bounce 
against the wall with a shrill howl. Furious, the soldier ripped his gun 
from his shoulder and pushed it forward to impale the animal with 
the bayonet planted on it. 


He did not get to finish the movement, because suddenly Quinn 
was above him, ripped the rifle out of his hand with his left hand and 
grabbed him by the chest with his right hand to lift him up like a 
child. 

The soldier roared in anger and pain, stomped his legs and 
slapped Quinn's face with both fists. He scored, but the black-haired 
giant didn't even seem to feel the blows. He shook the soldier like a 
wet dog, suddenly dropped him and clenched his fist when the man 
in front of him collapsed. 

"Quinn!" 

Indiana's cry froze the Eskimo. For a moment he stood there still 
motionless and threatening bent over the soldier, then he stepped 
back, relaxed and whirled around with a lightning movement to take 
care of his dog. 

Indiana knelt down next to the soldier and stretched out his 
hands. 

"Are you alright?" he asked. 

The soldier's reaction was different than he had expected: the 
man straightened up again with a lightning-like movement, struck 
Indiana's helpfully outstretched hands to the side and sparkled 
angrily at him. 

Then he contorted his face, raised his right hand and tried to pull 
off the glove with his teeth. 

"Wait," shouted Doctor Rosenfeld. "T'll help you." 

In fact, the man did not protest anymore when Doctor Rosenfeld 
squatted next to him, gently took his hand and pulled off the glove 
with pointed fingers. Indiana was relieved to note that he was not 
injured as badly as it had seemed at first. The thick fur glove had 
prevented the worst. The hand was bleeding profusely, but it was just 
a flesh wound. 

He wondered if the man even knew how lucky he had been. 
Quinn's huskies were selected strong animals. And Fenris, the lead 
animal of the pack, could easily bite off a man's hand. 

"It looks worse than it is," Doctor Rosenfeld murmured calmly. 
"But the wound must be bandaged. Wait - I'll get something." 

The soldier stared first at her, then longer and much angrier at 
Indiana Jones and the Eskimo and finally tore his hand back to 
himself with a jerk. "It's all your fault!" he said. "You and this one... 
Savages with his beasts!" 


Indiana gave Quinn a quick anxious look. But if the Eskimo had 
heard the words at all, he certainly did not react to them. He knelt 
next to his dog, had taken him in his arms like a sick child and 
stroked his head reassuringly. The animal didn't really seem hurt 
either, as far as Indiana could tell - and yet... Something was wrong 
with him. Fenris' 

fur was raised, and the awe-inspiring teeth were licked 
threateningly. 

His flanks trembled with excitement, and saliva dripped from his 
mouth. 

"What’s wrong with him?" asked Indiana. 

"I don't know," Quinn replied. He cast another angry look at the 
soldier, but he also seemed to feel that Fenris was trembling so much 
not only because of the kick. The dog had never been aroused before 
at all: Indiana could not remember when one of the huskies had tried 
to run away even once in all the time they were now on board. 

"Could it be that he senses something?" he asked. 

Quinn just shrugged his shoulders and continued to pet the dog 
and whisper soothing words in his ear, and Indiana turned to the 
soldier, who had since straightened up again. 

"What is behind this door?" he asked with a wave of his hand on 
the subsequently retracted plywood wall that closed the corridor in 
front of him. 

The soldier frowned. "I don't know," he said unkindly. "And it's 
none of my business. Only Colonel Lestrade and Doctor Browning 
are allowed to walk through this door." 

"And anyone else who tries, you shoot on the spot, huh?" grinned 
Indiana sarcastically. 

The soldier remained silent, but his gaze made it clear that his 
order may not have been so, but at the moment he may have wished 
Indiana to try to do it. 

Which is exactly what he had in mind. "I'm sure the dog smelled 
something," he said. "Let's open the door." 

"I'm not allowed to do that,” the soldier shouted. "And even if I 
wanted to, I can't do it." 

Indiana stepped up close to the door and shook the handle. It did 
not make a particularly stable impression, but it was locked. 

"Let me by." 


Indiana stepped aside in amazement as Doctor Rosenfeld walked 
past him, briefly and almost disparagingly patted the lock, and then 
reached into her jacket pocket. She pulled out a hairpin, bent it a few 
times with rapid, skillful movements and put it in the lock. It took 
little more than a second for a bright metallic snap to sound - and the 
door swung a little bit inwards. 

"What are you doing?” the soldier shouted angrily. 

Indiana ignored him. "How did you do that?" he asked. 

"I was once a burglar," Doctor Rosenfeld replied mockingly. 
Indiana frowned, and she added explanatory and in a more serious 
tone, "No, don't worry. My father was a locksmith. It's that simple. 
He showed me how to pick most locks. It's easy when you know 
how." 

"Stay away from the door!" said the soldier behind them again, 
and now even louder. 

Indiana turned around and saw a anger flash in his eyes. Then he 
heard a dark, threatening growl, and the soldier and he turned his 
gaze away almost simultaneously and looked down at the husky, who 
had stood up in Quinn's arms and growled at the door with his ears 
perked and licked his teeth. 

"He senses something," Indiana said. "Don't you see that, man?" 

"I don't care what this stupid animal smells or doesn't," the 
soldier replied excitedly. "I have my orders, and they are that no one 
is allowed to open this door." 

"Then go to Lestrade and complain about us,” Indiana replied 
angrily. 

"In any case, I'm now looking to see what's going on here." 

He actually tried, but he hadn't even walked through the door 
completely, when the soldier was already behind him and roughly 
grabbed him by the shoulder. 

Indiana slammed his arm aside and sparkled at him. "Touch me 
again!" he hissed. “And...” 

He broke off confused. For a moment he was frightened by his 
reaction, this sudden, almost uncontrollable anger, which he did not 
understand at all. With a painstakingly controlled voice, he 
continued: 

"Be reasonable, man. You can see for yourself that something is 
wrong here. I know these dogs! They don't make such a fuss for no 
reason." 


The soldier seemed irritated for a moment. Confused, he looked 
from Quinn to the dog, then back to Indiana and again to the white 
husky, who was now behaving so wildly that even Quinn seemed to 
have trouble keeping hold of him. Finally, he nodded reluctantly. 

"All right," he said. "Fine by me. But keep this animal away from 
me. 
If he gets too close to me, I'll shoot him on the spot." 

Indiana did not respond as a precaution, while Quinn gave the 
soldier a murderous look, but grabbed Fenris’ collar and led him next 
to him. 

Pressing his nose close to the ground and sniffing violently, the 
dog ran in front of them and finally stopped in front of one of the 
cargo cabins. He let out a soft whining and began to scratch the door 
with his paw. 

Indiana turned to the soldier. "Do you have a key?" 

"No," the man replied. “Only Captain Lestrade himself has the 
keys and — “ 

"And Browning, I know," Jones interrupted him angrily. With a 
questioning look, he turned to Doctor Rosenfeld. "Can you try your 
luck again?" 

Doctor Rosenfeld hesitated. "I don't know if that's a good idea." 

"Colonel Lestrade will have you incarcerated on the spot if he 
finds out," the post said. He sounded nervous. And he looked like he 
had long regretted his decision to let Indiana in here. "And me as 
well." 

"He doesn't have to know," Indiana reassured him. "If we don't 
find anything, he won't know a word. I promise you that. And if he 
does, he will be grateful to you." 

The soldier did not make a very convinced impression, but no 
longer contradicted when Doctor Rosenfeld again took her 
repurposed hair clip and started to work on the door. This time it 
took longer, but in the end a bright snap came out of the lock, and 
Doctor Rosenfeld stepped back with an inviting hand movement. 

There was darkness behind the door - but it wasn't perfect. For a 
moment, Indiana saw light — a narrow, as if drawn with a ruler, 
bright stripe that melted and went out the same moment he opened 
the door. 

There was a muffled sound; like slamming a door, only more 
violently. 


Fenris let out a threatening growl and resisted the collar, and 
Indiana automatically groped for matches in his jacket pocket. 

"Have you gone insane?" The soldier grabbed his hand and struck 
it so roughly to the side that the match letter flew away. His face had 
lost all color in terror. “Want to blow us up?" 

Indiana looked at him for a second before he even understood 
what the soldier meant. "Oh," he murmured meekly. "Sorry." 

The soldier pulled out a flashlight from under his jacket and 
turned it on. A pale, trembling beam of light fell past Indiana, Quinn 
and the dog into the interior of the room as he pointed the lamp at it. 

"Wait," he said. "There must be light here somewhere. I saw how 
they laid the cables." 

He stepped past Indiana into the hold, struggled in the dark for a 
while 

- and then half a dozen cloudy light bulbs glowed under the 
ceiling. 

And Indiana held his breath in surprise when he saw what was in 
the room. 

The majority of the available space was occupied by a carefully 
welded metal framework, in which half a dozen almost meter-thick 
and a good six times as long metal cylinders were located. Their front 
ends were painted fiery red, while at the rear, slimmer ends there 
were three arrow-shaped, triangular fins. 

Mabel wanted to say something, but at that moment they heard a 
noise: a sound that did not belong here at all. It sounded almost like 
steps, but it came from below — the only thing under their feet was 
the hull of the Dragon, and absolutely nothing else. 

Confused, Indiana looked around and only now remembered the 
hair-thin strip of light he thought he had noticed. And now he also 
saw where it had come from. In the middle of the room there was a 
huge two-piece flap, which could apparently be opened by a 
complicated mechanism of gears, rods and chains... 

He told Mabel with a gesture that she should stay behind, walked 
cautiously on - and faltered frightened in the middle of his step as 
the ground under him began to groan. 

The flap was not locked. If he had stepped on it with his whole 
body weight, he would probably have just fallen into the depths... 

He hastily lowered his knees, released his whip from his belt and 
wrapped the end around his left arm. Then he passed the handle on 


to Quinn. "Hold on!" he commanded succinctly. 

Quinn obeyed, and the soldier no longer objected, but only looked 
at him distraught as he gently bent over and placed the spread 
fingers of his right hand on the flap. 

It was exactly as he had suspected: the flap was closed, but not 
locked. He didn't even have to make a special effort to push one half 
down completely. 

Ice-cold wind struck him in the face, and although he was on safe 
ground with both knees, clinging to the whip, he was dizzy at first. 

Below him lay nothing but the sea, seemingly miles away. 

"What... are you doing it?" the soldier asked nervously. 

Indiana did not answer but continued to bend forward. 

And what he saw didn't even surprise him anymore - but it still 
made him open his eyes in amazement. 

Someone had been here. Someone whom he had obviously 
disturbed and who had fled in a hurry, on a path that even Indiana 
Jones had an icy shiver running down his spine: Under the Dragon, 
only carelessly attached to the flap and a few wires driven through 
the trunk, dangled a rope ladder. The intruder must have hung his 
way along it like a trapeze artist... 

"Damn, what's going on?" asked the soldier behind him. 

Indiana straightened up and looked at him. "Someone was here," 
he said. Right in front of us. We just missed it." 

"Nonsense!" said the soldier with conviction. "How could he have 
gotten in here?" 

Indiana stepped back a step from the flap and made an inviting 
hand gesture. “See for yourself.” 

The man hesitated. He became pale and even took another step 
back at first - but then he defiantly pursed his lips, put his rifle on the 
ground and reached for the whip cord that Quinn held out to him. 

He was even paler when, after a few moments, he stood up again 
and stared at Indiana. "This is... unbelievable," he murmured. “I see 
it, but I... [just don't believe it." 

"Believe it," Indiana said grimly. "And when you leave here, you 
might go down and get Lestrade. I think he might be interested in 
this." 

The man left the hold so quickly that it resembled an escape. 
Indiana and Quinn joined forces to close the door in the floor, and 
this time Indiana convinced himself that it was really locked. Only 


then did he dare to breathe a sigh of relief and turn around to Dr. 
Rosenfeld again. 

"What... what, for God's sake, is that?” she asked, distraught. 

"I think," he said, "that's why no one was allowed to come up 
here. 

The real reason for our trip. Remember what Bates said about the 
Dragon? That she was an experimental ship? A prototype that never 
went into serial production?" 

"Sure," Replied Doctor Rosenfeld. “And?” 

"Now you know why," Indiana said. "The Dragon is not a research 
vessel. It has never been. She's a bomber." He pointed accusingly 
with his hand at the huge cylinders in the metal frame behind them. 
"These are bombs!" 


It only took a few minutes for Lestrade to arrive. And he was not 
alone: in his company were Dr. Browning, Morton as well as Bates. 

And four armed soldiers who, as if by chance, formed a perfect 
semicircle around Indiana, Dr. Rosenfeld and the Eskimo. 

Lestrade didn't even let Indiana speak, but immediately shouted, 

"Who the hell allowed you to go into this part of the ship?!" 

"Nobody," Indiana replied, "but - " 

Lestrade did not listen but stormed with an angry movement to 
the post that had stood in front of Quinn's door: "And you, 
lieutenant, are preparing for a court martial! You had the strictest 
orders not to let anyone in here!" "He didn't disobey," Indiana said 
calmly. 

At first, he almost believed that Lestrade would not react to his 
words even now, but then the Colonel slowly turned around and 
sparkled at him. Not only was his face angry, the expression was 
almost hateful. 

"I opened the door," Indiana noted. “Against his will, by the way." 

"Then he should have prevented you from doing so!" 

"And how?" asked Indiana with a smug smile. "Should he shoot 
Quinn, Dr. Rosenfeld, and me?" 

"What the hell were you looking for here?" snapped Lestrade. 

"Nothing at all," Replied Dr. Rosenfeld. "We wanted to pay a visit 
to Dr. Jones’ friend and the dogs. But one of the animals escaped and 


started scratching and barking at the door." She pointed to Fenris, 
who had settled next to Quinn's feet and was suspicious of Lestrade 
and the soldiers accompanying him. 

"You should be glad that the dog was so vigilant," Indiana said, 
before Lestrade could rumble again. "Someone was in here. And 
without the animal, we would never have noticed it." 

"That's completely out of the question!" claimed Lestrade. 
"Unless,” 

And with that he turned again to the guard who coward under his 
gaze like a beaten dog, "You are not the only ones that this sleeping 
cap has let pass." 

"The man was not guilty of anything," Indiana insisted. The post 
gave him a quick, grateful look, which by no means escaped Lestrade, 
and Indiana hurried to explain how the unknown intruder had 
entered and out of the bombardier room. Lestrade listened to him in 
silence, but the expression that spread on his face made it very clear 
what he thought of Indiana's remarks. 

"That's out of the question!" he claimed when Indiana finished 
reporting. “What you are saying is completely impossible.” 

"Or maybe not," Browning interfered. Lestrade gave him an angry 
look, but the government commissioner continued undeterred: "A 
really skilled man could do it. The prerequisite, however, would be 
that he has nerves like wire ropes." 

"Yes," Lestrade grumbled. “Or can fly!” 

"What's wrong with you, Colonel?” asked Indiana. "Are you afraid 
to admit that there is a traitor on board? Or do you just not want to 
admit that you were wrong about the two Germans?" 

"What do you mean by that?" hissed Lestrade. 

Indiana smiled disparagingly. "Well, Major Von Ludolf and 
Loben are obviously still sitting in their cabin. They can hardly have 
been here." 

"And for my team, I’d put my hand in the fire," said Lestrade 
angrily. “For every single man.” 

"Well, then there's only one possibility left," Indiana grinned 
mockingly. "Then it must have been one of us. Or we have a 
stowaway on board." 

"What does all this mean here?" asked Dr. Rosenfeld, before 
Lestrade could answer and thus probably completely start an 
argument. 


Lestrade's head jerked around with an angry movement. His eyes 
flashed as he stared at the dark-haired neurologist. “That's none of 
your business!” 

"I think it's something that concerns all of us," Indiana said. “You 
know" - he pointed to Browning - "Doctor Browning and Captain 
Morton persuaded me to participate in a scientific mission. If I 
suddenly find enough weapons on board to start a Second World 
War, then I'll start asking myself questions." Lestrade stared at him 
and remained doggedly silent. 

Indiana turned to Browning. "So? And don't come back to me 
with any excuses, such as questions of national security, or 
mysterious hints. I finally want to know the truth. What does all this 
mean here?" 

Browning pressed around for a moment, then cast an almost 
forgiving look in Lestrade's direction and sighed, "All right, I think 
you have a right to know. But not here. I suggest we go down and 
move the conversation to Colonel Lestrade's cabin. This is perhaps 
the only room on board that is really private." 

Lestrade's gaze darkened even further, but he no longer 
contradicted, but turned around with a jerky movement, went to the 
exit - and suddenly stopped as if rooted. 

And Indiana and the others also looked up alarmed. Without any 
of them noticing, Fenris had risen from his seat next to Quinn's feet 
and walked to one of the bomb racks. Now he was tugging, growling 
and scraping violently with his front legs, tugging at a piece of 
tarpaulin that had apparently been carelessly left underneath. Under 
the tarpaulin, a black heavy metal box appeared, on the front of 
which a number of red and green lights glowed and on which there 
was a scale divided into numerous segments. A thumb-thick cable 
curled out of the box and disappeared into a hole that had been 
drilled into the ground. 

"What is that?” asked Browning alarmed. Lestrade did not 
answer, but only made a defensive movement with his hand, 
stretched out the other arm and tried to pull the dog back. Fenris 
growled menacingly and showed him his teeth until Quinn pulled the 
husky on his collar. 

Lestrade now pulled the tarpaulin all the way down, and now 
each of them realized what the dog had found: 

It was a radio. 


Bates ejected a half-loud, appreciative whistle through his teeth, 
and the expression on Browning's face turned from dismay into 
sheer horror. 

Indiana said, "Maybe you can believe me now, Colonel. Or maybe 
you still think the thing was set up by a pipe dream?" 

Lestrade did not respond. But now Dr. Rosenfeld let herself sink 
down next to Indiana and the Colonel and took turns looking at him 
and the flashing box under the shelf. 

"A radio," Indiana Jones replied gloomily. "But a very special 
kind of radio. A direction finder, to be exact." 


KK 


Half an hour later, they all gathered in Lestrade's private cabin. The 
cabin was larger than any other on board the Dragon, but it was still 
small and clearly crowded with six people. 

Lestrade had not yet released the two German officers despite 
Indiana's explicit request; but at least Indiana had managed to get 
Quinn and Dr. Rosenfeld to participate in the conversation. If he 
considered the reputation that preceded Colonel Lestrade, then that 
was basically more than he should have expected. 

But Lestrade, too, had not been left untouched by the uncanny 
tension. He also seemed nervous, he too seemed driven and 
dissolved, and he too had lost most of his calm and self-confidence. 
To which, however, the direction finder had contributed to a not 
inconsiderable extent - and the now undoubted fact that there was at 
least one other German spy on board in addition to Ludolf and 
Loben. 

"So," Indiana began, as Lestrade made no effort to open the 
conversation on his own, "I think the time for your secrecy is finally 
over, Colonel. We expect an explanation." 

Lestrade's gaze wandered uncertainly back and forth between 
him, Dr. Rosenfeld, Quinn and Browning. He said nothing, but his 
expression made it very clear what he thought of the presence of 
civilians in this room. 

"Please, Colonel," Browning demanded. "Dr. Jones is right. We 
should tell him and the others why we are really here." 

"I don't like it," Lestrade said. He pointed to Rosenfeld and 
Quinn. 


"These two there are civilians, and - " 

"And this is clearly a warship," Indiana interrupted him in a 
sharp tone. "I know. But no one told us it was. If you had done it, we 
wouldn't be here." He looked into the round for approval and 
received several nods of the head, to his surprise not only from 
Quinn, Dr. Rosenfeld and Morton, but also from Bates. 

"This ship is crammed with weapons. And we now demand to 
finally know why." 

"It could be that we...", Lestrade hesitated and looked uncertain, 
almost pleading in Browning's direction, but who dodged his gaze, 


that we must defend ourselves," he finally said. 

"Nonsense!" said Dr. Rosenfeld emphatically. "Against whom? As 
far as I know, the US is not at war with any country at the moment. I 
have counted eight bombs in this room alone, and I don't understand 
the need for any of them, but I would bet that each one is big enough 
to sink a battlecruiser. And I also would bet that the remaining cargo 
holds that you have so carefully locked in front of us, Colonel, are 
stuffed to the roof with weapons." 

Lestrade's gaze proved that she had come quite close to the truth 
with her presumption. But he remained silent. And finally, it was not 
he, but Browning who ended the silence. "You're right, Dr. 

Rosenfeld," he said. "There are weapons in the holds." 

He quickly and approvingly raised his hand when Dr. Rosenfeld 
was about to ascend and continued, "And you, too, are right, Dr. 
Jones. The Dragon is not a research ship, but a warship. Perhaps not 
the only airship ever built for war purposes, but certainly the best." 

Indiana thought of the conversation he had had in the small yacht 
on the Hudson and swallowed down the angry response that was on 
his tongue. As calmly as possible, he said: "And we are not only on 
the road to clarify the fate of Professor Van Hesling's companions." 

Browning nodded sadly. "Not only," he confessed. "If I'm to be 
honest, this isn't even the main reason for our trip." 

"And which one is it?” asked Indiana. “And what role do we play 
in this at all?” He pointed to Mabel Rosenfeld, Quinn and himself. 

Now it was Lestrade who pressed around for a moment. "It's... 
not so easy to explain," he finally said. But I'll try. All of you, 
including you, Dr. Rosenfeld, and I think even you, Mr. Quinn, are 
familiar with the current political situation. Europe has become a 


powder keg, and at the moment the most powerful man there is 
unfortunately a madman who likes to play with matches. They 
remember what he...”, he corrected himself hastily, “... what our 
client told you before the start of this trip? 

We have very reliable evidence that Hitler's Germany is planning 
an attack on one of its neighboring countries. And most likely, it 
won't stop there. I don't want to fool you: the United States of 
America is seriously expecting a war to break out in Europe this 
year." 

"And what does all this have to do with us?" asked Dr. Rosenfeld. 

"I'm afraid a lot," Browning said depressed. "You see, Dr. 

Rosenfeld, after we found Professor Van Hesling, we naturally 
wondered what the ship was looking for in this part of the ocean. 

We did some research, and what we found was more than just 
disturbing. This ship was certainly not on its way to explore the 
climate in the Arctic Ocean." 

"Stop beating around the bush like the cat," Indiana said. "What 
did you find out?" 

"The Germans are building a missile base in the Arctic Ocean," 

Lestrade said. 

For seconds there was a stunned silence in the small cabin. Not 
only Indiana looked at the Colonel in disbelief. Only Browning 
seemed neither surprised nor frightened, but even more depressed 
than before. 

When Indiana turned his head and looked at him questioningly, 
he nodded. 

"I'm afraid Colonel Lestrade is right," he said. "Everything points 
to this. The crew of the ship, the goods it had on board, its course, 
certain... Transports that have left Cuxhaven and Hamburg in the 
course of the past year, without us being able to make a rhyme about 
it so far.” He spread his hands in a helpless gesture. "We know from 
reliable sources that the Germans have been working for some time 
on the development of remote-controlled missile shells that can 
destroy cities or port facilities even over long distances. There is a 
small group of extremely capable scientists around a certain Dr. 
Wernher Von Braun, who are far ahead of us in this field." 

"But why would they build this base in the Arctic Ocean of all 
places?" asked Indiana in disbelief. 


Browning sighed. "Well, there are several reasons for this. On the 
one hand, this sea area is hardly accessible even for modern ships. 
This is ideal for keeping the company secret. Even if we wanted to, it 
would be damn hard for us to infiltrate a spy there. And on the other 
hand...” 

This time he hesitated longer, and not only Indiana felt how 
difficult it was for him to continue speaking. "If there is a war in 
Europe,” he finally said, "then it is almost inevitable that sooner or 
later the United States will also be drawn into it." 

"Why?" asked Dr. Rosenfeld and Bates as if from one mouth. 

"Do you really think that the United States of America will stand 
idly by as a madman tears the whole world asunder?" asked Lestrade 
in Browning's place. 

Indiana nodded hesitantly. "I think I understand. They fear that 
this base and the missiles that are built and stationed on it could 
directly threaten the United States." 

"This is... outrageous!", Dr. Rosenfeld was indignant. 

Browning nodded in agreement until he realized that her words 
had a completely different meaning than he assumed. 

"You will regret that!" promised Dr. Rosenfeld angrily. "You took 
Dr. Jones, me and a terminally ill man on this journey, even though 
you knew very well that you were only using it as an excuse for 
one...", she searched desperately for words and found none, "a... a... 
this is a private war," finally came out. 

"Now you're doing me wrong, Dr. Rosenfeld," Browning said 
calmly. 

"Everything we have told you about Odinsland and what Morton 
found on it is true. There is this mountain, and there is also this 
Viking ship. 

The photos are real, and I'll give you my word of honor.” 

"But they are not the reason why we are here," Dr. Rosenfeld 
replied angrily. 

"Yes," Browning disagreed. "We are really looking for Odinsland. 

And we will also drop Dr. Jones, his companion and a team of 
researchers led by the two Danish scientists there." 

"And of course, the two German officers,” Indiana suspected. 

Browning smiled fleetingly. "Of course," he said. 

"And the Dragon?” asked Indiana. 


"We're flying on," Lestrade replied. "It's not even a day trip from 
here to the point where the missile base is believed to be. We'll be 
back in forty-eight hours." 

"Or not at all." 

Lestrade made a derogatory hand gesture. "Now you're 
overestimating the Germans, Dr. Jones," he said. "Believe me, you've 
only seen a fraction of what's really on board the Dragon. If we 
wanted to, we could compete with an entire fleet. And we have the 
advantage of surprise on our side. They don't even suspect that we 
are coming.” 

Dr. Rosenfeld's eyes narrowed when she looked at the Colonel. 
"One moment,” she shouted. "Do I understand you correctly? You 
have to seek and destroy this base?" Lestrade looked at her coolly 
and nodded. 

"That would be an act of war," Indiana said. 

"It depends on the interpretation," Lestrade said. "If this base 
really exists, and if the Germans do what we suspect there, then their 
very existence almost represents a declaration of war. And besides, 
Hitler would never give himself the nakedness to admit their 
existence. 

Officially, this base does not exist. He can hardly complain in 
public that we are destroying something whose existence he denies 
under oath." 

"If you destroy it," Indiana said. This time, Lestrade didn't quite 
manage to hide his anger, but Indiana continued unmoved. "Have 
you ever thought, my dear Colonel, about what will become of us and 
the men who accompany us? I mean, in case you don't come back." 

"We will come back," Lestrade disagreed with conviction. And he 
did it in a tone that made Indiana realize how pointless every other 
word in that direction was. 

"I'm not going along with that!" shouted Dr. Rosenfeld. "I 
demand that you change course immediately and depose Dr. Jones 
and me ashore." 

Lestrade didn't even bother to answer. And Browning just shook 
his head. "I'm so sorry, Dr. Rosenfeld," he said, "but that doesn't 
work. 

Not according to what we found up there." 

"I won't consider staying on board an airship that is on its way to 
kill countless innocent people," Dr. Rosenfeld said indignantly. 


"I accept and respect that attitude, Dr. Rosenfeld," Browning 
replied sadly. "Nevertheless, we cannot change course. After finding 
this radio, we have to assume that our company has been betrayed." 

"Then it became pointless anyway," said Dr. Rosenfeld. 

"Quite the opposite, Dr. Rosenfeld," Browning replied. 

"This direction finder was perhaps the last piece of evidence we 
needed. Why would the Germans - or anyone else - bother to 
infiltrate a spy and follow our course using a radio when there is 
nothing up there that we could discover?" 

"But they're now warned," Indiana said. "If this base really exists, 
they will give you a warm welcome." 

Lestrade laughed disparagingly. "Warned or not — they just don't 
have time to prepare for us," he said. "You see, Dr. Jones, the Dragon 
is the only vehicle in this wide world that can reach the base within 
twenty-four hours. Even if the Germans have been warned and have 
requested help, there is no way they can be there early enough. But 
that will change if we turn around now and take a detour of two or 
three days." He shook his head resolutely and made a hand 
movement. "It stays that way - we'll drop you and anyone who wishes 
to do so on this iceberg if we find it, and then fly on." 

"That means you leave us to our fate?" asked Dr. Rosenfeld, 
stunned. 

"If something happens to you and the ship, then we too are lost." 

"Not at all," Browning replied. "We will provide you with enough 
food and everything necessary to get through months there if 
necessary. But you won't have to wait that long. At the same time as 
the Dragon, two polar ships of the US Navy have sailed. Of course, 
their equipment also includes a radio. If the Dragon does not return 
within the agreed period, you can make a call for help. You will then 
be picked up within three or four days." 

Dr. Rosenfeld again angrily wanted to disagree, but at that 
moment the door to Lestrade's cabin was torn open, and a 
completely dissolved sailor stormed in. Lestrade whirled around and 
snorted at the man, 

"What is this disruption? I had said that — “ 

"The mountain, sir!" the soldier interrupted him. He must have 
run, because his breath went fast, he had trouble speaking at all. 

“We have found the iceberg!” 


KK 


Viewed from an altitude of five or six thousand feet and a distance of 
perhaps fifteen miles, Odinsland seemed neither gigantic nor in any 
way impressive. But it was undoubtedly the iceberg they had seen in 
the photos: the perspective was not right, and in the black-and-white 
photo taken against the sun, it had seemed much more threatening 
and gloomy. Nevertheless, there was no doubt that the floating white 
dot deep below them was the ice island they were looking for. The 
form was right, and Indiana only had to look into Morton's face to 
dispel the very last doubt. The captain of the POSEIDON was pale 
with fright. 

His hands trembled very slightly, and he had pulled his lower lip 
between his teeth and chewed on it without even realizing it. His eyes 
were large and looked almost glassy. If Indiana had ever seen a 
person who was afraid, it was Morton at that moment. 

"T don't like it," Lestrade murmured next to him. 

"What?" Indiana looked up in amazement. "We found it faster 
than you expected, didn't we? And I think it's big enough to be 
comfortable on." 

Lestrade shook his head, raised his hand and pointed to the 
north, but not exactly to the mountain, but to the horizon, more 
precisely: a point about a hand's width above. "I don't mean this 
damn ice floe, but this one." 

Indiana's gaze followed his gesture, and Indiana wasn't the only 
one to pull together easily when he realized what it was that caused 
Colonel Lestrade such concern: 

In the north, perhaps a hundred, but perhaps only twenty or 
thirty miles away, black, huge clouds clustered into a dark front. 
Every now and then, Indiana Jones thought he saw something flash 
inside this massive mass; maybe a lightning bolt, maybe just the 
shimmer of billions and billions of tiny ice crystals waiting in the 
clouds to fall over the ship and grind it to dust. 

"Where did this storm suddenly come from?" wondered 
Browning. 

“We had wonderful weather during the last three days.” 

"That doesn't mean anything in this marine area," Lestrade 
growled. 

"A storm is brewing here faster than you can spell your name." 


"It's exactly the same," Morton whispered. 

"What is the same?” Indiana exchanged an alarmed glance with 
Doctor Rosenfeld before turning to Morton. 

The captain of the POSEIDON did not look at him but continued 
to stare at the black cloud formation in the north. "The weather was 
completely calm," he whispered. "Until we approached the 
mountain. 

One... a storm was brewing. And the crew became more and more 
nervous.” Suddenly, he whirled around and turned to Lestrade in a 
shrill, excited voice. 

"Turn around, Colonel," he shouted excitedly. "I implore you! 

We... We must not get any closer. We will all die!" 

Lestrade examined him with a mixture of confusion and 
condescension. "You're crazy," he said. 

Morton shook his head almost hysterically. "We will all perish!" 
he claimed. “Please, Lestrade! Maybe it's not too late!" 

He stretched out his arms as if to grab Lestrade at the shoulders, 
but the colonel slapped his hands aside with an angry movement and 
yelled at him: 

"You're insane, man! Leave the wheelhouse, immediately!” 

"But don't you understand!?" Morton's voice was now shrill, 
threatening to roll over. "It's this mountain! It is cursed! I know!" 

Lestrade's face began to darken with anger, and Doctor Rosenfeld 
hastily stepped between him and Morton before the situation could 
be completely derailed. "Please, Captain Morton," she _ said 
imploringly. 

“Calm down.” 

But Morton did not calm down; on the contrary - he began to 
tremble more and more violently, staring alternately at Lestrade, the 
iceberg and the cloud front, wrestling convulsively but in vain for 
words. 

"Get this man out!" demanded Lestrade. "Before I have him put 
in chains." 

Doctor Rosenfeld wanted to argue, but Indiana realized how 
pointless every other word was. He quickly stepped behind the 
captain, put his hand on his shoulders and led him to the stairs with 
gentle force. For a moment, Morton tried to resist, but Indiana 
increased the pressure of his hand, and then he could almost feel all 
the power give way in Morton's body. The captain's shoulders sank 


forward, and the expression of excitement on his face gave way to a 
dull resignation paired with horror. He no longer tried to defend 
himself when Indiana gently led him up the stairs and out of the 
control cabin. Doctor Rosenfeld followed them, while the others 
stayed behind with Lestrade. 

At the top, Morton wanted to stop, but Indiana just shook his 
head and pushed him on, and again the captain let him without 
resistance. 

Only when they had crossed the lounge and arrived in his cabin 
did he break the silence again. 

"You have to talk to them, Doctor Jones!" he said. His voice 
trembled. He was half mad with fear. "Please," he repeated. "I know 
they are listening to you. They must not land on this mountain." 

Indiana gently pushed him down onto his couch and looked at 
Doctor Rosenfeld. She was silent, but her gaze answered the 
unspoken question, and then she reached into her jacket pocket and 
pulled out a small glass bottle from which she poured two tiny round 
tablets on the palm of her hand. "Here," she said as she extended her 
hand to Morton. 

"Take this. It will help you." 

Morton stared at the tablets without lifting a finger. Then his 
head flew with a jerk. "They think I'm crazy, huh?" he asked. "But I'm 
not!" 

Doctor Rosenfeld shook her head and smiled mildly. "Not at all, 
captain," she replied. "This is just a light sedative. You are overly 
excited." 

"For good reason!" replied Morton. "I know you think I'm crazy. 
It sounds crazy too, I admit it. But it is true. None of us will get away 
alive if we end up on that damn block of ice!" 

Then, after a short hesitation, he reached for the two tablets and 
swallowed them. 

"So, you think it could be dangerous if we land on Odinsland?" 
asked Indiana. 

Morton didn't answer, but that wasn't necessary either. Indiana 
just felt that he was right. Something... seemed to emanate from this 
iceberg. Something so strong that he had felt it down there in the 
wheelhouse, despite the enormous distance that still separated it 
from him. Something happened to him, to all of them. Of all those on 
board, he was perhaps the one who knew best that there were things 


in the world that could not be explained by logic and common sense, 
but this was... something completely different. It was as if they were 
all beginning to change, in a bad, eerie way. He thought of the 
strange thoughts and sensations that the sight of the approaching 
storm had triggered in him. Thoughts that somehow... did not seem 
to be his own. 

He shook off the feeling. 

"It's just like on POSEIDON," Morton murmured softly. “It starts 
again.” 

"I'm afraid that's a little too vague to convince Colonel Lestrade," 

Indiana said. 

Morton looked at him. "I know," he said. But it is true. We... we 
will all perish." 

"T'll talk to Lestrade again," Indiana promised. "I don't think he 
will listen to me, but I will at least try." 

Morton nodded gratefully, and Indiana and Doctor Rosenfeld left 
the cabin. 

"What do you think?" asked Indiana. “Is he just crazy, or - “ 

"The man is afraid," Doctor Rosenfeld replied with conviction. 
"He's almost crazy with fear." 

"I noticed that too," Indiana said angrily. "I just wonder if he has 
reason to be." 

"There is no gratuitous fear," Doctor Rosenfeld replied. "It 
doesn't matter if the danger we're afraid of is imagined or real, you 
know?" 

She raised her hand and tapped her forehead with her index and 
middle fingers. "It's all happening up here." 

"Avery unhelpful piece of information," Indiana _ said 
disappointed. 

"You wanted my opinion as a scientist, didn't you?” replied 
Doctor Rosenfeld pointedly. Then it became seamlessly very serious. 
“But if you are interested in my personal opinion...” 

"IT am indeed," Indiana replied. 

Doctor Rosenfeld looked around for a moment. "I don't know 
how to put it," she began awkwardly. "But I..." 

"Yes?" 

“T also feel... strange," she confessed after another hesitation. 

“Something about this mountain scares me." 


And Indiana Jones felt the same way. It was as if it took Doctor 
Rosenfeld's words for him to admit it to himself, but he had felt it all 
along: this gigantic floating ice island also frightened him. A very 
appalling fear even. 

Hastier than he himself would have liked, he turned around and 
pointed to the bow of the Dragon. "Come on, Doctor Rosenfeld," he 
said. "Let's see if he's right." 


As they crossed the common room, they met the two German 
officers. Von Ludolf and Loben stood at one of the viewing windows 
and talked to Erikson, who looked spellbound down on the tiny white 
spot in the sea. When he heard the sound of the door, Von Ludolf 
looked up briefly, apologized with a gesture to Erikson, and 
approached Indiana and Doctor Rosenfeld. 

"Doctor Jones?" he began. Indiana stopped and looked at the 
German curiously. 

"I want to thank you, Doctor Jones," Von Ludolf said. 

"Thank you?" 

Von Ludolf nodded. "I have learned that you have campaigned 
several times in recent days for our release. Thank you for that." 

"There's no reason to do that," Indiana replied— more unfriendly 
than he wanted. "I didn't do it out of sympathy or because you 
happen to be wearing that uniform. I just wasn't quite as convinced 
of your guilt as Colonel Lestrade." 

Anyone else would have reacted angrily to such words, but Von 
Ludolf's face did not show the slightest emotion. "I know that." he 
said. 

"And that's why I thank you all the more. A man who defends his 
enemy, if he is convinced of his innocence, must be a man of honor." 

"IT didn't know we were enemies," Indiana replied sharply. 

"Neither did we, Doctor Jones," Von Ludolf replied. "And who 
knows, maybe we'll even become friends." 

"Definitely not," Indiana said unkindly, measured the German 
Wehrmacht officer with an icy look and moved on. 

"Why were you so dismissive of him?" asked Doctor Rosenfeld 
when they were out of earshot. 

"Was I?" replied Indiana. He knew the answer exactly. Not only 
was he dismissive, but he was also hostile, and for no reason. The 
major was right: Indiana had not been convinced of his guilt from 


the beginning, such as Lestrade and probably most of the others on 
board. 

Why he now so roughly beat aside the outstretched hand that 
Ludolf had offered him, he could not say himself. 

They went back to the wheelhouse. The iceberg had not become 
visibly closer, but the cloud front in the east had become twice as 
high and wider. It was no longer a single black cloud, but a massive 
wall. 

"What does it look like?” asked Indiana superfluously. 

Lestrade didn't answer at all, but Browning gave him a long, 
worried look. "Not very good," he confessed after a while. "The storm 
is fast approaching. I'm afraid it will be here before we reach 
Odinsland." 

"Can we still land?" asked Indiana. 

This time Lestrade replied. He shrugged his_ shoulders. 
"Possibly," he said. "It is not apparent that the storm is very bad. It is 
not even apparent that it really catches up with us. These polar 
storms are unpredictable. They sometimes switch from one minute 
to the next, and the opposite direction." 

"And if not?" 

Again, Lestrade lifted his shoulders. "We could try to fly over it," 
he said. "But that would take time. Time, we don't have." 

"Does it matter whether we arrive a few hours earlier or later?" 
asked Doctor Rosenfeld. 

This time Lestrade did not answer. Then Bates said, "You're 
afraid you'll be late for this damn base, aren't you?" 

Lestrade stared at him and remained silent. It was written in his 
face. 

"Finally realize that it's too late anyway?!" shouted Bates angrily. 

"The Germans have long been warned." 

"How do you know that?" asked Lestrade, pressed. 

"I know!" Bates claimed. "And you know it too. The hell, why do 
you think someone smuggled this radio on board? They know about 
every step we take." 

"You're pretty up to date on the Germans, aren't you?” Lestrade 
asked in a lurking manner. 

Bates stared at him and became pale when he understood what 
the colonel was aiming for. "I...!" he japed but was immediately 
interrupted by Lestrade. 


"I credit you with your excitement, Mr. Bates. And I'm just 
assuming in your favor that you're a bloody coward. If that were not 
the case, I would have to make certain other considerations after 
what you have just said." 

"Then do it!" shouted Bates suddenly. "For my sake, let me be 
arrested or shot on the spot! You're going to kill us all anyway if you 
insist on your insane plan!" 

Lestrade's face lost all color. He approached Bates, but the naval 
aviator did not retreat, but even stared at him in a challenging 
manner and crossed his arms in front of his chest in a defiant stance. 

The silent duel lasted only a few seconds, but it was clearly 
Lestrade who lost it. 

Finally, he turned away with an angry movement, stepped up to 
the helm and stared down on the iceberg. He said nothing. 

Indiana's gaze wandered confused back and forth between him, 
Bates and Doctor Browning. The reactions of the three confused him. 
He felt as if these were no longer the men he had known before. He 
had come to know Bates as an always cheerful, fun-loving young man 
who didn't even seem to know the word fear, and Lestrade as a 
bossy, steely commander who didn't put up with his men show even 
the slightest carelessness. And now this! Doctor Browning had also 
changed. The man he now faced trembled inwardly with fear, and 
during the dispute between Bates and Lestrade, he had instinctively 
retreated to a corner of the wheelhouse, like a frightened animal 
hiding. 

And he himself? Indiana Jones almost shied away from 
answering this question honestly. But this uncanny change also took 
place in him. 

And he suddenly knew that Morton was right. Something 
happened to them, and it didn't just happen, it was caused. It was 
this iceberg. It was Odinsland from which something sinister, 
frightening emanated. 

And it got worse. 

During the next twenty minutes, an almost paralyzing silence 
spread in the wheelhouse. Except for Lestrade, who gave the man at 
the wheel a half-loud order every now and then, no one spoke a 
word, and the iceberg gradually came closer. 

But also, the thunderclouds: they did not gradually come closer - 
they approached at breakneck speed, as it seemed. The smooth 


gliding of the Dragon soon turned into a shaking and bucking again, 
and even when Lestrade gave the order to run the four huge 
propeller motors at full power, it became worse rather than better. 
The airship began to move back and forth like a boat on stormy seas, 
and more and more often the man at the helm had to correct the 
course so that they could at least halfway stop at Odinsland. It was, 
Indiana thought, as if they were pushed aside by an invisible but 
tremendously strong hand, perhaps rather gentle at first, like a 
warning not to fly any further, but when they ignored it, the pressure 
became stronger, and the gentle resistance became a barrage of 
invisible hammer blows, under which the zeppelin began to tremble. 

It got darker. The clouds pushed closer, gliding over the iceberg 
and finally over the Dragon. Since the sun was already low, it 
remained bright under them for a little longer, but maybe that was 
what made the sight so scary. Above them was a compact black- 
brown mass, in which it was constantly bubbling and twitching and 
flashing, while the sea below them lay for moments in bright golden 
sunlight before it was swallowed up by a shadow front rapidly 
approaching, drawn as if with a ruler. 

Then the first real gust of wind hit the Dragon. 

It was like a blow with Thor's hammer. The gigantic airship 
roared like a bell. Indiana could hear the metal spans of the hull 
groaning high above them under the load. The ship almost lay on its 
side, so that all of them, including the man at the helm, lost their grip 
and fell against the wall, straightened up again with a laborious, 
cumbersome movement and immediately tipped over again before 
Lestrade himself could jump to the helm and bring the ship back into 
his control. The sound of the storm turned into an egregious howl, 
whimper and scream as if by a hundred thousand unleashed wolves 
storming into the ship out of nowhere. Indiana heard screams, the 
clinking of glass, felt himself being torn from his legs by a huge blow, 
and staggered against the wall. A figure bounced against him, and he 
instinctively grabbed it and held it with all his might before realizing 
that it was Doctor Rosenfeld. 

The Dragon danced wildly up and down, began to spin like an 
oversized gyroscope and fought with howling rotors against the 
storm. 

Lestrade shouted orders to his men, which they carried out, but 
which remained ineffective, and the bucking and shaking of the ship 


became worse and worse. An eerie gloomy grinding and crunching 
now ran through the trunk incessantly. In Indiana's mind's eye, the 
horrific vision of shattered steel girders and torn gas chambers rose. 
The ship trembled like a wounded animal, lay down on its side again, 
straightened up again and began to swing. One of the windows broke 
freezing, and icy air and needle-tip raindrops struck their faces. 

"Get out of here!" shouted Lestrade. "Leave the wheelhouse! 

Everyone!” 

Indiana tried, but it wasn't that easy, especially since he had to 
drag Doctor Rosenfeld and then Bates with him. On the narrow stairs 
to the top, he almost lost his balance and hit the metal railing so hard 
that he thought he could hear his ribs crack. But somehow, they 
managed to fight their way up to the common room before a new 
gust of wind hit the Dragon and tore them all off their feet. 

Browning rolled over and landed with a glaring scream in a 
jumble of broken tables and chairs, and Indiana also fell hard to the 
ground, dragging Doctor Rosenfeld with him and turning around at 
the last moment so that he intercepted with his body the worst force 
of the fall. 

When he dared to open his eyes again and raise his head, he 
thought he was looking straight into hell. 

Around the Dragon there was absolute darkness. A_ black, 
seething darkness that had completely enclosed the airship and in 
which it constantly flashed bright white and blue. Pigeon egg-sized 
hailstones crashed like machine gun fire against the shell and the 
windows, and the sound of the rain had become a relentless gloomy 
rumble, like the sound of a waterfall under which the Dragon had 
fallen. A new sound had mixed into the groaning and moaning of the 
frame: an eerie, almost rhythmic crunch and crack, as if bars and 
bindings were breaking all around. 

Indiana laboriously worked his way up on his feet and pulled 
Doctor Rosenfeld up with him. "Come!" he shouted over the 
screeching of the unleashed forces of nature. “To the top!” 

Doctor Rosenfeld's answer was lost in the how] of the storm, and 
he did not wait for her reaction, but simply dragged her behind him. 

Figures appeared in front of them. One sailor tried to hold 
Indiana, another shouted something at him that he didn't 
understand; for a moment he saw Erikson standing in the door to his 
cabin with a pale face and clinging to the frame with both hands. 


They had crossed the common room, and Indiana roughly pushed 
Doctor Rosenfeld through the door in front of him. Before following 
her, he stopped again and looked back. 

Half a second later, he wished he hadn't done it. He had imagined 
that it couldn't get any worse, but that wasn't true. 

It got worse. 

Outside the ship there was still an Egyptian darkness, but in the 
darkness was... something. Something huge, big, that moved rapidly 
towards the Dragon, hit it and simply had to crush it. 

He wanted to storm behind Doctor Rosenfeld, but at that 
moment a hand grabbed his arm and dragged him roughly around. It 
was Bates. 

The young naval aviator's face was distorted by fear, and his voice 
had turned into a shrill, hysterical screech. "We're crashing!" he 
shouted. 

"This is the end!" 

Indiana released his hand from his arm with considerably more 
than gentle force and shook him to bring him to his senses. But Bates 
screamed louder and louder, now no more words, but only hysterical 
sounds, and even finally swung at him. Indiana didn't bother to 
dodge the blow, but he had enough experience in dealing with people 
in situations like this to instinctively do the only right thing: he 
pulled back and gave Bates a resounding slap in the face. 

The blow, along with the incessant shaking and trembling of the 
ground, was enough to tear Bates off his feet. He stumbled 
backwards, fell hard to the ground, and sat dazed for a moment 
before standing up again and looking at Indiana in dismay. “I...” 

"All right,” Indiana growled. "I know what you want to say. 

Come with us.” He pointed to the door through which he had 
pushed Doctor Rosenfeld, stepped half a step in the same direction- 
and froze as his gaze fell out of the window. Out there it got light 
again. But not because the storm subsided or Lestrade managed to 
push the Dragon upwards through the cloud cover. Quite the 
opposite. 

The Dragon was no longer in the cloud envelope, but again under 
it; more precisely, in a strip of reasonably clear air at most a hundred 
meters high, which was located between the raging thunderclouds 
and the sea surface. And they approached this sea surface at 
breakneck speed! 


"Good God!" whispered Indiana. He stood paralyzed, completely 
unable to do anything or even to have a clear thought. Unlike usual, 
when he had been in a dangerous situation, he was paralyzed, 
completely paralyzed with terror and unable to think of anything 
other than this foam-crowned surface that the Dragon shot down at 
high speed! 

The airship's propeller engines roared as Lestrade, one floor 
below them, understood the danger in which the Dragon and all her 
crew members were hovering in. A violent tremor ran through the 
frame, and the slope of the ground decreased a little. But not enough. 
The ship did not fall quite as fast as it did seconds ago, and the blunt 
bow pointed to the sea at a slightly less steep angle. But Indiana 
knew they wouldn't make it. If there was anything left that could save 
the Dragon, it was only a miracle. 

It didn't happen. 

At the very last moment, Indiana Jones understood what was 
really going to happen, but by then it was too late. He was still 
turning around, grabbing Doctor Rosenfeld and bracing her 
protectively, but at the same moment the Dragon hit the surface of 
the sea with tremendous force. In front of the large windows of the 
gondola was suddenly water, a foam-crowned line that shot upwards 
at breakneck speed and devoured the light and the ship, crashed into 
the zeppelin hull with a terrible crash and grew bubbly up on it. 
Indiana was torn from his feet and buried Doctor Rosenfeld under 
him, at the same time two of the huge discs shattered, and a hissing 
jet of ice-cold water shot into the gondola. Smashed pieces of 
furniture and screeching figures flew by, and suddenly Indiana Jones 
also felt gripped by an ice-cold giant fist and thrown through the 
room. Instinctively, he pressed Doctor Rosenfeld as hard as he could, 
trampled helplessly with his legs to absorb the expected impact, and 
struggled in vain for breath. All around him was only water, ice-cold, 
deadly cold water; Water that chased him away with unimaginable 
force and hurled him against something soft, indulgent. 

And then, from one second to the next, he could breathe again. 
The water disappeared almost as quickly as it had come, and 
suddenly it became bright again. Trembling, infinitely laborious and 
slow, but steady, the Dragon rose again. The storm had pushed the 
ship down to sea like a giant fist and a bit into its surface, but the 


buoyancy of the gas-filled chambers inside the hull still proved to be 
stronger. Bubbling and foaming, the water retreated again. 

Something stirred under him. Indiana turned his gaze away from 
the window again and only now realized that he was still lying on 
Doctor Rosenfeld, over whom he had previously thrown himself 
protectively. 

Their gazes met, and apart from the horror and incredulous relief 
in their eyes, he read something else in it. A strange glitter that he 
had never noticed before and seemed completely inappropriate to 
the situation - and whose sight was nevertheless infinitely 
comfortable. 

"You can get up now, Doctor Jones," said Doctor Rosenfeld. 

Indiana smiled sheepishly, hastily lifted his knees and hands up, 
and stood up carefully. The ship was still shaking and shaking, so he 
almost fell by a hair, but he found a foothold in the remains of a 
smashed table and even had the strength to stretch out his hand to 
help Doctor Rosenfeld. 

"So, my father was right," she said. 

"About what?" Indiana looked at her questioningly. Doctor 
Rosenfeld smiled fleetingly. "He warned me about men,” she replied. 

"He said they're like automobiles: if you don't pay attention, 
you'll quickly be underneath them." 

Indiana opened his mouth and closed again, stared at her 
stunned for a second - and began to laugh. At the same time, he 
wondered where this fragile-looking woman got the strength to make 
jokes now. But maybe it was just her very personal way of coping 
with the tension. 

Then his gaze fell on something next to them, and his laughter 
went out as if switched off. Only now did he remember that 
something had intercepted his fall. And suddenly he knew what it 
had been. 

A slender, brown-haired figure in a torn grey Wehrmacht 
uniform. 

"For God's sake," said Doctor Rosenfeld. She hastily let herself 
sink to her knees next to the German officer, turned him around and 
stepped back when her gaze fell into Loben's wide-open, broken eyes. 

He was dead. Indiana wouldn't even have needed to look at him 
to see that. He remembered only too well the terrible force with 
which Rosenfeld, and he had been hurled against the soldier. It was 


almost absurd: one of the two men on board, whom he perhaps 
distrusted the most, had unintentionally saved his and the 
neurologist's life - and lost his own in the process. 

He carefully grabbed Doctor Rosenfeld's hand and pulled her 
away. 

"Come," he said. "We have to get out of here. It's far from over." 

Doctor Rosenfeld did not disagree, but on her face an expression 
of stunned horror and a sense of guilt had spread. 

She had to know as well as he did, that she and Indiana were 
supposed to be dead now, not this German officer. 

But she also seemed to realize that Indiana was right. Somehow 
Lestrade - or even just pure coincidence - had managed to bring the 
ship up from the sea again. But it may be that this time it was a grace 
period, a last, only apparent chance, which gave them fate to be able 
to hit them all the harder right after. The Dragon slowly regained 
height, but above them was still the seething black wall, as if 
someone had put a lid over the entire sea, and the mere attempt to 
pierce it had to lead to another, but then probably final, catastrophe. 

As quickly as the incessantly trembling ground allowed, they 
crossed the utterly destroyed room and made their way up for the 
second time. 

Indiana deliberately refrained from looking back again this time. 

As they climbed the ladder, the ship began to shake strongly 
again. 

The roar of the engines became louder and louder, and the eerie 
grinding and crunching of the fuselage also increased again. 

Apparently, Lestrade tried again to pierce the cloud cover to get 
the Dragon over the thunderstorm. Possibly the only way to survive 
this hell storm - but at least in Indiana's view also a rather suicidal 
method. 

He scared away the thought and instead preferred to use every bit 
of strength he had to climb the ladder hand by hand, close behind 
Doctor Rosenfeld. 

The interior of the actual airship had also turned into a hell of 
noise, movement and cold when he opened the flap. The dragon's 
shell was torn in countless places, allowing rain and hail to enter, 
and Indiana was shocked to see that a second of the huge gas sacks 
had also been torn and hanging limply from its holding ropes. He 
hastily lifted himself out of the hatch next to Doctor Rosenfeld, 


straightened up into a reasonably secure position and helped her to 
get on her feet as well. 

The storm howled so loudly up here that communication was 
completely impossible. So, he just gesticulated violently at the door 
behind which Quinn's cabin lay, grabbed her by the arm and simply 
dragged her with him. He refrained from knocking, but simply tore 
open the door, staggered through it and dragged Doctor Rosenfeld 
with him. 

Inside the hold there was a hopeless chaos. Part of the cargo had 
been torn loose, and Indiana was horrified to see that one of the dogs 
was buried under it. The animal was still alive, but seemed to be 
badly injured, and Quinn, despite his massive strength, tried in vain 
to drag it out from under the mountain of boxes and bales under 
which it was trapped. 

Indiana let go of Dr. Rosenfeld, tapped Quinn wordlessly, and 
tried to help him. But even their combined forces were not enough. 
And on top of that, the other dogs behaved like crazy: Quinn had tied 
them up, and that was probably the only reason why they hadn't long 
since fallen over each other or over Quinn. They barked and yelled 
wildly, biting around as if from their senses and trying to tear open 
the ground with their paws. Obviously, the howling of the storm and 
the trembling and quaking of the ground drove the animals 
completely crazy. 

"What happened?" shouted Indiana over the tremendous roar of 
the gusts of wind. 

Quinn pointed to the trapped dog. "He has torn himself away! 

Probably wanted to get out. We have to help him!" 

They tried. After a while, even Doctor Rosenfeld joined them and 
pulled and pulled with all their strength on the wedged boxes, 
containers and bales, but even the three of them did not succeed in 
freeing the animal. Eventually, Quinn straightened up, looked at 
Indiana and Doctor Rosenfeld very seriously and very sadly, and 
made a hand gesture; they should resign. 

Indiana sensed what the Eskimo was up to and wanted to raise 
his hand, but a single look from Quinn's eyes made him pause. 

Besides, the Eskimo was right. The animal had to be seriously 
injured. 

Certainly, it had several broken bones and, most likely, internal 
injuries as well. And they had neither the necessary tools nor the 


time or opportunity to help him. Wordlessly, he turned away while 
Quinn reached under his coat and pulled a knife. 

"What is he up to?" asked Doctor Rosenfeld in horror. 

"What he has to do," Indiana replied so quietly that she could 
hardly understand the words. But she didn't say anything more, but 
also turned away with a jolt and looked for a free place where she 
could sit down. 

There was none. Most of the cargo had broken loose and formed a 
hopeless mess on the ground, and in between were the dogs tugging 
and tearing on their leashes, snapping in blind panic for everything 
that moved. 

"We have to get out of here," Indiana said resolutely. "Quinn! Are 
you done?" 

He didn't turn to the Eskimo, and Quinn didn't answer either; but 
he knew that the Eskimo would follow him. Once he had done what 
he had to do. 

His gaze was looking for the porthole. Outside the Dragon there 
was now gray twilight, proof for Indiana that they were approaching 
the cloud cover again, the trembling of the ground had subsided a 
little, and the howling of the storm did not seem quite as monstrous 
as it had been moments ago. Maybe they had been lucky again. 
Maybe the storm subsided, or Lestrade had found a way to somehow 
cope with it. 

He prayed that it would be so. 

"Quinn!" he shouted again. "Hurry up!" 

The Eskimo did not answer even now, but after a few seconds he 
stepped next to him and Doctor Rosenfeld. His face was as if made of 
stone. His expression was completely expressionless, but there was a 
pain in his eyes, as if he had killed one of his children. 

When they left the hold, the floor stopped shaking. And just a few 
seconds later, the howl of the storm fell silent, and through the 
countless cracks and holes in the outer skin of the Dragon, clear, 
golden sunlight suddenly penetrated again. 

Indiana looked up stunned. "What's going on now?" he asked. 
The little he could see from inside the Dragon offered a completely 
chaotic sight. The ship was destroyed. There was no other expression 
for it. It was still floating, and it probably wouldn't crash, but if it 
reached and landed at an airfield at some point and somewhere, it 
would never take off again. Three of the eight huge gas tanks were 


torn apart, and the tangle of ladders and jetties that connected them 
together was largely broken. Even the huge metal frames that formed 
the outer framework were bent. The Dragon looked like a monster 
had stretched out its hand afterwards and squeezed it briefly, but 
violent enough to make this flight its last. 

"Come," he said. "Let's go down. They will need our help." 

Doctor Rosenfeld nodded wordlessly, but Quinn shook his head. 
"I stay with the animals,” he disagreed. 

Indiana said nothing about it. He sensed what was going on in the 
Eskimo. The huskies were more than animals to him. They were 
more than his friends. They were all he had. Quinn would have 
sacrificed his own life rather than abandoned them. 

Careful not to stumble or slip over any of the debris lying around, 
they went back to the hatch and descended back into the gondola. 

The passenger section of the Dragon offered an even worse 
impression than he had feared. Injured people were lying around 
everywhere, and many no longer moved at all. The men, who had 
survived the chaos halfway unharmed, tried with all their might to 
take care of their comrades, but there was not much they could do. 

One of the engines ran unevenly and stuttered. As Indiana 
traversed the passenger cabin and glanced out of the shattered 
window, he saw that one of the propellers was barely spinning. 

Greasy, black smoke swelled out of the engine. 

He had to wade through ankle-deep water to cross the room. 
Again, there were numerous injured, and Indiana rightly feared that 
Loben was not the only one dead. When he opened the door and 
made his way to the wheelhouse, he remembered with abrupt horror 
that the Dragon's wheelhouse was one floor lower - and that meant 
nothing more than that it had been five or six meters further under 
water than the lounge. 

But this time his worst fears did not materialize. Unlike the large 
windows at the top of the lounge, the windows of the wheelhouse had 
withstood the water pressure. The shock of the impact had also torn 
off and beaten down everything that was not riveted or screwed, and 
at an angle next to the stairs a sailor squatted and bent over in pain, 
but there seemed to have been no deaths. Lestrade stood bent 
forward and with a dogged face at the wheel, both hands so tightly 
clasped around the steering that the blood had disappeared from his 


skin, and stared into the void, while Browning whirled around at the 
sound of Indiana's footsteps and stared at him from widened eyes. 

"What happened?" asked Indiana. "Why is it over?" 

"It's not over,” Browning said gloomily. He pointed outside. 
"Look!" 

Indiana looked outside, then up - 

- and then he also groaned in horror. Suddenly, he understood 
why the storm had passed so suddenly; much, much faster than was 
actually possible. 

The Dragon was surrounded in every direction by a black, waving 
wall. Only a few meters below them rose a cyclopean white monster: 
Odinsland, which lurked like a floating castle with countless pointed 
turrets and bay windows under them to impale the airship. Above 
them stretched a bright blue, completely cloudless sky, but this 
cloudless area was not particularly large. Maybe one kilometer in 
diameter, at most one and a half. And it was circular, a hole in the 
clouds where the Dragon was located. 

The storm was not a storm. It was a hurricane. 

And the ship was right in the eye. 


KK 


"How much longer?" 

"I don't know." Lestrade's voice was just a whisper. It no longer 
bore any resemblance to the self-confident, commanding sound that 
Indiana was used to. As little as the man bore any resemblance to the 
exploratory, unforgiving commander he had met as Lestrade was a 
broken man; a man who knew that he had lost, definitively and 
irrevocably. He stared outside, but Indiana was pretty sure he didn't 
see the black clouds. His gaze went nowhere. He had to know that 
the Dragon was going to die. And Indiana suddenly knew that not 
only figuratively something of him would die with the mighty airship. 

"Maybe a few minutes," he said, but after a while he continued: 

"Maybe an hour. That depends on how the hurricane moves. You 
can't predict something like that." 

"Why don't you try to climb?" asked Doctor Rosenfeld. 

Lestrade shook his head. The movement was barely visible. "It's 
not possible,” he replied. "I tried. Our buoyancy is not enough. Two 
engines failed and we lost too much gas." 


Slowly, as if fighting against an invisible resistance, he turned his 
head and looked at Indiana. "Bring the men up,” he said. If... we 
bounce, then perhaps the shell remains undamaged." 

It took a moment for Indiana to even understand what Lestrade 
meant. "You want to land on the iceberg?" he asked. 

"The only chance," Lestrade replied. "We may never get out of 
here again. But maybe you can save your life. And that of the men." 

Indiana did not miss the fact that he had said you, not us. But he 
was Silent. 

"But that's madness!" shouted Doctor Rosenfeld. “You can never 
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"Do what I say!" shouted Lestrade. “Now !” 

Indiana made a quick gesture of his hand to Doctor Rosenfeld to 
keep silent, and then said, "I'm going to try. But it doesn't look very 
good up there. I don't know where to put almost seventy men." 

"Then throw these cursed weapons overboard," shouted Lestrade. 

"I forbid that!" Browning interfered. “We are here to- “ 

"I don't care what you forbid or not,” Lestrade interrupted, still 
screaming. "You're to blame for this disaster, you bloody idiot! You 
and your idea to attack this base from the air! You...!". 

He broke off, stared at Browning for a second, and then turned 
around again with a jolt. Browning said nothing. But he, too, 
suddenly seemed shaken. 

"Come, doctor," Indiana said. "Colonel Lestrade is right. We're 
still safer up there than we are here." 

Browning stared at him hostilely and did not move from the spot, 
after another moment Indiana wordlessly turned around and left the 
helm, followed by Doctor Rosenfeld, Bates and the injured sailor who 
limped behind them with a pain-distorted face. 


KK 


After all that had happened, for once fate seemed gracious with 
them. The hurricane remained on the spot for the next quarter of an 
hour, so that the Dragon continued to hover motionless over 
Odinsland. But at some point, it would move on, and in the state in 
which the airship was, it was still a matter of seconds until it would 
be torn in the air or simply pushed down to sea again and crushed 
this time. 


Then, with agonizing slowness, it seemed, the iceberg grew 
beneath them. Indiana now realized that it was much bigger than the 
pictures had suggested. Its surface, which rose more than a quarter 
mile from the sea, was approximately circular and had to be a 
diameter of a good three to four miles. There was only one place 
where a ship could have docked, the semicircular bay from which the 
POSEIDON had anchored, the rest consisted of almost vertically 
rising, mirror-smooth polished walls. But something was different 
from the photo: where in the picture and according to Morton's 
statements there should be a small mountain of ice needles and 
spikes, a crater was now yawning. 

An almost circular hole, whose walls led so cleanly into the 
depths, as if it had been punched out of the mountain, and in the 
depth of which it flashed silver-white. Obviously, the ceiling of the 
cave had collapsed or melted. And the surface of the drifting island 
was no longer smooth. 

Indiana turned his gaze from the window as he felt Doctor 
Rosenfeld push herself closer to him. He put his arm around her 
shoulder and tried to smile encouragingly, but it failed. The smile 
turned into a grimace. He, too, was no longer able to completely 
suppress his fear. 

And once again he felt that this fear was more than the fear of 
death, the fear of a possible crash or what might follow it. The bad 
breath of Odinsland was still palpable. Yes, he was no longer even 
sure that all this was a coincidence. This hurricane, this eerie, silent 
eye of the hurricane, which lay exactly over Odinsland and seemed to 
remain there, none of this was a coincidence. He just knew. 

"Are you afraid?" Doctor Rosenfeld asked him. 

Indiana nodded. 

"Me too," she said. 

Then they remained silent. No one in the large passenger cabin 
said a word as the Dragon slowly sank lower. The engines worked 
irregularly, and what was supposed to be a smooth glide became a 
jerky, only poorly broken fall, which seemed to be getting faster and 
faster. Odinsland grew tall and dismissive among them, eventually 
appearing to fill the whole world and still growing, a menacingly 
glittering surface in which the outline of the Dragon was reflected as 
a distorted reflection. 

And then came the impact. 


It was appalling. Indiana heard a terrible crash, splintering and 
bursting that came to them from the depths of the frame, clinking 
and screeching of steel, screams, the splintering of wood, then he was 
torn from his feet, flew helplessly across the room and bounced up. 
Almost all the windows broke. Suddenly, a huge, jagged crack 
yawned in the outer wall of the cabin, and part of the ceiling broke 
down, burying some men beneath it. Screams of pain mixed into the 
splintering and crashing of the disintegrating passenger gondola. 

Indiana brought his hands over his head protectively, tried to get 
on his feet and had to watch helplessly as Morton, Doctor Rosenfeld 
and two of the sailors were thrown past him and crashed into the 
wall with horrific force. Probably it was only the fact that almost 
everything in here was made of thin plywood, which saved them 
from serious injury or even death. But even so, he believed he could 
physically feel the force with which Doctor Rosenfeld crashed into 
the wood and moaned. 

The pure fear for her gave him the strength to stand up despite 
everything and stagger towards her. The ship now lay on its side. The 
sky slid upwards, giving way to a gigantic white, flashing surface; and 
again, something broke under him. He fell, shouted Doctor 
Rosenfeld's name and helplessly stretched out his hands in her 
direction without even getting close to her, then someone crashed 
into him and threw him meters away. 

This time he remained dazed for a few moments. When he pulled 
himself up again, Mabel had also stepped up to his knees and smiled, 
albeit with a pain-distorted face. 

"I'm fine," she claimed. That was a complete lie, but at least she 
was conscious and obviously not very seriously injured. 

Which could not be said of everyone. Again, there had been 
deaths, as Indiana realized with painful certainty, and there seemed 
to be no one in this room who had not been more or less seriously 
injured. Then his gaze fell out of the window, and he realized that it 
was far from over. As terrible as the impact had been, it had not 
damaged the ship so badly that it no longer flew. But it was now 
rudderless, and that meant that the Dragon slowly but mercilessly 
broke away from the surface of Odinsland and began to soar! The 
roar of the engines was silenced. The ship was now nothing more 
than a balloon. 

"Bates!" shouted Indiana. "How do you stop this thing?!" 


"I don't know!" the pilot shouted back. Indiana could not see him 
in the chaos of rubble and bodies, but his voice revealed that he 
could only be a few meters away. 

"The Notanker!" shouted another voice. Indiana looked up and 
recognized a sailor working his way out from under the rubble of a 
table with a face covered in blood. "There is an emergency anchor in 
the rear. But someone would have to go down and moor it." 

"Do you know where the thing is?" 

The man nodded, and Indiana staggered on his feet. "Then you 
take a few men and go,” Indiana said. “I'll do my best.” 

He staggered to the window, looked for a hold somewhere and cut 
his fingers on a splinter of glass without even realizing it; with a 
beating heart, he looked down. The Dragon began to rise again, but 
the ice was only ten or twelve meters below them. Still. 

Indiana no longer wasted time weighing his chances, but released 
the whip from his belt, wrapped its end around a window rung and 
swung out with a determined movement. It wasn't a particularly 
elegant jump. 

The whip was not a rope, and it was also just under four meters 
long, so that his feet were still a good five or six meters above the 
reflecting ice when he had hung himself down to the end. And on top 
of that, the Dragon continued to rise as its pace slowed down. Above 
him, Mabel Rosenfeld's frighteningly pale face appeared in the 
window. He saw her mouth move and heard that she was shouting 
something at him without understanding the words. Indiana closed 
his eyes, counted to three in his mind - and let go. 

For seconds he remained dazed on the ice before he managed to 
open his eyes again and laboriously lift himself up. 

The Dragon hovered ten meters above him, and her sight made 
him groan again. The wheelhouse had completely disappeared. 
Lestrade must be dead. All that was above him was a tangle of 
broken wood and metal and hanging fabric, and debris and glass 
splinters rained down continuously from the smashed gondola. A 
man, trapped and with hanging arms, stuck between two bent beams 
and seemed to wave to him. 

Indiana's gaze palpated desperately over the gondola. How long 
would it take the men to find this anchor - if he was still there at all? 

One minute? Two? 


He also didn't know afterwards how long it had taken, but 
eventually a square hatch opened in the lower quarter of the gondola, 
and something dark and shiny fell like a stone onto the ice, pulling a 
long silvery chain behind him. Indiana ran off, of course immediately 
lost his grip on the mirror-smooth surface and struck lengthwise. 
And it was only at that moment that he realized that the surface of 
Odinsia was by no means flat. On the contrary, it formed a 
dangerous slope on which any careless movement could become a 
deadly slide. It was pure luck that he did not completely lose his grip 
but came to rest again after a few meters and was able to stand up 
carefully. 

His gaze was looking for the lifeline. It was a massive, almost 
man-high construction whose razor-sharp thorns had dug deep into 
the ice. 

The Dragon gradually continued to rise, and the chain began to 
tighten again. Indiana hoped that it would really hold the ship and 
not tear it in two, as badly damaged as it was. 

Helplessly, he looked at the huge anchor. What should he do? He 
had actually stormed off without having a concrete plan and had 
relied on his intuition, which had helped him out of seemingly 
hopeless situations more than once. But it looked like it wouldn't 
work out this time. He could hardly grab the chain and pull down the 
huge airship on it. 

As if this thought had been a cue, faces and frantically waving 
arms appeared in the smashed windows of the gondola. Someone 
threw something down at him, which landed with a crash on the ice, 
suddenly a dew flew down to him, then a second, third, fourth. 
Someone was screaming something, but Indiana couldn't understand 
the words. 

He hastily approached the bundle that had been thrown down by 
the Dragon and found that it contained a number of oversized metal 
pegs and a heavy fist hammer. As quickly as the dangerous ground 
on which he was standing allowed, he took out one of the pegs and 
tried to drive it into the ice with powerful hammer blows; a project 
that was decided more quickly than executed, because the ice was 
hard as steel, and he had to be damn careful not to lose his balance 
by the force of his own blows. 

Finally, he had managed to attach the first hook, fished for one of 
the ropes and pulled it through the large eyelet at the end of the 


hook. 

Nevertheless, he would never have made it if two more men had 
not climbed down from the Dragon after a few moments to help him. 
After all, they had managed to anchor the ship at least provisionally. 
The Dragon was still bouncing and jumping at the end of the six 
retaining ropes he had attached to the ice, and despite all the 
damage, the buoyancy of the gas-filled hull was still far too strong for 
them to even think of dragging the ship all the way down onto the 
ice. But at least the smashed gondola now hovered at a height of only 
ten or fifteen meters above them, so that the survivors could manage 
to reach the saving ice without rushing to death. 

Indiana looked around in a hurry, while a rope ladder was 
lowered from the shattered rear of the passenger gondola, at the 
upper end of which a figure appeared. Movement had come into the 
black wall of clouds that enclosed Odinsland in all directions. 
Obviously, the hurricane had decided to move on after all. But it did 
it very slowly. 

Maybe they had a chance, he thought desperately. Maybe at least 
most of the men would get out of the ship before the hurricane 
arrived and tore the Dragon to shreds. Maybe - 

His gaze remained at a point in the sea, perhaps a kilometer 
away, seemingly immediately in front of the black cloud wall. 
Something there caught his attention. At first, he found it a bit 
difficult to recognize it, because the swirling background made it 
impossible to perceive details. Something... emerged from the sea, 
something big, dark, massive. It grew up, grew larger, like the top of 
a tower rising directly from the bottom of the sea, and eventually 
became an elongated, squat mass; a steel shark made of gray iron, on 
the flank of which a blood-red circle with a swastika was 
emblazoned! 

A submarine! 

Strangely enough, Indiana felt no relief at all, quite the opposite. 
The fact that this boat appeared here and now of all times could no 
longer be a coincidence. He suddenly had a very specific idea of who 
had been following the signals from the direction finder aboard the 
Dragon. 

And why. 

And his fears proved all too justified. The submarine completely 
surfaced, slowly picked up speed and pointed the bow at Odinsland. 


It didn't move too fast, but Indiana, despite the great distance, could 
see the tower bow open and figures in dark blue uniforms streaming 
onto the deck. He looked around in a hurry. Most of the men had 
already left the Dragon, including Bates, Browning and, as he noted 
with a sense of infinite relief, Dr. Rosenfeld. Some others were in the 
process of throwing large bundles of their emergency equipment off 
board. 

Most of them hit the ice and disappeared immediately forever 
because they could not find a foothold on the sloping ground. 

But where was Quinn? 

Indiana ran off. Out of the corner of his eye, he saw Dr. Rosenfeld 
rally in horror, and he heard Bates and Browning shouting at him to 
come back, but he only ran faster. 

More sliding than running, he reached the wildly swinging rope 
ladder, grabbed it and began to climb up in flying haste. More than 
once he had to dodge and hold on with only one hand or foot to make 
way for a man who had climbed down to him from above, and once 
one of the laced bundles with the survival equipment whizzed so 
close to him that he would have been knocked into the depths. 

"Indiana! Come back!" Dr. Rosenfeld shouted after him. And 
Bates also shouted, "Jones! Have you gone insane!!” 

Presumably he had. But he would never abandon his friend, and 
he didn't have time to really think about what he was doing. 
Trembling from exhaustion and cold, he reached the gondola, 
dragged himself into the interior of the smashed wreck and hurried 
past the men who streamed towards him. 

"Quinn!" he shouted. "Where are you?" 

As if in response, a tremendous roar and crunch came down to 
him from the heights, and a second later he heard the shrill howl of a 
dog. 

Indiana ran even faster, stumbling over debris and motionless 
human bodies and reaching the ladder to the top. The dog barking 
and howling became louder and shriller, and the terrible grinding 
and crunching of the bursting airship hull also increased. 

Indiana climbed upwards, constantly shouting Quinn's name, 
pushed aside a man who stared at him from big eyes and tried to 
hold him back, and pulled himself with a desperate movement 
through the floor flap into the interior of the Zeppelin fuselage. 


The Dragon was hardly recognizable. Up here there seemed to be 
nothing that was still intact, and although he focused all his attention 
on staying on his feet and approaching the hold with the dogs, he saw 
that only half of the gas tanks were filled. 

He blew open the door with his shoulder, staggered into the 
room, and saw Quinn trying to pull out one of the dogs from under 
an overturned sled. The animal had to be badly injured and half- 
crazy with pain and fear, because it was constantly snapping at him. 
Quinn's right hand was full of blood. 

"Quinn! We've got to get out of here!" Indiana reached the 
Eskimo with one stride, grabbed him by the shoulder and tried to 
drag him back. But the only result was an angry growl of the Eskimo 
— and a crude elbow bump that made Indiana bounce back — and 
stagger against the wall. A white bundle of fur shot past him, raced 
through the open door and disappeared with a shrill howl in the 
depths, because it noticed too late that the walkway in front of the 
door was no longer present. 

"Quinn!" shouted Indiana. "You can't do anything more for 
them!" 

Quinn did not react this time either but continued to try in vain to 
free the trapped dog, without paying attention to the fact that the 
animal, which was almost furious with pain and fear, kept digging its 
teeth into his right arm. Indiana laboriously climbed up, stared at the 
giant Eskimo almost desperately for a second and clenched his fists. 
If necessary, he would rather knock his friend down and carry him 
out of the ship than leave him to his fate. 

When he took the first step in Quinn's direction, a whipping, 
blazing fast hammering shot from outside, and almost in the same 
fraction of a second, a straight diagonal line of fist-sized, jagged holes 
appeared in the outside wall of the cabin. A bright buzz and howl of 
crossfires mixed with the howling of the dogs and the raging noise of 
the dying airship, and something whirred with a disgusting sound so 
close to Indiana's face that he could feel the boiling breeze. 

Instinctively, he threw himself to the ground, got back on his feet 
with a roll and pounced on Quinn. The Eskimo tried to shake him off, 
but the fear gave Indiana almost superhuman powers: he simply 
dragged his friend with him, took two or three angry blows that 
Quinn shot at his face, and gave him a push that made him stagger 
almost to the door. 


Again, this whipping sound shot out on the sea, and this time 
Indiana could hear how high above their heads the outer shell of the 
airship tore and hissed out the gas. "They're shooting!" he shouted. 
"Those damn pigs are firing at us!" 

The words seemed to finally pull Quinn back into reality. For a 
second, he stood high upright and motionless and stared alternately 
at Indiana and the dogs, then he raised both hands as if in a pleading 
gesture and wanted to say something, but Indiana did not let him 
speak at all. Roughly he grabbed him by the uninjured arm, dragged 
him out of the cabin with him and stumbled as fast as he could along 
the destroyed catwalk towards the floor flap. His gaze fell out to sea 
through one of the huge holes in the outer shell of the Dragon. He 
could now see the submarine. The muffled hammering and roaring 
now sounded uninterrupted, and on the bow of the submarine it 
flashed in the same rhythm. Thin bright fingers of light pierced the 
Dragon and hit her hull with terrible force; Tracer projectiles with 
which the MP at the bow of the submarine covered the dying airship. 
The way down became a gauntlet. It wasn't just the MP fire with 
which the submarine literally shot the Dragon to pieces. All around 
them, the ship, now completely deprived of its stability, began to 
break apart. Whole parts of the passenger gondola broke apart and 
plunged into the depths, and debris was now constantly raining 
down from above. Something exploded, and once Quinn stopped for 
a single but horribly long second, looking back at the path they had 
come when the crash and burst of the dying ship was mixed with the 
shrill howl of a dog. How they had managed to get down in one piece 
and unharmed, even Indiana did not know how to explain 
afterwards. At some point, after an eternity that they seemed to have 
staggered through a mess of collapsing walls, flying debris, and 
deadly tracer projectiles, the emergency exit lay beneath them, and 
the miracle that Indiana had barely dared to hope for had happened: 
the rope ladder was still there, and the Dragon had even lowered 
herself a good deal further onto the ice, now that the gas escaped 
faster from their bulleted tanks. The submarine was still firing, but 
the machine gun was now concentrating its shots on the dragon's 
hull, so they weren't in danger of being hit, at least for now. 

Indiana gesticulated violently with Quinn to get him to be the 
first to descend the rope ladder, but the Eskimo just shook his head. 
Indiana did not waste precious time arguing with him but swung 


onto the rope ladder and began to descend into the depths as quickly 
as he could. 

Above him appeared the huge figure of Quinn. 

They were halfway through when they also seemed to catch the 
eye of the U-boat commander. For a second, the MP fire fell silent, 
and when it resumed, the white-glowing tracer projectiles aimed at 
Quinn and him like deadly flashes of light. Probably it was only the 
fact that the Dragon threw itself back and forth over them like a 
dying whale and the rope ladder began to bounce and sway more and 
more that saved their lives. More than once, the MP rounds came so 
close that Indiana closed his eyes in anticipation of the fatal impact, 
but they were not hit. One of the projectiles smashed through one of 
the braided rungs, barely a handbreadth above him, and a second 
grazed Quinn, but burned only a smoking trail into the fur of his coat 
without really hitting him. 

Then they were out of the firing field and in a blind spot where 
they could no longer reach the MP. Again, the fire faltered, and the 
tiny pause they were left with was just enough for Indiana to cover 
the last meter with a huge jump and hastily step aside as Quinn 
followed him in the same way. 

"Move! For God's sake, run away!" 

Indiana didn't know who the voice belonged to or where it came 
from 

— but as he turned around, he saw the crew of the Dragon retreat 
from him and Quinn in their panic. More precisely, not so much 
from Quinn and him, but rather from the Dragon herself, who slowly 
but inexorably began to lay aside and at the same time began to fall. 

In desperate haste, they ran off. The distance between them and 
the torn underside of the Dragon was still ten meters, then eight, 
seven... 

Despite everything, they would not have made it if the German 
submarine had not opened fire again at that moment. Deprived of his 
two living targets, the MP shooter steered his shots back onto the 
mighty airship. The tracer projectiles tore head-sized holes in the 
outer shell of the Dragon, bounced off the light metal ribs as spark- 
spraying cross-stitches or shredded the air sacs underneath. The ship 
shook, seemed to rise up like a fatally hit giant animal - and broke 
into two parts! 


The rear, larger fragment, in which there must still be one or two 
intact gas tanks, staggered away like an oversized perforated balloon, 
while the front third with the remains of the passenger gondola 
suddenly fell to the ground like a stone. Indiana didn't even get 
around to uttering a cry of terror, but only instinctively moved his 
arms over his head and threw himself flat on the ground; half a 
second before something the size of a mountain seemed to fall 
directly on him and Quinn, burying them beneath. The entire ice 
island shook under the impact of the wreck, which weighed several 
tons, and around it shattered glass, wood and steel. Something hit 
his arm and chased a dull and numbing pain through his body, and a 
scorching hot breeze grazed the back of his head and back. A rain of 
small and large pieces of debris rained down on him, and then 
something huge and soft lay over him and swallowed the last bit of 
light. 

For seconds, he simply remained motionless and seriously 
considered whether he was still alive. Actually, he should not have 
been. He was completely buried under the rubble of an entire 
airship. And as if that wasn't enough, part of the wreck seemed to 
have exploded or at least caught fire directly above him, because the 
initially warm breeze that had grazed him gradually turned into heat, 
which was already more than unpleasant. He tried to move, but it 
didn't work: his legs were trapped under what seemed to weigh tons, 
and anything below his hip was completely numb. At first, he felt a 
sudden horror when the possibility shot through his head that he had 
survived, but possibly paralyzed. Then he tried again to move his 
right leg, and this time he felt not only a sharp pain that shot up 
through his ankle to the knee, but also how the weight on his 
abdomen shifted a little under the movements. 

But the knowledge that he was not lying with a broken spine, but 
only helplessly trapped, calmed him down only slightly. The heat 
rose more and more, now he could hear the crackling of flames, and 
the darkness around him was no longer quite so impenetrable. A pale 
reddish glow penetrated through the blackness. Indiana tried again 
to push itself up, but the result was the same as before. Whatever lay 
across his legs and nailed him to the ground had to weigh tons. With 
the hissing of the flames, screams now reached his ear, footsteps and 
the sounds of numerous people approaching. Indiana began to cry 


desperately for help, but he sensed that his cries would hardly be 
heard. 

The time became longer and longer for him. The heat rose more 
and more, reached the limit of what was tolerable and exceeded it. 
The air in his tiny hiding place became warm and eventually boiling 
hot, so that every single breath caused him unbearable pain. And he 
began to feel the pressure of the weight on him now quite 
considerably. 

Eventually, steps approached. He heard the sounds of men 
searching the rubble and shouting words at each other. He yelled for 
help with his last bit of breath. He didn't know if his voice was heard 
at all or if it was pure coincidence - but then the steps were very 
close, and then he felt someone mess with the tarpaulin that had 
buried him under it. 

One shouted his name, then he heard a screaming and rattling, 
and suddenly something broke through the dark blanket above him 
and slashed it to a length of almost one meter: a knife blade that 
missed his face only by centimeters and was then pulled back to 
make way for a hand that tore and pulled with all its might on the 
tarpaulin, to expand the hole. And then, finally, there were hands, 
dozens of hands, it seemed, dragging down the debris from him and 
freeing his trapped body. 

The first thing he consciously noticed again was Mabel's worried 
face as she bent over him and scanned his body for injuries. An 
expression of infinite relief appeared in her gaze when she saw him 
open his eyes and look at her. 

"Indiana!" she exclaimed with relief and embraced him, with the 
result that Indiana gritted his teeth in pain and sucked in the air. 

Frightened, Mabel let him go and straightened up. "Are you 
hurt?" 

she asked him. 

"I... I'm not quite sure," Indiana replied falteringly. He tried to 
stand up and, to his surprise, found that he succeeded. His back still 
felt like a whole horde of polar bears had danced rumba on it, and 
everything below his hips was numb. But when he looked down on 
himself in shock, he registered that he could move his legs. At least 
nothing seemed to be broken. 

A Marine appeared next to Dr. Rosenfeld and stretched out his 
hand. 


Indiana gratefully reached for it, carefully pulled himself up and 
stood 

- swaying and anything but steady, but at least under his own 
power. 

"Thank you," he murmured tiredly. "Did you dig me up?" 

The soldier shook his head. "That was them,” he said, pointing to 
a point behind Indiana. Indiana turned around. Behind him, the 
wreck of the Dragon piled up. All the gas tanks seemed to be 
shredded, so that the shell hung limply over the compressed steel 
beams, in which the wind caught itself howling. Debris lay 
everywhere, and in between he discovered a hunky figure dressed in 
fur, next to which two white huskies excitedly jumped back and 
forth. 

At first, Indiana didn't understand where the dogs came from. 
Then he realized that the hold with the animals must have been in 
the front, crashed third of the Dragon. And with it all the equipment. 

He waved to Quinn fleetingly, turned around again, looking 
alternately at Mabel and the Marine. "Where are the others?" he 
asked. 

The soldier pointed to a group of perhaps twenty, twenty-five 
people standing at a respectful distance from the wreckage. He was 
silent. 

Indiana looked at him first, then Mabel concerned. "Are they all?" 
he asked. 

Mabel nodded silently, and the soldier said, "All who came out. 

Maybe there are still a few survivors in the rubble." But his words 
didn't sound very convincing. 


As it turned out, of the nearly seventy passengers who boarded the 
Dragon at Lakehurst, twenty-six were still alive. And almost half of 
them were seriously injured. When Indiana and Mabel walked over 
to the small group of survivors who had gathered two or three 
hundred steps away from the ship's wreckage, he immediately 
spotted half a dozen men whom he hardly had a chance to know the 
next morning. 

And even of those who had been lucky, not a single one had 
escaped without a myriad of scratches, bruises and more or less bad 


skin abrasions. He was on the lookout for Morton but couldn't find 
him anywhere. 

But he saw Bates and Dr. Browning, both of whom were as 
excited as they were in vain trying to restrain a handful of soldiers 
who had grabbed a figure in a torn, gray Wehrmacht uniform and 
beat him. 

Mabel held her breath in shock as she saw what was going on, 
and Indiana hesitated only a second before running. He grabbed the 
first man he got hold of, ripped him around and gave him a powerful 
punch in the stomach that made the Marine fold. In a flash, he threw 
him away, pushed a second man who wanted to throw himself at him 
to the ground and stood protectively in front of Ludolf, who had sunk 
to his knees whimpering and pressed his hands against his face. 

Blood seeped out between his fingers. 

"What's going on here?" he shouted. "Have you gone completely 
crazy?" 

A soldier approached him defiantly and angrily pointed to Von 
Ludolf. "Get out of my way!" he demanded. "This damn pig is to 
blame for everything!" 

He took another step - and Indiana sent him to the ground with a 
lightning-fast punch. 

Threateningly, the others moved closer. And not just them. More 
and more soldiers joined them until Indiana, of Ludolf, Bates and 
Browning, who had stepped next to him, were surrounded by a ring 
of angry figures. 

"Be reasonable, folks," Browning said imploringly. "That won't 
help anything." 

The men did not react but moved closer again. And suddenly 
there was something like murderous lust in the air, a hatred that 
Indiana simply could not explain in this intensity despite everything. 

Something was going on with these men. These were no longer 
the disciplined soldiers who had boarded the ship at Lakehurst. It 
was a murderous mob that wanted to see blood, no matter whose it 
was. 
"You don't seriously believe that Von Ludolf is responsible for 
this?" 

he asked. 

"Who else?" shouted one of the men. "It was a German 
submarine, wasn't it?" 


"Sure," Indiana replied sarcastically. "That's why they fired at us. 

Probably because they knew full well that we had their own 
people on board." 

If the situation had been normal, the words would have even 
worked. 

But the men were no longer susceptible to irony or logic. They 
moved a little closer again, and Indiana felt the tension among them 
grow even further. 

Suddenly, a threatening growl sounded behind them. Two or 
three soldiers, frightened, swerved to the side to make way for a 
gigantic figure in a blood-stained fur coat, which was escorted by two 
large dogs. Quinn didn't say a word, but just the expression that was 
on his face made the men pale and hastily retreat a few more steps 
further. 

And what his sight alone may not have achieved, that of the dogs 
did. 

Even Indiana was frightened when he saw the two huskies. It 
wasn't just their appearance. The animals were injured and smeared 
with blood, but the worst thing was the glitter in their eyes. The large 
but usually gentle animals had become raging beasts. The lips were 
menacingly raised and exposed frightening teeth, and the growl 
coming out of their throats sounded more like that of wolves than 
that of sled dogs domesticated for centuries. It was the same 
murderous rage that blazed in the eyes of the soldiers; but it was 
worse, because it was the anger of an animal, the ruthless hatred of a 
monster that knows only one wish: to pounce on its prey and tear it 
apart. 

"Okay," Indiana said. “If you still want to pounce on Major Von 
Ludolf, you can try it.” He waited until Quinn and the two dogs next 
to him and the others had stepped in, and looked into the round in a 
challenging manner. 

No one moved, but Indiana felt that the danger was not over even 
now. What had happened to these men seemed to have turned them 
into beasts as raging as the dogs on a deeper level of their 
consciousness. 

But this time the dangerous moment passed without any 
catastrophe. 

Slowly, almost reluctantly, one of the men stepped back and 
trotted away, then a second, a third - and finally the whole group 


disbanded. 

Next to him, Browning breathed a sigh of relief, while Bates and 
Mabel struggled for Von Ludolf, who was still squatting on his knees. 

He had stopped moaning and took his hands down. His face was 
swollen and covered in blood, and there was a flicker in his gaze that 
reminded Indiana of Van Hesling's. 

"You all right?” he asked. 

It took seconds for Von Ludolf to react to the words at all. He 
laboriously lifted his gaze and looked at Indiana, then he tried to say 
something, but at first, he only managed an incomprehensible 
stammering. 

"Leave him alone,” Mabel pleaded. "You see that he can hardly 
speak." 

She looked anxiously at Ludolf's shattered face and ran her 
fingertips over his temples. The major sucked in air in pain and 
made a movement as if to push her hand aside but did not in the end. 

"I... I have no idea," he stammered. "I don't know where this ship 
came from. I don't know why they shot at us." 

Indiana even believed him. Von Ludolf was not in any condition 
to lie. And besides, his words were the only explanation that made 
sense. 

Even the Germans did not sacrifice two high-ranking officers just 
to keep up appearances. 

"Where the hell did this ship come from?" asked Bates. 

Von Ludolf groaned as Mabel ripped a strip from her blouse and 
started to dab the blood from a nasty laceration on his temple. 

"I don't know," he said again. "I have no idea why... why they did 
that." 

"Maybe we should take care of it later," Browning said. "At the 
moment, I'm more interested in where this ship is now, not where it 
came from." 

"On the other side." Quinn pointed north to the opposite end of 
Odinsland. “I saw how it turned.” 

Indiana looked at the Eskimo in doubt, but he did not disagree; 
apparently, he had been buried under the rubble for longer than he 
had realized until now. 

"But why did they shoot at us?” he asked. "It wasn't even 
necessary anymore." 

"Maybe it was,” Browning said half-aloud. 


Indiana looked at him questioningly, and Von Ludolf and Mabel 
also looked up. 

"I mean... from their point of view," Browning hastily added. 

Suddenly, he seemed nervous, as if he regretted the words that 
had slipped out of him so prematurely. 

"They're hiding something from us, aren't they, Dr. Browning?" 

asked Indiana bluntly. 

Browning dodged his gaze and did not answer. 

"Damn, what has to happen before you tell us the whole story?" 

shouted Bates angrily. 

"There is nothing left to tell," Browning defended himself. The lie 
was so clumsy that it probably didn't sound convincing even in his 
own ears. Nevertheless, he continued: "I'm just trying to put myself 
in the shoes of the commander of this submarine. Probably... he had 
orders to prevent us from entering the island. And when he saw that 
the Dragon was about to land - “ 

"Such nonsense!" said Mabel. "And we didn't land, we crashed. 
And why would a German submarine prevent us from landing on 
Odinsland? After all, we are here because the German government 
has asked us to carry out this expedition." 

"Then swim there and ask him why he did that!" shouted 
Browning. 

His face was flaring with anger, and suddenly there was that rage 
in his eyes as well. 

Indiana hastily stepped between him and Mabel and raised his 
hand soothingly. "Please!" he implored her. "Stop arguing. We'll talk 
about everything later. Right now, we really have other concerns." He 
pointed to the wreck of the Dragon. "Maybe there are still survivors 
there." 

"No survivors," Quinn said. 

Indiana looked at the Eskimo confused for a second before he 
remembered that Quinn had searched the wreck. "Are you sure?” he 
asked. 

Quinn nodded. “Nobody.” There was an indeterminate pain in his 
voice that perhaps only Indiana could interpret. He looked 
compassionately at his friend, then at the two dogs, who pushed 
themselves to their master as if seeking protection and had long 
since stopped growling. 


He was suddenly sure that Quinn had not searched the wreck for 
human survivors. 

Dejected, he looked over to the smashed remains of the airship. 

Despite everything, they were still lucky. It was the front third of 
the Dragon that had fallen onto the ice of Odinsland; the part of the 
ship where its polar equipment and most of the food was located. 
And - if they were very, very lucky - maybe also the radio that 
Lestrade had talked about. 

"Fine," Indiana sighed with a heavy heart. "Bates, Mabel and Dr. 

Browning stay here and take care of Major Von Ludolf. And send 
a few men over to the other side of the island to look for this 
submarine. 

I have no particular desire to suddenly face half a dozen Gun-mad 
German soldiers." 

He gave Quinn a challenging look. "Did the cargo hold also come 
down?" 

Quinn nodded. "Most of it is destroyed," he said. "But I think a 
part of it has survived." 

"Then we should try to save what can be saved," Indiana Jones 
replied and set off. 


By the evening, they had recovered from the wreckage of the ship, 
everything which could still be recovered. As it turned out, they had 
indeed been lucky in misfortune: most of their equipment had been 
destroyed or sunk into the sea with the remaining two-thirds of the 
Dragon forever, but they found a number of tents and enough warm 
clothes to at least protect themselves provisionally from the cold. 

Browning had proposed to set up camp in the wreck of the 
Dragon - 

the enormous shell of the airship was shredded and littered over 
and over with bullet holes, but still offered sufficient protection 
against the icy wind that swept over the surface of the mountain. But 
both Indiana and Quinn had been against it. The hurricane had not 
been revived, but they both knew how treacherous even a normal 
storm could be in this part of the world. A single strong gust of wind, 
and the entire airship wreck - including all those who were in it - 
could be blown away and thrown into the sea. So, they had carried 


the rest of the equipment out of the ship and moved a good three- 
quarters of a mile away from the remains of the Dragon. And when 
the evening descended and they had set up camp, distributed warm 
clothes and food, and made a first somewhat more thorough 
inventory, Indiana only became aware of the terrible extent of the 
disaster. Of the sixty elite soldiers who had been part of Lestrade's 
troops, nineteen were still alive. Bates, Morton and Browning were 
only slightly injured, but Ludolf had been badly; even without the 
injuries inflicted on him by the soldiers. They had found Baldurson's 
body in the wreckage of the ship, but there was no trace of Erikson. 
He had probably been like everyone else in the crashing part of the 
Dragon. And the worst of all was: despite the most intensive search, 
they had not even found the trace of a radio. Where the wooden box 
with the portable transmitter, knocked out with foam rubber, had 
stood, yawned a huge hole in the outer wall of the cargo area. 

Indiana, however, made an effort not to let his dejection be 
noticed too clearly when he crawled into the small tent he shared 
with Mabel, Browning, Bates, Morton and Von Ludolf shortly after 
dark. But the expression on the faces of the others clearly told him 
that they also knew how hopeless their situation was. 

They ate in silence: cold, tasteless canned meat, because not a 
single gas cooker had survived the crash, and they did not dare to 
light a fire. 

There was enough wood in the wreck of the Dragon, and Indiana 
had assigned some of the men for the last hour and a half to bring it 
to safety. But a fire meant light, and none of them had forgotten the 
German submarine, which was certainly still lurking somewhere 
near the island. After the meal, Bates handed out the last cigarettes 
he had in his can. Morton, Browning and Von Ludolf gratefully 
accepted, while Mabel and Indiana declined. But Indiana reached 
into his pocket and gave fire to the German major. 

Von Ludolf nodded gratefully and took a deep, greedy drag. 

"Thank you,” he said. He looked at Indiana for a second. "And 
thank you again for saving my life." 

"That was a pure oversight," Indiana replied pointedly. "Besides, 
don't say thank you too soon. Maybe I didn't even do you a favor." 

"You have a wonderful way of spreading optimism, Doctor 
Jones," 

Browning said hostilely. 


"Why not?" said Indiana sarcastically. "Our location is really 
excellent. We have food for two, maybe even three days, no way to 
call for help, and virtually no chance that anyone will notice our 
disappearance. And even if they did, they wouldn't know where to 
look for us. Lestrade has ordered radio silence during the last few 
days. And if everything doesn't deceive me," he added after a second, 
"then this damn ice floe drifts further north, and thus even further 
away from any shipping lines." 

"Do you know where the submarine is at the moment?" asked 
Von Ludolf suddenly. 

Browning looked at him irritated and alarmed at the same time. 

"Why?" he answered. 

"Because that might be our salvation," said Von Ludolf. 

"You're not serious," Mabel exclaimed, distraught. "You think the 
same ship that shot us down could - " 

"Please forgive, Dr. Rosenfeld," she was interrupted by Ludolf. 
"But that's something completely different. I don't know why the 
submarine opened fire on the Dragon. I am sure her commander had 
appropriate orders. But even so, the situation is a little different now. 
Shooting down an enemy aircraft is one thing. Leaving shipwrecked 
people behind is quite another. A German submarine commander 
doesn't do that." 

"An enemy airship?” asked Browning, lurking. 

Von Ludolf measured him with an almost contemptuous look. 

"Please, Dr. Browning, don't think I'm a fool. I know very well 
why the Dragon was really here." "Where from?" hissed Browning. 

"I picked up a few things over the course of the journey,” Von 
Ludolf replied. "And I was also in the wreck, don't forget that. There 
are enough weapons over there to start a war. In any case, too many 
details showed that this could not only be a scientific expedition." 

"What then?" snapped Browning. A lurking expression spread on 
his face. 

Also, in Von Ludolf's eyes it flashed. "I haven't doubted your 
intelligence, nor have I treated you like a jerk, Dr. Browning," he said 
coldly. "So please, do me the favor of not doing it the other way 
around." 

Browning controlled himself laboriously. Indiana saw his hands 
clench into fists and open again. The past few hours, as hard as they 
had been, had not changed the irritable mood that prevailed 


everywhere. Even he himself was not completely free of it. The 
hostility he had felt from Ludolf all along threatened to grow into 
genuine hatred, which he controlled only with difficulty; and 
actually, only because he repeatedly reproached himself with all his 
might that there was no reason at all for this feeling. 

"Maybe you know more than you admit," Browning said after a 
while. 

"Stop!" 

Morton had bowed. His face was chalk white, and perhaps it was 
the only one on which it was written not anger and laboriously 
suppressed hatred, but pure horror. "Stop," he shouted again. 

"What's wrong with you?" asked Mabel worriedly. 

Morton looked up with a jolt. His eyes widened even more. "Don't 
you feel it?” he asked. "It... it reaches for all of us. It's starting again!” 

No one answered, but Indiana knew only too well that Morton 
was right. It was no longer just a theory; it was the absolute certainty 
that something on this mountain was affecting their thoughts. 

He stood up, raised the collar of his fur jacket and pointed to the 
tent exit. "I'm only going to look for the guards for a moment," he 
said. 

"Would anyone like to accompany me?" 

Browning and Bates shook their heads, but after a second Mabel 
stood up wordlessly and followed him out of the tent. 

An icy wind struck their faces as they straightened up. The black 
storm clouds had long since dissipated, but the temperatures were 
still well below freezing, and the wind was so strong that they had to 
be careful where they stepped so as not to get out of balance. Indiana 
shivered once, turned around on his axis and looked around the tiny, 
improvised camp. They had been able to rescue a total of five tents 
from the wreckage of the airship. In four of them the soldiers and 
themselves were accommodated, the fifth they had assigned to Quinn 
and his two dogs. The animals had become more and more nervous 
as the day progressed, so Quinn himself had suggested separating 
them from the men. And, of course, he had insisted on staying with 
them. 

Indiana was not very happy about this decision. He knew the 
animals long enough to know that they were not behaving normally. 
And if they felt the same gratuitous hatred of everything that moved 


and lived as the people here, then maybe even Quinn was no longer 
safe near them. 

"Watch out where you step,” he said as he slowly turned north 
and set off. Mabel did not answer, but she stepped a little closer to 
him, so that her shoulder touched his as they moved towards the 
northern edge of the ice plateau. 

Under the star-studded night sky, the figures of the two men, who 
stood at the edge of the huge ice surface and watched the sea, stood 
out as sharply defined black shadows. One of them turned around 
and brought up his gun in shock when he heard their footsteps but 
relaxed again when Indiana raised his hand and called his name. 

They had set up the men there to observe the sea and the small 
ice beach where the POSEIDON dinghies had docked six months 
ago. 
It was the only place where anyone could go ashore. If the 
submarine came back and dropped off soldiers, it would be here. 

That was also the reason why they had not set up camp down 
there. 

Although they would have been protected from the icy wind 
there, they would have delivered magnificent targets for the machine 
gun of the submarine. And Indiana and Browning were not half as 
convinced of the honesty of a German submarine commander as Von 
Ludolf was. 

Meanwhile, they stood there in silence and looked down on the 
sea. 
Although the night was very dark and not even the moon was in 
the sky, the view reached very far. Far enough, at any rate, to 
painfully show Indiana the infinity of the ocean, a seemingly endless 
desert of water into which they drifted inexorably further. The 
iceberg must have caught the grip of an underwater current, because 
it was now moving faster and faster to the north. Indiana estimated 
that by the next morning alone, they must have covered thirty, if not 
forty, miles if it maintained its speed. Even if someone came to look 
for them, he thought dejectedly, they just wouldn't be where they 
were thought to be... 

Eventually, they turned around and went back to the camp, but 
now much slower than on the way, despite the wind and the biting 
cold. 

"Do you think we have a chance?" asked Mabel suddenly. 


"I don't know," Indiana confessed after a while. "I wanted to 
convince myself that we did. But the truth is, I don't know." 

That was not the truth. Basically, he knew very well that they had 
no chance. Even if the German submarine did not come back and 
catch them, then cold and wind would kill them. Their food was 
enough for a maximum of three days, and even if they took the risk 
of lighting a fire to warm themselves, they could in this way extend it 
at most two or three more days. And then? They were located in a 
part of the sea that was almost never navigated by ships. 

Mabel suddenly stopped, turned to him and wrapped her arms 
around his chest, and Indiana returned the hug. For quite a while 
they just stood there, held on to each other and remained silent. 
Then Mabel broke free from his embrace and shook her head. "There 
must be a way to survive," she said. Her voice sounded defiant rather 
than convinced, but Indiana did not disagree. 

"Van Hesling did it," she continued. "He must have been on this 
iceberg for months." 

"That was something else," Indiana replied. "He was alone. And 
he probably had enough food. And besides, no one who was seeking 
his life." 

Mabel brushed aside his words with an annoying gesture. "Maybe 
the ship is the answer," she said. "He must have been on board. He 
had the clothes and these weapons with him." 

"Even if,” Indiana replied sadly, "it doesn't help us. If Morton told 
the truth, the thing is half a mile below us." 

"There is a way down there," Mabel disagreed with conviction. 

"And we will find it." 

She wanted to keep talking, but at that moment a shrill, angry 
bark came to her ear and a second later the cry of pain of a person. 
Quinn! 

"Damn!" shouted Indiana. “Something is wrong!” 

They ran. In the small tent camp, unrest and movement arose 
before they reached it. Men stormed out of the tents, and the barking 
and howling of the dog became more and more shrill. Two or three 
soldiers approached Quinn's tent and made their way to the 
entrance, but Indiana reached before they had loosened the cords 
and roughly pushed them aside. 

With a jerk, he tore the tarpaulin to the side and ducked into the 
interior of the tent. 


What he saw made him freeze for a second. Quinn lay on his 
back, had pulled his knees protectively to his body and fought back 
with desperate strength against the two huskies, who had fallen over 
him like they were rabid. His coat hung in shreds, his face was full of 
blood, and the bandage on his left hand, which Mabel had put on 
only a few hours ago, was already turning dark red again. With the 
other hand, he desperately hit one of the huskies, who repeatedly 
tried to grab his throat, but missed him, because the animal skillfully 
dodged his blows. 

The other dog had bitten into his left boot and pulled on it with 
an angry growl. 

Indiana reached Quinn in one stride, kicked the dog who was 
after his throat in the flank, which made him fly away, and pulled his 
knife. 

"Indiana! No!" 

Indiana ignored Quinn's scream, threw himself at the dog with 
his arms wide and rammed the blade into his chest with all his 
might. The animal emitted a shrill howl, reared up and died on the 
spot. 

Perhaps Indiana himself was the most shocked of all. He... hadn't 
wanted that. He had wanted to help Quinn, and he had also been 
afraid of the giant dog, but he had never intended to kill him. It was 
as if something had grabbed his hand and guided it. 

Horrified, he straightened up, stared at the bloody knife in his 
hand, and then Quinn, who was frozen in the middle of the 
movement and looked at him from his eyes wide open. Then he 
registered a movement out of the corner of his eye and wanted to 
drive around. But his movement would not have been fast enough. 
The second husky propelled himself with incredible force and flew 
towards him like a living bullet, his teeth licked and aiming at his 
vulnerable throat. 

A shot crashed. The bullet whizzed just a hand's width past 
Indiana and smashed the dog's skull. The animal was torn around in 
the middle of the jump, rolled over in the air and fell to the ground 
right next to Quinn. 

Indiana turned around. A soldier had appeared in the tent 
entrance. 

There was a rifle in his hands. He stared at the soldier for a 
second, then turned around and slowly squatted down next to the 


Eskimo. He wanted to stretch out his hand to touch his injured 
friend, but when he encountered the look of his eyes, he did not 
finish the movement. 

Quinn didn't say a word. 

"I'm sorry, Quinn,” Indiana whispered. His voice trembled, and 
suddenly he felt a hard, bitter lump in his throat. "The... I didn't want 
that." 

Quinn was still silent. 

"Hey, Quinn,” Stammered Indiana. “The — “ 

Quinn raised his hand and made a gesture, and Indiana fell silent 
in the middle of the word. The Eskimo stood up. His face was like 
stone as he looked down at the two dead huskies. Not the slightest 
feeling could be read on it. But when Mabel wanted to look at his 
injured arm, he roughly pushed her away, turned around with a jerk 
and ran out of the tent. 

Indiana resisted the temptation to run after him. He felt that his 
friend now wanted to be alone. 

"You shouldn't blame yourself," Mabel said as he turned to her 
dejectedly. "You had no other choice. The dogs would have killed 
him. 

Or you." 

Of course, that was the truth, but it helped miserably little. He 
had done much more than kill the dog. Indiana knew with cruel 
certainty that with the knife he still held in his hand, he had not only 
killed the husky, but also extinguished the friendship that had 
existed between Quinn and him. 

"Are you all right?" asked the soldier who shot the second husky 
as Indiana walked past him out of the tent. Indiana stopped for a 
moment and sparkled at him almost hatefully. Suddenly, he wanted 
nothing more than to pound his fists in the man's face until he 
stopped moving, until life died out in his eyes and - 

What happened to him! He tried to control himself with all his 
might, but his will was no longer enough. "Stay away from me!" he 
hissed. 

The concern in the soldier's gaze gave way to anger. "Maybe I 
should have waited until the animal sat at your throat!" he replied 
angrily. "Or shoot this savage one right away." 

Indiana swallowed down the biting answer that was on his tongue 
and turned around with a jolt to move away with a few steps. If he or 


the soldier said even a single word, then he would no longer be able 
to hold back and pounce on him, he knew that. 

From the other end of the camp, Browning and Bates 
approached. 

"What happened?" asked Browning excitedly. "I heard gunshots." 

"Nothing," Indiana replied, brusquely turning away. 

Browning looked at him distraught and tried to hold him back, 
but Mabel stepped between them and shook her head. 

"Leave him alone, Dr. Browning," she said. 

"It's fine, Mabel," Indiana murmured. Turning to Browning, he 
added: "The dogs attacked Quinn. I killed one of them." 

"And?" asked Browning irritably. 

"Don't you understand?" shouted Indiana angrily. "This time it 
was just a dog, but next time it might be one of the men. I... I can 
hardly control myself anymore.” "And everyone else feels the same 
way, Doctor," Mabel added. 

Browning's gaze wandered irritated a few times back and forth 
between Indiana and Mabel. He tried to laugh, but he didn't really 
succeed. "That's nonsense," he said helplessly. 

"It's not,” Mabel disagreed. "And you know it as well as I do. 

Something is happening to us. Look at the men. This afternoon 
they almost killed Major Von Ludolf, and if Quinn hadn't intervened, 
they would have pounced on you, Mr. Bates and Indiana. And it's 
getting worse and worse." 

"It's this damn iceberg,” Bates said. Browning sparkled angrily at 
him. "Don't start with the same nonsense as Morton!" he ordered 
harshly. 

"It's not nonsense," Indiana disagreed. "We should have listened 
to Morton while there was still time. Something sinister is happening 
here, Doctor. And it gets worse with every minute." 

He was almost surprised himself when Browning did not 
contradict, but only looked at Mabel and him with concern. "And 
what do you propose?" he asked. 

"I don't know," Indiana confessed. "But we have to get away from 
here. 

No matter how." 

Browning laughed humorlessly. "A great idea," he said bitingly. 

"Why don't you start building a raft?" 


"Maybe that would still be better than staying here until we start 
killing each other," Indiana replied earnestly. 

"Think of Van Hesling," Mabel interjected. "You know in what 
condition Morton found him." 

"Even if I believed you," Browning replied reluctantly, "what 
should we do? It can take weeks for help to arrive. If at all." 

"The German submarine," Indiana said. 

Browning stared at him, "You're not serious!" 

"I am!" replied Indiana. "As soon as day comes, I'll get a white 
cloth and make a flag out of it. I'm sure they're still somewhere here 
in the area watching us. They will hardly shoot at men who 
surrender." 

"I think you've been talking to Ludolf for too long," Browning 
growled. 

"I don't care what you think of Major Von Ludolf," Indiana 
replied. 

"But he is right on one point: if they can prevent us from staying 
on this mountain, they will also achieve their goal if they take us on 
board as prisoners." 

"I didn't know you were a coward, Dr. Jones!" snapped Browning. 

Indiana took a deep breath, but he couldn't get around to giving 
Browning the sharp answer that was on his tongue, because suddenly 
Bates raised his hand and tilted his head. "Listen!" he whispered. 

Indiana and the others also listened spellbound, and after a 
moment they heard it: in the incessant howling and whimpering of 
the wind, a different tone had mixed, a deep, steady hum that 
gradually came closer. And it wasn't a natural sound. 

"A plane!" cried Mabel excitedly. “it's an airplane!” Their gazes 
searched the sky, but of course they saw nothing. The night was 
starry, but even if the plane had turned on its position lights, it would 
have been barely visible against the flickering background of the 
Milky Way. And the steady howling wind made it impossible to 
determine the exact direction from which the sound came. 

"A plane!" said Mabel again. “We are saved!” 

Bates looked at her briefly and doubtfully, and then began to look 
at the sky again; Indiana, too, was not quite so convinced that this 
noise really meant salvation. 

And he would be right. 


The sound swelled steadily and grew louder, and eventually they 
could tell that there were not one, but at least three planes 
approaching Odinsland. But something about this noise bothered 
Indiana. He had heard this sound before, and it had not been a 
pleasant encounter at all. 

"These are... German!" said Bates suddenly. 

"How do you know that?" asked Mabel. 

Bates made a decisive hand gesture. "These are planes... and I 
know the sound. These are Messer Schmidt BF 109, at least three 
aircraft. 

Probably even four." 

Browning's eyes widened, and Indiana also pulled together 
slightly and looked at the naval aviator in shock. 

" Messer Schmidts?" he made sure. The BF 109 was one of the 
most feared aircraft of the German Air Force. Small, fast and 
tremendously maneuverable, there was virtually no way to defend 
against them, and conversely, there was virtually no target that they 
could not attack and destroy. And these were certainly no planes that 
would have been used for a rescue operation! 

“But that's — “ 

The rest of Mabel's words were drowned in a muffled crash that 
blew over from the sea, followed by a howling, rapidly swelling sound 

and a glaring orange-and-white explosion that tore the edge of 
the ice plateau to the north and plunged the night after a moment in 
blazing firelight. As if in a lightning vision, Indiana saw the shadows 
of the two soldiers who had stood guard there, staggering back from 
the pressure wave and falling, then turning around, throwing himself 
on Mabel with his arms widely spread and burying her protectively 
under him. 

The thunder of the explosion had not yet completely subsided 
when a new, even more terrible sound was made: the engine noise of 
the Messer Schmidts turned into a shrill, nerve-tugging whimpering 
and howling, which became louder and louder and louder, and 
suddenly two, three, finally four huge black shadows swept across 
the surface of Odinsland. Barely a second later, a series of new 
tremendous explosions tore the night apart. 

Bright white firelight drove away the darkness. The roar and 
bursting of the exploding bombs were mixed with the terrible 


splintering of ice and the screams of men. A geyser of water, boiling 
hot steam and debris soared, a few seconds later ice splinters and 
burning cloth rained down on Indiana and the others. A glowing 
blast wave swept over them, and Indiana instinctively pressed 
himself even closer to Mabel to protect her from the debris and heat 
with his own body. Suddenly, the night was full of screams and 
hurried figures, full of flames and a relentless bursting and crashing 
that seemed to penetrate from the depths of the iceberg. Indiana 
waited until the worst was over, then he got down on his knees 
unsteadily and looked back at the camp. 

Or rather, to what was left of it. The bombs dropped by the 
Messer Schmidts had hit with appalling precision. The wreck of the 
Dragon was in bright flames, two of the six tents were burning, and a 
third was completely gone. Where it had stood, yawned a good ten 
meters further and half as deep crater in the surface of the ice island. 
Burning debris lay everywhere, steam rose from the ice, and Indiana 
noticed at first glance a good half dozen motionless figures lying 
between the destroyed tents. "They're coming back!" 

Bates' hand, gesticulating violently, pointed in the direction in 
which the dive bombers had disappeared. Indiana couldn't see the 
planes even now, but the shrill howl that had accompanied their 
attack was already getting louder again. Then they were there before 
he could have a clear thought. 

This time, the pilots refrained from dropping bombs. Presumably 
they had done it for the first time only because the surface of the ice 
island lay in complete darkness and the wreck of the Dragon had 
been the only point of reference. But the shell of the airship now 
burned brightly and spread glaring yellow and orange-red light, so 
that the remaining tents and the surviving men offered excellent 
targets. 

Indiana threw himself over Mabel for the second time when two 
of the four machines suddenly dived down and opened fire from 
their machine guns. Four straight rows of meter-high explosions of 
steam and ice splinters raced towards the camp at an insane pace, 
shredding one of the last tents and missing Indiana and the others by 
less than ten meters. Two fighters raced over them like giant black 
birds of death and climbed up again to launch another attack, while 
the other two planes shelled the camp. Screams and gunfire mixed 
with the rattling of the MP volleys. Two or three of Lestrade's elite 


soldiers fell to the ground, while the others ran away in bright panic 
in all directions. 

Almost at the same time, the dull bang of another cannon shot 
was fired at them from the sea, and half a second later a second, an 
even higher pillar of fire shot from the edge of the ice plateau directly 
above the beach. Then the other two planes had also disappeared, 
and for a second an almost eerie silence descended over the camp; a 
silence in which even the crackling of the flames and the moans of 
the wounded sounded strangely unreal. 

Indiana jumped on his feet with a jerk and ripped Mabel up. 

"We have to get out of here!" he shouted. "They'll be back!" 

"Where can we go?" 

Indiana's thoughts chased feverishly. There was absolutely 
nowhere up here where they could hide. The only way down from 
this plateau was through the crack in the ice that Morton had 
climbed up - and in front of it lurked the German submarine, whose 
gunners were probably just waiting for a target to point their 
cannons at... The safest spot seemed to be the middle of the plateau, 
to the huge crater they had spotted from aboard the Dragon! 

He didn't even wait for Mabel's answer, but ran off, simply 
dragging her behind him. Bates shouted something at him that he 
didn't understand. He had to focus all his attention on staying on his 
feet at all. During the past few hours, he had become accustomed to 
the threatening inclination of the ground, but he had not had to run 
for his life. A single misstep, and their escape would become a 
frenzied slide to their death. 

The fighters attacked a third time before reaching the ice crater, 
but they were now far enough away from the camp and wreck of the 
airship to no longer be in immediate danger. Indiana took a look 
back over his shoulder while running and realized that it was now 
flashing continuously between the burning tents. Obviously, 
Lestrade's soldiers had finally overcome their moment of terror and 
shot back - even if this resistance had a more symbolic character. 
Trying to catch an attacking dive bomber with a submachine gun was 
simply impossible. 

Nevertheless, he wished he had a gun with him. And if only to not 
feel quite so helpless. 

Out of nowhere, a figure suddenly appeared in front of them. 
Indiana walked a few more steps before he saw the white fur jacket 


and submachine gun in the man's hands and understood who he had 
in front of him. Instinctively, he threw himself aside, dragged Mabel 
with him and rolled clutched to her over the ice as the German 
soldier raised his weapon and pulled the trigger. The salvo missed 
them by several meters, and Indiana did not give him an opportunity 
to aim again. He jumped up, threw himself at the man with his arms 
wide and threw him to the ground. The soldier threw out a surprised 
wheezing and tried to pull his knees to his body to push Indiana 
away, but Indiana didn't give him a chance. His fist hit the man's 
temple, and the soldier's angry growl turned into a half-loud sigh as 
he lost consciousness. 

Indiana jumped up and whirled around. "Mabel! Where are you?" 

He discovered her only a few meters next to him. She seemed 
dazed but lifted herself up on her feet under her own power and tried 
a tumbling step. Behind her appeared a second and a third white- 
clad figure from the night. 

"Mabel! Behind you!" roared Indiana. 

Mabel turned her head in shock, recognized the two as German 
soldiers and emitted a sharp scream, but still had enough presence of 
mind to run immediately. One of the two raised his gun, but he did 
not shoot, but immediately started to pursue, and Indiana also ran. 

He reached Mabel half a second ahead of the two Germans. One 
of the soldiers raised his submachine gun again, and Indiana 
instinctively threw himself between him and Mabel, bouncing his 
shoulder against them and seeing them clumsily, stagger and step to 
the side - 

- and suddenly disappear. 

Under their feet there was no more ice, but only a bottomless 
black hole. A glaring scream sounded and a moment later a dull 
impact. 

Indiana also screamed in shock, leaned forward and wrestled for 
a few seconds with desperately rowing arms for his balance when he 
realized that the ice in front of him ended as cut off. Deep below him, 
the starlight broke glittering on water. At the last moment, Indiana 
found his balance again. But only briefly. Then the two Germans 
were next to him, and one of them rammed the barrel of his MP into 
his back with such force that Indiana screamed in pain and tilted 
forward again. 


This time he did not manage to intercept the fall. Helplessly, he 
staggered forward, still turning around in motion and desperately 
reaching upwards. His hands got something hard to grasp and clung 
to it. It was the soldier's boot that had pushed him into the abyss. 
The man gasped in terror, dropped his gun and now began to row 
with his arms himself to regain his balance, but Indiana's weight was 
too great: he fell, desperately threw his upper body around and now 
in turn grabbed the legs of his comrade, who was barely half a meter 
next to him. He tried to dodge at the last moment, but his reaction 
also came too late. 

He fell, clawed desperately into the ice and roared in fear when 
the combined weight of Indiana and his comrade threatened to drag 
him into the depths as well. 

Indiana's boot tips moved across the ice. Desperately, he was 
looking for support somewhere. He no longer fell, but now slid down 
the wall, but it could only take seconds until one of the two Germans 
finally lost their grip and they all three fell to their deaths. 

Suddenly, he felt resistance under his feet. Indiana tensed all his 
muscles so as not to be thrown off the wall by the jerk, clung with 
even greater force to the boots of the soldier, who in turn clutched 
the legs of his comrade, who in turn clawed himself with both hands 
on the edge of the crater - and the miracle happened. They did not 
fall but hung motionless in this almost grotesque position for a 
second or two before Indiana dared to turn his head and look deep. 

Maybe that wasn't a very good idea. There was nothing under 
him. In the truest sense of the word. Nothing, except a bottomless 
shaft and a ledge barely half-meter wide on which his feet had found 
support. Just like Mabel Rosenfelds, who lay only a bit next to him. 
She had clawed herself into the wall with both hands and lay there in 
such an unnaturally curved posture that Indiana was afraid at first 
that she might be dead. Then she lifted her gaze and looked at him, 
and he realized that it was only fear that paralyzed her. 

Above the crater rim, more figures appeared, all dressed in the 
white hooded jackets of the German stormtroopers. For a few 
seconds they just stared motionlessly down at him, Mabel and the 
two German soldiers, then one of the men raised his gun and aimed 
at Indiana. 

A sharp order was given, and the soldier hastily lowered his rifle 
and resigned. Another figure dressed in white appeared between the 


men, staring motionless at Indiana and then beginning to give orders 
in German. A moment later, strong hands grabbed the arms of the 
man clinging to the crater rim and began to pull on him. Indiana 
groaned in pain when the second man, holding on to the legs of the 
first, was dragged up and the stretch in his own shoulder joints 
became unbearable. Nevertheless, he did not let go. It would have 
been his certain death, as would would Mabel's. He knew that he 
would only be able to hold on for a few moments. 

"Cling to me!" he cried. "Try to hold on to my legs!" 

Mabel looked at him and didn't even seem to understand what he 
meant. Indiana repeated his words, and finally she carefully released 
a hand from her hold, stretched it out to his foot, and clung to it. 

"The other hand!" shouted Indiana. "Hold on tight!" 

Mabel obeyed, and as the two soldiers above him were slowly 
pulled back up, she clung to his legs with all her might and tried to 
find a firm grip even on the narrow ledge. 

The soldier at the top of the bizarre chain began to scream when 
suddenly the weight of three people tugged at his legs. But neither 
the man over Indiana nor Indiana himself let go, so they slowly slid 
back up. A rope fell into the shaft next to him, half a second later a 
second on the other side, then two men in white snowsuits climbed 
down to him and Mabel. 

Indiana would never have dreamed that at some point he would 
be happy to see a German soldier; but he was. With his teeth 
clenched, he waited until one of the men had climbed past him and 
arrived next to Mabel to stretch out his arms to her, then he himself 
gratefully reached for the outstretched hand of the second soldier. In 
his arms there was no longer the slightest bit of feeling. He tried to 
hold on to the man, but it didn't work. If the soldier had not reached 
out with astonishing force and simply held him, he would probably 
have slipped at that moment. Weakness and fatigue flooded him like 
a numbing wave when they were finally back on top of the ice. With a 
helpless wheezing sound, he sank to his knees, remained trembling 
for a moment while crouched and finally fell all the way forward. 

Everything revolved around him. His arms felt as if they had been 
torn from his shoulders and reinserted upside down, and for a 
moment he became nauseous with weakness. The first thing he saw 
again when his gaze cleared were a pair of polished black boots rising 
right in front of him. 


Indiana blinked, laboriously turned on his back - and tore his 
eyes open in amazement as he looked into the face that belonged to 
the owner of the boots. 

"Erikson!" 

Erikson smiled thinly. "That's not entirely true, Doctor Jones," he 
said. "I don't think we need to play theatre anymore. My name is 
Erich, Lieutenant Colonel Klaus Erich, to be exact.” 


KK 


The wreck of the Dragon was still burning when they returned to the 
camp. The fire cast twitching shadows over the ice, and the unusual 
warmth almost hurt after the thirty or forty sub-zero temperatures 
that had prevailed here so far. Only a single tent had survived the 
low-flying attack. The rest was shredded, simply disappeared or 
crumbled to ashes. Mabel did not say a word as she walked next to 
him through the devastated camp, but the expression of terror on her 
face became deeper and deeper. 

Their destination was the only tent left behind. Erikson - Erich - 

knocked back the tarpaulin with the barrel of his submachine gun 
and made a mockingly inviting gesture. Mabel gave him an icy look 
and ducked into the tent, followed a second later by Indiana. 

Inside, a small gas flame burned, in the glow of which Indiana 
recognized Dr. Browning, Morton and Bates, as well as Major Von 
Ludolf. Except for Ludolf, everyone seemed to have survived with 
only terror, although Bates' right half of his face gradually began to 
discolor and swell. Obviously, not all the men in the camp had given 
up without resistance. 

Von Ludolf sat there with a pain-distorted face and stared into 
the void. Around his right thigh stretched a wide, very unloving 
bandage, on which an ugly dark spot was emblazoned. Strangely 
enough, the idea that Ludolf of all people had been hurt by one of his 
own men filled him with neither satisfaction nor mirth. 

They sat down after Erich and three of his soldiers, who guarded 
the assembly with submachine guns lying over their knees, had 
followed them. There was now an oppressive tightness in the tent. 

"You can't get away with that," Browning said angrily, addressing 
Erich. 


"With what, my dear doctor?" inquired the Lieutenant Colonel in 
a friendly manner. Browning's brows contracted even further. 
Furious, he raised his hands, and Indiana only now noticed that his 
joints were tied with thin leather straps cutting deep into the skin, 
like those of everyone else, except Ludolfs. 

“With... with these murders!" he replied. That was an act of war, 
Erich! This will have consequences. They will have to answer 
personally for the death of each and every one of my men!" 

"Your men?” Erich repeated thoughtfully. "So, you admit that you 
are a member of this conspiracy here.” "Conspiracy!", Browning 
croaked. 

Erich nodded. "Of course. Or what would you call it when a state, 
in the midst of peace, sends a heavily armed unit to raid another 
country's research station." 

"I don't know what you're talking about!" growled Browning. 

Erich began to give a sharp answer, but Indiana said to him: 
"Stop. 

This childish theatre doesn't help any of us." 

The words were more for Browning, but it was Erich who replied. 

"At least you're reasonable, Dr. Jones," he said. "I never doubted 
that. 

They really didn't know what purpose this expedition was, did 
they? 

As little as Dr. Rosenfeld, I suppose." 

Indiana didn't answer, and Browning said again, "You can't get 
away with that. That was murder." 

Erich shrugged his shoulders calmly. "Possibly," he confessed. 
"But I don't think that matters anymore." 

It took a while for Browning to understand. He became pale. 
"They want us... murdered?" he asked, stunned. 

"That's an ugly word, Dr. Browning," Erich replied with a smile. 
"I would prefer the term executed. " 

"You can't do that!" 

Indiana looked up in surprise. It had been from Ludolf who had 
spoken the words. From wide open eyes, he stared at Erich. 

"I forbid that," he said. "Most of the men here are injured. And 
those who are still alive are prisoners of war. I will not allow you to 
simply murder them!" 


"The men here," Erich replied coldly, "are nothing more than foul 
pirates. Ask Dr. Browning what the Dragon was really for." 

He pointed to the government commissioner with an imperious 
gesture and continued: "The ship was stuffed to the roof with 
weapons. 

And these so-called crew members were nothing more than an 
elite unit of the U.S. Navy to be dropped off near our base if the first 
attack had failed." 

Von Ludolf looked at Browning irritated. "Is that true?” he asked 
quietly. 

Browning dodged his gaze, but Erich continued, "Of course it's 
true! 

Are you that stupid, or do you just not want to see it? These men 
here are criminals. They only get what they deserve!" 

"Nevertheless, it would be murder!" insisted Von Ludolf. "I will 
not allow such a thing to happen in the name of the German 
Wehrmacht!" 

Erich didn't even bother to answer. But the look with which he 
measured the major revealed to Indiana that he didn't necessarily 
care about having a man shot. 

After a while, Erich turned to Indiana again. "I suppose, Dr. 
Jones, that I can spare myself from suggesting that you switch to our 
side. We can use men like you." 

"You're right," Indiana replied. “You can really save yourself the 
question.” But then he added: "At least let Dr. Rosenfeld live. She 
really has nothing to do with this at all." 

Erich turned his head and measured Mabel with a long 
estimating look. A thin, thoroughly evil smile appeared on his lips. 
"Dr. 

Rosenfeld," he said thoughtfully. "An interesting name. Say, 
doctor, do you have any Jewish ancestors, or where does that name 
come from?" 

Mabel's face seemed to freeze to ice. But she didn't say a word, 
but just stared at Erich so piercingly that after a while it was the 
German officer who lowered his gaze. 

"What will you do with us now?" asked Browning. 

Erich shrugged his shoulders. "Nothing at the moment," he 
replied. 


"On the contrary, I give you my word that nothing will happen to 
you for the time being. As long as you're reasonable, that means." 

"And what do you mean by reasonable?” asked Mabel 
challengingly. 

"That's entirely up to you, Doctor," Erich replied kindly. 

"We will have to endure here together for a while, as it looks. In 
two days, a ship arrives to pick us up. You have the choice whether 
you want to spend the two days as a prisoner in this tent or work 
with us. 

Should you decide to do so," he added after a tiny pause, 

"Maybe I could even forget that you are Jewish." 

"You pig!" said Mabel calmly. 

Erich's facial features derailed. For a moment, his face became a 
grimace of pure hatred, but he regained his self-control almost as 
quickly as he had lost it. "Just as you want," he said. 

He got up, then turned to Indiana again. "I'll give you until 
tomorrow to think about my proposal, Dr. Jones," he said. "And 
maybe you'll try to influence your lovely girlfriend as well. You know, 
pride is a beautiful thing. But death is something very ugly. And it is 
so definitive." 

"You're all going to die," Morton said at that moment. 

These were the first words he spoke since they came back. And 
not only Indiana turned his gaze in surprise; Erich also stared at the 
captain with a mixture of anger and surprise and tilted his head. 

"I'm afraid you're twisting the facts a little bit," he said. "At the 
moment you are our prisoners." 

"You will all die," Morton repeated. "And so will we. No one gets 
away from here alive. I know it." 

"Keep your mouth shut," Browning replied tiredly, but to 
Indiana's surprise, it was Erich who interrupted the government 
commissioner with a harsh gesture. 

"Let him talk, Dr. Browning," he said. "Maybe he's not so wrong." 

"This place is cursed!" claimed Morton. Browning gave him an 
angry look, but Erich suddenly smiled in a strangely knowing way. 
"In a sense, that's true," he said. 

"What does that mean?" asked Indiana. 

Erich's smile became a little wider. "Maybe I'll answer that 
question tomorrow morning,” he said. "Maybe not. It depends 
entirely on your answers to my questions.” He got up and left the 


tent without another word, and after a short hesitation the three 
soldiers followed him - but not without first tying Indiana and Mabel 
by the wrists and ankles in the same way as the others. 


Somewhere in the Arctic Circle 
Odinsland 
April 2, 1939 


It took until the next morning before Indiana came to draw a first 
terrible view of the low-flying attack. The wreck of the Dragon, along 
with everything else it had contained, had burned beyond 
recognition, and the camp was completely devastated. But even this 
time, despite everything, they had been lucky in misfortune: except 
for the two guards who had fallen victim to the fire of the submarine, 
there had been only three more dead among the soldiers, and most of 
the others had escaped with the horror and minor injuries. The 
Germans had been working diligently all night, and when Indiana 
and Mabel were picked up by two soldiers early in the morning and 
left the tent, they also saw what on: Just a few meters from the 
bombed-out tent camp, two flat barracks composed of prefabricated 
parts had been created. They were low windowless corrugated iron 
huts, in which an unbearable narrowness had to prevail, but which at 
least offered protection from the wind and the icy cold. About twenty 
soldiers in white snow uniforms rushed busily back and forth or 
simply stood around, and some of them stood guard with raised 
rifles in front of the closed door of the barracks. Indiana suspected 


that the surviving marines were being held captive there. Mabel 
wanted to go to take care of the wounded, but the soldier to whom 
she addressed this request only shook his head and pointed his rifle 
in the opposite direction. Indiana saw that the activities of the 
soldiers were not limited to the camp. 

Also, on the edge of the huge crater, which yawned in the surface 
of the iceberg, a fierce work was underway. Close to the point where 
he and Mabel almost fell last evening, a large stilt-legged 
construction of beams and steel girders was created. A third, slightly 
smaller corrugated iron hut had been built a few meters away, and 
when Mabel and he approached, the door was opened, and Erich 
stepped out. 

The German looked tired. Dark circles lay under his eyes, and his 
skin had a gray glow. His movements seemed to be mobile, and 
Indiana noticed that the two soldiers retreated a bit in fear as he 
approached them. Obviously, not everything was going well with the 
Germans either. 

"Good morning," Erich greeted him. "I hope you had a pleasant 
night." 

"Yes," Indiana replied unkindly. “I sleep particularly well sitting 
and with my hands tied together.” 

"I'm sorry if you didn't find the accommodations pleasant," Erich 
replied mockingly. "But you preferred to play the indomitable hero 
instead of accepting my offer." 

"What about the others?" asked Indiana. He made a head 
movement to one of the two corrugated iron huts in the camp. "The 
men you crammed together there. They didn't want to let us go to 
them." 

"What for?" returned Erich. "We have a doctor with us who takes 
care of the injured. Or are you looking for someone specific?" 

Indiana thought in a flash. Erich knew well how he felt about 
Quinn. 

And the suspicious way in which he asked this question could 
only mean one thing. 

"No," Indiana replied. "You obviously killed Quinn in the attack." 

Erich shrugged his shoulders. "Which is not necessarily a great 
loss for humanity," he said with a smile. When he saw anger flash in 
Indiana's eyes, he coldly added, "After all, it wasn't my fault that he 
preferred to stay with his dogs instead of getting to safety." He made 


an imperious gesture that nipped any contradiction in the bud and 
began to approach the two constructions at the rim of the crater. 

Indiana and Mabel followed him. 

"As you can see, Dr. Jones," he began, "we were not idle. The 
work is not quite finished yet, but I think it will take at most two or 
three hours." He took a tiny break and looked at Indiana and Mabel 
meaningfully. "And that's exactly how long I'll give you time to think 
about my proposal." 

Indiana spared itself an answer and proceeded cautiously. His 
steps automatically slowed as he approached the crater rim, and half 
a meter in front of it he finally stopped. During the night, Erich's 
soldiers had drawn a temporary fence around the huge hole, a 
number of meter-high iron rods that had been rammed into the ice 
and between which red-and-white ribbons had been stretched, which 
had a more symbolic purpose. 

Erich made a welcoming movement. Indiana stretched out his 
arm, held on to a metal bracing of the scaffolding and bent forward 
with a beating heart. 

What he saw literally took his breath away for seconds. 

What had been nothing more than a bottomless black hole last 
night turned out to be a circular shaft, certainly three or four 
hundred meters wide, in the bright light of the morning, whose walls 
were made of mirror-polished ice. The also round lake on its bottom 
was so calm that the water shone like a huge silver plate. And it was 
exactly as Morton claims and the photos had shown: 

Directly below them, partly frozen in the ice of the shaft wall, lay 
a huge Viking ship with a red and white striped sail. 

"But that's impossible!" whispered Mabel, who also couldn't 
believe her eyes. 

Erich laughed softly. "Nothing is impossible, my dear. I see, you 
didn't believe the unfortunate Mr. Morton any more than anyone 
else." 

He laughed quietly and mockingly. "You see, this is where we 
differ. 

We believed him, otherwise we would hardly be here." 

Indiana straightened up in surprise and looked at the German. 
"What do you mean by that?" he asked. 

"You disappoint me, Dr. Jones," Erich said. "I thought you had 
come up with it by yourself. From the beginning we had no doubt 


that this ship and this cave really existed." 

"It's the only reason we made sure you went forward with this 
expedition." 

"For that... reason?", Mabel made sure. 

"T admit it wasn't easy. But it was worth it." 

"Then... then you're not here because of this missile base?" asked 
Indiana. "I mean, you weren't smuggled on board to - “ 

"Rocket base?" Erich laughed violently. "What kind of missile 
base, Dr. Jones? There is no such base. It exists only in the minds of 
these fools Lestrade and Browning." 

"But the evidence -" Indiana began but was immediately 
interrupted by Erich. 

"Prove it! Poppycock! Paper is patient, as they say. Browning's so- 
called evidence was nothing but fakes that we leaked to him." His 
gaze became contemptible. "Do you really think we would allow 
American spies to obtain information about such a top-secret 
project?" "But why, for God's sake," Mabel murmured stunned. 

Erich did not answer her question, but Indiana did it with a quiet, 
trembling voice and clenched fists, so as not to simply pounce on the 
German and beat him. "So that we can do exactly what we did, 
Mabel,” 

he said. “My God, they have fooled us all." 

"But why all this?" asked Mabel again. "Why didn't they just tell 
us what they wanted?" 

"Because we would never have sent an airship like the Dragon 
just to find it." Indiana pointed with a gesture to the Viking ship 
among them. 

Erich nodded in agreement but remained silent and looked at 
Indiana curiously. 

"They knew full well that the United States government would 
certainly not have invested a few million dollars and sent its most 
modern airship just to recover a thousand-year-old Viking boat. To 
detect a German missile base, yes." 

"But why didn't you just do it yourself?" 

"Because we didn't have an airship like the Dragon,” Erich replied 
in an almost friendly tone. "And for another very simple reason, my 
dear. 

We didn't know the position of this iceberg." 


"They could have looked for it!" cried Mabel suddenly. "They... 
They have ships and submarines and planes. They could have just 
searched for it without all these men dying!" 

"No," Erich replied, "we just couldn't do that. We just didn't have 
time to do it. You see it for yourself." He pointed to the crater and the 
lake with a head movement. "The mountain is beginning to dissolve. 

It is drifting north again, but something is going on here. The ice 
is melting. Searching for it would have taken weeks, if not months - if 
we had found it at all. By then, the ship might not have been there." 

"But what's so special about this damn wreck? 

It... it's just an old ship." 

"No, that's not exactly what it is," Erich contradicted so 
vehemently that Indiana looked at him again in surprise. "You have 
no idea what it really is down there, Dr. Rosenfeld. This is not just 
any ship." 

"But?" 

"It's the nail farer," Indiana whispered. He looked at Erich: 
"Odin's ship that brings the souls of fallen warriors to Valhalla. Isn't 
it?" 

Erich nodded. 

"But that... that is nonsense! That's nothing more than an ancient 
legend!" 

"Oh no, my dear," Erich said, shaking his head. Pride swung in 
his voice. His eyes lit up. "It's not at all. Remember the story I told 
you aboard the Dragon? The story of the first setthement in 
Greenland?" 

Mabel stared at him and finally nodded laboriously. 

"That wasn't a legend either," Erich continued. "There is ample 
evidence that the Vikings were actually in Greenland. And also, for 
the fact that one day they all disappeared, all at once. And we now 
know why. It was this ship that picked them up. The ship of the 
gods." 

"That's nonsense!" murmured Mabel. 

Erich was in far too euphoric a mood to even notice them. "We're 
going to recover it, Dr. Rosenfeld," he said excitedly. "Do you 
understand what that means? We will recover Odin's own ship! We 
will have the power of the old gods on our side!" 

"You don't know what you're talking about, man," Indiana 
whispered shakenly. The behavior made him shudder. He saw the 


madness in Erich's gaze, and he thought of another, even more 
insane man, who ruled several thousand miles away in Berlin over an 
oppressed people and was just preparing to cover the neighboring 
countries and perhaps the whole world with war. If this was really 
the nail farer down there and Erich and his companions managed to 
bring it into their power, if the Germans succeeded in awakening 
even a part of the ancient powers that lay dormant in its black hull, 
then that meant... 

"Ragnarok," he whispered. 

Erich just stared at him, while Mabel raised her brows 
questioningly. 

"The Twilight of the Gods," Indiana explained. 

"Now you're exaggerating, Dr. Jones," Erich said with gentle 
derision. "We have no intention of destroying the world. We just 
want to bring a little order to it. And God knows it needs it." 

"That's true," Indiana replied. "I would know a certain place in 
Europe where you should start." 

Erich laughed and then made a tight hand gesture with which he 
declared the topic over. "Enough," he said. "As you can see, we will 
be able to reach the ship in the next few hours. I ask you for the last 
time if you want to work with us or if you prefer to die with the 
others." 

Mabel wanted to argue, but Indiana quickly and calmly put his 
hand on her forearm. "Wait," he warned. 

Erich grinned. "I see you are gradually coming to your senses, Dr. 

Jones," he said. 

"Did I say I accept your offer?” asked Indiana. 

"No. But I've heard a lot about you, Dr. Jones. Among other 
things, that you appreciate a good game. Isn't that, right?” 

Indiana nodded, and Erich continued. "I propose to you a game, 
Dr. 

Jones. The stakes are your life - and that of your girlfriend.” "And 
you determine the rules, I suppose," Indiana growled. 

Erich nodded. "Of course. Are you interested? I don't want to fool 
you, Dr. Jones. We need you. Professor Baldurson was unfortunately 
the only archaeologist I could have had. And as you know, he 
unfortunately died in the crash of your airship. It is not that we are 
necessarily dependent on your cooperation, but it would make things 


easier. For you, and for us. I suggest you help us to recover the ship, 
and in return I give you and Dr. Rosenfeld your lives.” 

"Oh, and you mean I'd be free while I work?" 

"Of course not," Erich replied. "Please don't think I'm a fool, Dr. 

Jones. Of course, it is clear to me that you will take every 
opportunity to flee or work against us. But the way things are right 
now, there aren't very many ways you could escape us. And if you try 
to sabotage our work or stop us in any way, I promise you that your 
comrades will pay for it." 

Indiana stared hatefully at the German. But he also knew that he 
had no other choice. And despite everything, there was also the 
scientist in him, the archaeologist, who saw perhaps the greatest 
discovery of all time within reach. 

"I agree,” he said with a heavy heart. "But I'll tell you right away 
that you're going to fail. If this ship down there is really what you 
think it is, then no living man can enter it." 

"Professor Van Hesling did it,” Erich replied. 

"How do you know that?” asked Indiana. "He may just as well 
have spent all his time in a cave or in his tent down near the sea." 

Erich sighed. "You yourself have the proof of this in your hands," 
he said. "Didn't you notice the weapons and armor that Dr. Browning 
showed us aboard the airship?" 

Indiana shook his head. 

"Me neither,” Erich confessed. "But I talked to Dr. Baldurson 
when we were alone. I'm not surprised that you missed it - you may 
be an expert in your field, but Baldurson was probably the greatest 
expert in the world when it came to the North Sea peoples. He 
assured me that he had never seen things like this before. They must 
come from this ship. Everything else we ever found was nothing but 
bad imitations of it." 

"Even if," Mabel said excitedly. "You know what happened to Van 
Hesling. He lost his mind." 

"There can be a hundred reasons for this," Erich replied. "He was 
alone on this island for months. And I'm not as sure as you were that 
he was really crazy." 

"Oh," Mabel said bitingly. "Maybe not from your point of view, 
but 

- " She fell silent when an icy look from Erich's eyes hit her. 


"Maybe you're right," Erich said suddenly. "It may be that this 
ship is indeed dangerous. But to protect ourselves from that, we have 
you and Dr. Jones, don't we?" 


KK 


"It's all a nightmare," Browning murmured later when they were 
back in the tent. Indiana and Mabel had told him and the others 
about their conversation with Erich. The only one who had not been 
surprised was Morton. But the expression of horror on his face was 
much more violent. He looked like a man who has already finished 
with life and is waiting for worse than just death. 

"It's... Insanity," Browning said. I mean - even if this wreck is 
really the fabulous ship, what, all in the world, do you want with it? 
To add a battalion of mounted Valkyries to the Wehrmacht?" 

The joke failed miserably. As absurd as the idea seemed at first, it 
made Indiana shudder inside. And Mabel also looked at the 
government commissioner more frightened than amused. 

Indiana shrugged his shoulders helplessly. For a while he said 
nothing at all, but only looked down thoughtfully at Major Von 
Ludolf, who sat in a corner of the tent with his knees pulled to his 
body and stared into the void, then turned to Morton. 

"One thing makes me think," he said. "I wonder what Erich might 
have meant when he said he wasn't sure if Professor Van Hesling had 
really lost his mind." "What do you mean by that?” asked Morton. 

"Please remember, Captain," Indiana replied insistently. "I don't 
remember exactly, but there was something you said about Van 
Hesling. A remark...". "He attacked us like a madman," Morton said. 

Indiana shook his head. "No. Those were not your words. 

You said how... like a berserker." Morton nodded. 

"Good God!" whispered Indiana in horror. "What an idiot I was! 

That's exactly what it is!" 

Not only Morton, but also everyone else looked at him 
questioningly. "Don't you understand?" Indiana continued. Because 
that's exactly what he was! He wasn't crazy. At least not only. He... 

he was defending this ship!" 

"He was what?” Browning asked. 

"Morton said it himself!" Indiana replied excitedly. "He fought 
like a berserker! Those were exactly his words!" 


"That's true," Browning admitted, "but I don't quite understand 
what that has to do with these Germans." 

"That's the explanation!" Indiana almost screamed. "Understand! 

That's exactly what they want! Browning, every child knows the 
Berserker saga! Van Hesling has fought with the power of a 
madman! 

He was almost invulnerable, and he didn't seem to feel any pain! 
That's what they want! The old legends are true! There have been the 
Berserkers, and they can exist again! And this ship has the power to 
create them!" 

Browning bleached. "Oh my God!" he whispered. "They believe 
Hitler really wants - " 

"To Raise an army of invincible warriors. Yes!", Indiana growled 
grimly and looked at Ludolf again. But the Wehrmacht officer 
seemed as horrified and incredulous as everyone else. 

"He wants the power to bring the old Berserkers back to life. An 
army of almost invulnerable soldiers fighting without regard for 
themselves." 

"But that's madness!" said Mabel. "We've all seen what happened 
to Van Hesling. He was a mental wreck when it was all over." 

"And? Do you think that bothers this madman?" 

Mabel's eyes became big in horror, and Browning was also 
audibly gasping for air when the realization that Indiana was right 
had hit him with full force. And perhaps at that moment he saw in 
his mind's eye the same as Indiana: legions of almost invulnerable, 
invincible human fighting machines that rolled over Europe and 
would not stop at its borders. 

"We have to destroy this thing," said Bates, who was the only one 
who had listened silently so far. 

"A terrific idea," Browning replied. "Why don't you go out and get 
started?" 

"It's not necessary," Morton interfered. "It will destroy us all one 
way or another." 

"Nonsense!" shouted Browning angrily. He turned to Indiana 
again. 

"It was right of you to accept Erich's offer, Doctor Jones. We must 
prevent this madman from seizing the ship. No matter how." 

"That's what worries me right now," Indiana replied. "I don't 
know how." 


"There must be a possibility," Browning insisted. "I know it 
sounds harsh, but if you have to, you must sacrifice your own life and 
Dr. 

Rosenfeld's to make it happen. I wouldn't hesitate for a second to 
do the same." 

"That's not the point,” Indiana countered. "I'm not sure you can 
destroy this ship at all." 

"Of course, you can," Browning vehemently disagreed. 
“Everything can be destroyed.” 

Indiana looked at him for a long time and very dejectedly, before 
replying almost in a whisper: "Everything that humans have created 
can also be destroyed by people, Dr. Browning. But how do you 
destroy something that a god has created?" 


KK 


Two hours later they were picked up again. The work on the crater 
rim had made visible progress: the unfinished wooden and metal 
scaffolding had become a five-meter-high tripod, in which a metal 
basket hung on a complicated tangle of ropes and wheels, large 
enough to accommodate three or four people. As Indiana and Mabel 
approached the crater, two of Erich's soldiers began to operate a 
large winch, and the basket disappeared swaying and occupied by 
two soldiers in the depths of the ice crater. When Indiana saw this, 
he stepped out faster to get to Erich, who was standing next to the 
tripod and looked spellbound at the sinking of the basket. 

"Have you gone mad?" he began without a hitch. He gesticulated 
violently into the depths. The basket descended into the shaft at 
frightening speed. "The men must not enter the ship under any 
circumstances!" 

Erich measured him with an almost contemptuous look. "They 
won't either," he replied. "But to answer your question: I am 
definitely not so mad to let you and Dr. Rosenfeld board this ship 
without appropriate guarding and as the first to do so." 

Indiana angrily pressed his lips together and leaned forward. The 
basket had already reached half way down, but it was now seen that 
it was not aimed directly at the Viking ship, but at a narrow, roughly 
triangular ice surface, which grew out of the shaft wall like a 
glittering tongue right next to it. 


"Calm down again, Dr. Jones," Erich said mockingly behind him. 
"I can understand your thirst for research, but I can't leave the honor 
of being the first to set foot on this ship to you. But you will be the 
second, so I give you my word. With the next basket, you and I go 
down. And, of course, your delightful companion," he added with an 
implied mocking bow in Mabel's direction. 

Indiana noticed the flashing in Mabel's gaze and hastily signaled 
to her not to do or say anything careless. 

Spellbound, they watched as the wire basket slid further into the 
depths and after a few minutes touched down on the ice tongue. The 
two soldiers climbed out, and Erich gave the men on the winch a 
signal to pull the basket back up. 

Time seemed to stand still. The basket took little more than two 
minutes to get back up to them, but for Indiana, ages passed. His 
thoughts overturned. His heart began to hammer at breakneck 
speed, and his palms became damp with excitement. He was 
nervous. 

On the one hand, he wanted nothing more than to enter this 
fantastic ship and see for himself whether it was what they all 
thought it was. 

And at the same time, he was more afraid of nothing in the world 
than of it. 

Something horrible would happen if he did, he knew. Something 
terrible, threatening and tremendously old surrounded the black 
Viking ship. It seemed as if it was wrapped in a cloak of curdled fear. 

Behind Mabel's forehead, similar considerations seemed to take 
place, for she too was pale and trembling with excitement as she 
climbed into the small wire basket and held on with both hands. The 
winch began to work creaking, then the basket lifted a little, swung to 
the side - and there was no more ground under them. Very slowly 
they began to sink into the depths. 

"I don't understand that." Mabel said as they covered about half 
the distance. "This lake should not exist at all. Its surface is several 
hundred meters below the water level." 

Erich shook his head. "It's not connected to the sea, I suppose," 
he said. "I think it's just a cave that eventually ran full of water." 

Yes, Indiana thought, or it's a lake that hadn't existed before 
Odinsland started melting. Perhaps this ship had been completely 
trapped in the ice for all the centuries, and the lake on which it now 


floated was only the water into which the ice now began to melt. And 
if this assumption was true, then there was another danger that they 
had not previously suspected: Odinsland was great, but it was not 
endless. At some point, the ice would have melted away to the sea - 

and then this shaft would turn into a death trap that would fill 
with water within a few seconds. 

He scared away the thought and leaned forward curiously to look 
at the ship. 

It offered an eerie sight. Although its enormous age was clearly 
seen, it did not seem to have fallen into disrepair in the slightest 
extent. The huge red and white striped sail looked as if it had been 
raised only a few days ago, not a millennium. The hull was of deep 
black, matte color, and it was not smooth, but littered with countless 
bumps, cracks, elevations, edges and protrusions, as if it were not 
made of wood, but of living material. The round metal shields that 
had been placed on both sides of the railing were painted with 
imaginative patterns, and the paint also looked as fresh and intact as 
if it had been applied yesterday. Even as they slid further into the 
depths and details could be seen, Indiana couldn't say exactly what 
the patterns on those shields represented. They were reminiscent of 
Germanic runes, but at the same time they were completely different, 
and somehow, they seemed... to be in constant motion. Almost as if 
they were trying to escape people's gaze, as if they were not made for 
them. Between these two dozen round shields, the same number of 
arm-strong black oars protruded. 

But even they were not real oars, but only looked like oars; when 
Indiana gave vent to his imagination, their sight reminded him more 
of shiny black insect legs that allowed the ship to walk across the 
water. 

It took him all the effort to suppress the horrific idea, but he did 
not quite succeed. Somehow this whole massive ship was alive. And 
something unspeakably horrible and evil surrounded it. 

The basket touched down with a gentle jerk, and Erich was the 
first to swing outside. He quickly took a step back so that the two 
soldiers waiting for them could use their weapons to keep Indiana 
and Mabel at bay, and only then made a demanding gesture. One 
after the other they climbed out of the basket, and Erich raised his 
hand and waved to the men at the top of the winch. The bizarre 
vehicle disappeared over them again to get more men. 


Shuddering, Indiana looked at the ship. They were now very close 
to it - between the triangular ice tongue and the hull of the gigantic 
ship there was only a gap of about half a meter wide. And it wasn't 
until now, when they were standing right next to it, that Indiana 
realized how gigantic this ship really was. It had to be at least five 
times the size of any other Viking ship he had ever seen. And it 
wasn't just a big ship; its proportions were not right. If he took the 
shields and rudders and the height of the side of the ship as a 
benchmark, then it seemed to be made for giants. 

"Fabulous!" whispered Erich next to him. The German's gaze 
hung spellbound on the black flanks of the Nagelfahr, and his hands 
trembled. Indiana had never seen him as excited as it did at that 
moment. He seemed to be able to hold back only with difficulty, so as 
not to simply take the last step and board the ship. 

"What is that?” asked Mabel. She pointed to the black flanks of 
the ship. “That's not wood!” 

Indiana leaned forward as far as he could dare. Mabel was right: 
what had looked like black, encrusted wood from above was not. 
Once again, he remembered the comparison he had just made 
himself, and now he also knew why he had come up with this idea. 
The flanks of the ship were not made of wood. They were composed 
of millions and millions of tiny black splinters, none of them larger 
than a fingernail. 

And that's exactly what they were. 

"That's nail,” he noted. 

Mabel looked at him irritated, while Erich just smiled. He didn't 
seem to be surprised in the least. 

"Nail?" said Mabel. 

"The ship Nagelfahr," Indiana said quietly. "I'm sure it is now. 

Legend has it that it wss created from the fingernails and toenails 
of dead warriors. Hence the name." 

Mabel contorted her face in disgust, but remained silent, and 
Erich finally tore himself away from the impressive sight of the ship 
of the gods, took a step backwards and made Indiana and Mabel 
understand with a gesture that they should step next to him. One of 
his soldiers followed their movement with the barrel of his 
submachine gun. Erich pointed to the other with one hand 
movement. "Get on board!" he commanded. 


The soldier became pale. He hesitated. Full of fear he looked at 
Erich, then - and with much more fear - the gigantic Viking ship, and 
he wanted to say something, but Erich berated him harshly: "Didn't 
you understand, soldier?" 

The coarse tone worked. The soldier hesitated for a single second, 
then reluctantly turned around, hung the weapon over his shoulder 
and carefully stretched out his arms. 

Indiana instinctively held his breath as the man's hands touched 
the ship. But nothing happened. For two or three seconds, the 
German soldier simply stood motionless, as if waiting for the earth to 
open and devour him, then he breathed a sigh of relief and swung 
into the ship with a determined movement. Again, he stopped for a 
moment and looked around fearfully, then breathed a sigh of relief a 
second time and turned to them. "All right," he said. “Me — “ 

Something happened. Indiana felt it, a second before it really 
happened, and Mabel also put her hand in front of her mouth with a 
frightened little scream. None of them could see what was really 
happening. But suddenly the soldier froze in the middle of the 
movement, tried to stand up - and was hit by something invisible, 
horribly strong and swirled into the air like a toy. He began to 
scream, but his cry immediately broke off as if suffocated, while his 
body, already dead, crushed by an invisible giant fist, was thrown 
down in a high arc from the deck of the Nagelfahr and disappeared 
into the lake. 

Mabel cried out a second time, slapped her hands in front of her 
face, and threw herself against Indiana's chest with a sob, while Erich 
and the second soldier retreated in horror. The soldier released a 
hand from his weapon and struck the sign of the cross in front of his 
chest when Erich looked at the ship with more interest than real 
horror and shrugged his shoulders after another moment. 

"Well," he said, "it was worth a try." 

Indiana's eyes widened when he understood what Erich's words 
meant. "Then... You knew that would happen?" he groaned. 

Erich disparagingly contorted his lips. "Didn't know for certain, 
Dr. 

Jones," he replied. "But let's say: I expected the possibility." 

"That is, you deliberately killed him," Indiana said hatefully. 

"Killed!" Erich made a throwaway hand movement. "What a 
dramatic word. It was an experiment, you know? As a scientist, you, 


in particular should know that sacrifices must also be made for 
research. After all," he added with an evil smile, "I did not insist that 
you or Dr. Rosenfeld be the first to board." 

"Monster!" Hissed Indiana. "Damned beast. I will - “ 

The wall behind Erich collapsed. An avalanche of chunks of ice 
and splintering rained down on them, and suddenly the jagged crack 
in the ice wall expanded into a more than man-sized black hole in 
which a gigantic, horned figure appeared. Erich screeched up 
frightened and tried to get to safety with one stride, and the soldier 
pulled up his submachine gun and to aim at the hunky creature. 

He never had the chance to. The giant jumped forward, and 
suddenly a one-meter-long sword flashed in his hands. A shot came 
loose from the soldier's submachine gun, but the bullet went into the 
ice behind the giant, and then the submachine gun and the hand it 
had held fell to the ground, and the German soldier broke to his 
knees with a roaring sound and fell forward. Erich fingered his belt 
holster and tried to pull his pistol, but he wasn't fast enough either. 
Despite its enormous size, the giant quickly moved around like a 
shadow and struck a second time with his sword. The German officer 
understood the danger in which he was in at the very last moment, 
ducked and at the same time tried to take a step backwards, but both 
movements came too late. The giant's blade did not behead him as he 
had intended, but it dug a deep, bloody trail into his right upper arm, 
and where Erich had wanted to put his foot, there was no more ice, 
only water. Erich screamed in terror and pain, stood there for a 
moment in an almost grotesque posture and with helplessly rowing 
arms and finally tipped backwards into the icy water of the lake, only 
a hand's width away from the hull of the Naglfar. 

Then the giant whirled around and pounced on Indiana and 
Mabel. 

Indiana felt gripped by an inhumanly strong hand and pulled up 
like a child when the giant first grabbed him, then Mabel, and threw 
them over his shoulder like lifeless weights. Mabel began to screech, 
stomp her legs and hit his face with both fists under the huge horns, 
and Indiana also desperately writhed in the grip of the giant because 
he had cut off his air. But their resistance was pointless. The man 
with the horn helmet whirled around, ducked - and disappeared into 
the hole in the ice wall from which he had emerged. 


It was the entrance to a hollow tunnel that had been driven into 
the ice of Odinsland and which led upwards at a steep angle. A good 
hundred, or one hundred and fifty meters he carried them at a 
frenzied pace along this tunnel, then the corridor branched. He took 
the right opening, ran up a naturally grown staircase in the ice and 
immersed himself in another corridor, which suddenly branched off 
from the main tunnel. Beneath the seemingly massive surface, 
Odinsland seemed to be a labyrinth of passages and tunnels in the 
ice. 

And their journey was not over here either. The giant continued 
to rush, running into another side tunnel, into another, up a sloping 
ramp on which his feet should not have found a foothold. 

Then, finally, they reached a semicircular room made entirely of 
ice, and he stopped. He hastily put Mabel, then Indiana to the 
ground, whirled around and rolled a man-sized chunk of milky ice, 
easily half a ton, in front of the end of the tunnel from which they 
had come out. 

Only then did he relax. For a while he simply stopped breathing 
heavily, then he turned around, raised his hands to his head and took 
off the huge horned helmet with a relieved sigh. 

"Mr. Quinn!" cried Mabel in disbelief. 

And Indiana added, "I've been wondering where you've been 
staying all this time." 


The cave could not be very far from the outer wall of the iceberg, 
because pale, milky light penetrated through the back wall. Like 
everything here, the cave was made almost entirely of ice. And it was 
full of dead. 

It was not possible for Indiana to estimate their number. A few 
lay on the floor of the ice cave, died a millennium ago and were 
preserved by the cruel cold, most were trapped in the ice; some only 
a few centimeters below the surface, so that they stood there like 
frozen dolls in the middle of their movement and seemed to stare at 
Indiana, Mabel and Quinn from their wide-open, empty eyes, others 
deeper in the mountain, only recognizable as silhouettes. They were 
Vikings. Men in scratched chain mail and wolf and bearskin coats, 
but also women, old and young, and children - the population of an 
entire village. Many of them carried bundles, some braided wicker 
baskets, in which Indiana could even recognize fruit and large round 


flatbreads. And death must have befallen them in fractions of a 
second, so fast that their bodies had not even found time to sink to 
the ground but were frozen on the spot. 

Mabel viewed the horrific collection of Dead Vikings for a 
millennium with undisguised horror. And even Indiana could not 
resist a shudder, although he had often been in tombs and was used 
to the sight of the dead. But this one was something else. He had 
found corpses that had died ten times older than them and in a much 
more terrible way. But all these people here seemed to him... not 
really dead. Of course, he knew that they would not step out of their 
icy prison the next moment and come back to life. Despite all the 
magic of the Nordic castes, this was not possible. But at the same 
time, he had the feeling that worse had happened to these people 
than death. They had been betrayed by a cruel fate that had shown 
them the gateway to heaven, only to punish them all the worse at the 
last moment. 

Shuddering, he turned away and looked at Mabel. 

"Don't look," he said. 

That was easier said than done. The cave was not particularly 
large, and except for the area immediately in front of the entrance, in 
front of which Quinn had pushed the chunk of ice, it was filled with 
dead. 

"Good God," whispered Mabel. "What just happened here?" 

"What Erich told us on the Dragon," Indiana replied half-aloud. 
"Do you remember? He said that Odin sent his ship to fetch the 
inhabitants of the New World. They all made it, except for the ones 
here." 

"But how could they die like that?" wondered Mabel. "They look 
like they were frozen in a second." 

"Something like that happens. It's rare, but it's already happened. 
If very specific meteorological conditions coincide, temperatures can 
drop to fifty or a hundred degrees below zero in a fraction of a 
second." 

Mabel stared at him in disbelief, and Indiana added 
explanatorily: 

"Mammoths from the Stone Age have already been found, which 
were so quickly frozen that they were still chewing their food." 

He turned to Quinn. "I knew you could do it, old boy," he grinned. 


"When I didn't see your corpse with the others, it was clear to 

me.” 
"It was just luck,” Quinn replied. "When the planes came, I just 
ran. 
Suddenly, the ground collapsed, and I found myself here." 
Indiana looked around searching. "Here?" 
Quinn made a vague hand gesture backwards. "Somewhere in a 
tunnel. This whole block of ice is hollow. There are hundreds of these 
tunnels. I watched the camp all night, but I couldn't do anything. 
They guard it too well. And there are too many. I had to wait for a 
favorable opportunity." 

Indiana contorted his face to a sour smile. "Yes," he said, "you 
can't be denied a certain sense of drama. Where did you get the 
clothes and the weapons from?" 

Quinn pointed to the dead. "From them. They don't need them 
anymore. You should also take coats. It's damn cold down here." 

He was right. Indiana froze miserably, and Mabel also trembled 
with cold. Without another word, he bent down to one of the Vikings, 
carefully peeled it out of his coat and walked towards Mabel. "Here, 
put this on." 

Mabel shook her head and took a step back in horror. 

"Never," she shouted in disgust. “I'd rather freeze to death.” 

"That's exactly what you're going to do," Indiana growled angrily. 

"Don't be silly!" 

Mabel looked at him defiantly for a moment, but then she bent 
down to one of the frozen figures and began to peel him out of his 
coat. In the meantime, Indiana looked around the cave a little more 
attentively. 

"That's how he got his weapons," he murmured. 

"Who do you mean?" asked Mabel. 

"Van Hesling,” Indiana replied. He pointed to the dead, then to 
Quinn. "He must have found this cave as well. He survived in here, 
not in that silly tent." 

"Yes," Quinn said. "And I can even tell you how." 

Indiana looked at him questioningly. Quinn pointed to a corpse 
lying a bit away, and Indiana's eyes became wide when he looked at 
him closely. Mabel stepped next to him, slapped her hand in front of 
her mouth in horror and turned around with a jerk. 


"Oh," Indiana whispered with concern, "no wonder the poor guy 
lost his mind." 

Quinn shrugged his shoulders calmly. "What would you have 
done?" 

he asked. "The food in his lifeboat certainly didn't last long." 

"Could you... Do you think... change the subject?”, Mabel 
strangled laboriously. 

Indiana looked at her in dismay, then shrugged his shoulders and 
cast a questioning glance at the chunk of ice in front of the cave 
entrance. 

"Will you get rid of the thing?" he asked. 

Quinn grinned. "No problem," he replied, "but that's not 
necessary. 

There is a second exit, there in the back. The tunnel is not very 
high. 

We will have to crawl. But it leads almost to the shore. I was there 
earlier. If we wait until it gets dark, we have a chance." 

"An opportunity? Why?" 

"Submarine," Quinn explained. "It's anchored there. I think they 
only left a few men as guards." 

"You mean we should try to take it?" said Indiana. 

Quinn nodded. "What else?” 

"And let the others down?" asked Indiana. He shook his head. 
“That is out of the question.” 

"Do you want to take on the Nazis all by yourself?" asked Quinn. 

"Do you have a better idea?" 

"It's almost forty men,” Quinn said. "And we have no weapons." 

"No?" asked Indiana with a telling look at the sword at Quinn's 
side. 

"Haven't we?" 

Quinn pursed his lips disparagingly. "Don't be ridiculous. They 
have submachine guns." 

Indiana didn't answer right away this time. Of course, Quinn was 
absolutely right - that he had defeated Erich and the soldier meant 
nothing at all. He had had the advantage of surprise on his side, and 
they had only been in pairs. Next time, the Germans would know 
who they were dealing with. And they wouldn't be so kind as to come 
to them one by one to be taken by surprise by Quinn and Indiana. 


And yet... They had no other choice. Neither he nor Quinn would 
abandon the others, even if they had had a chance to hijack the 
submarine and sail away with it, as Quinn had suggested. And then 
there was the ship in the ice crater waiting to awaken from its icy 
sleep, perhaps releasing powers against which Jericho's trumpets 
must sound like the sound of a peace angel. 

He looked very seriously at Mabel and Quinn. Then he began to 
quietly explain his plan to them. 


The day seemed to be coming to an end. Quinn had led them deeper 
into the labyrinth of passages and tunnels that filled the interior of 
Odinsland until they reached a slightly smaller cave far enough from 
the lake so that there was no longer any danger of being discovered 
by the Germans, who were guaranteed to send a search party. 

Indiana had advised Quinn and Mabel to use the remaining time 
to rest, but as usual, he himself heeded his advice the least. He tried 
to stretch out on the ice floor and get a little sleep, but he was way 
too excited. His thoughts turned wildly in circles, and on top of that 
it was cruelly cold. Despite the fact that Odinsland began to melt 
from within, there were temperatures in here that made even 
breathing a torment. 

Indiana understood less and less how Van Hesling had managed 
to survive in this place for five months. He was sure that he himself 
would not last five days. Maybe not even one. 

As the sun began to dawn and the milky glow that penetrated 
through the ice gradually became paler, he woke up Mabel, who had 
curled up next to him in her fur coat and cuddled up to him in her 
sleep. She glanced up frightened and looked at him for a second, as if 
she didn't know where she was. Then she straightened up, only now 
noticed that he had put his arm around her shoulders and smiled 
sheepishly. But she didn't try to strip him off. 

They barely spoke a word while putting on the equipment they 
had brought from the Viking Cave. Although the plan came from 
Indiana, he felt quite ridiculous about wrapping himself in a rusty 
chain mail, putting a wolfskin coat around his shoulders, and putting 
on a horned helmet that was at least two numbers too big for him. 
But somehow this disguise seemed appropriate to him again. And the 


sword he finally harnessed around his waist — as ridiculous as it may 
be against the Germans' submachine guns and cannons — somehow 
calmed him down. 

When he finished, he helped Mabel put on her armor. It seemed 
to make her feel the same way he did, because her smile also seemed 
a little tormented. And she pulled her hand back at first when he 
picked up one of the large round shields and attached it to her right 
arm. The thing weighed almost half a hundred, but Mabel had to be 
stronger than she looked, for she wore it without any visible effort. 

"You'd do well as a Valkyrie," he said mockingly. 

"Definitely better than you, Thor," Mabel kindly replied. 

Indiana smiled fleetingly and immediately became serious again. 

Their joking tone had only the purpose of overplaying their fear. 
And she wasn't alone. He himself suddenly had a hundred thousand 
reasons at once as to why their plan could not work, even if the 
Germans were so stupid as to fall for this disguise. But if you're in a 
situation where you have no choice at all, he thought, then an insane 
plan might still be better than none at all. 

The day faded completely until they reached the surface - as 
Quinn had said, through a jagged hole in the ceiling of a corridor that 
lay just below the burnt-out wreck of the Dragon. 

Indiana was the first to climb awkwardly into the open air. Lying 
flat on his stomach, he stretched his arms into the depths and 
grabbed Mabel's raised hands. With Quinn's help, who pushed hard 
from below, he pulled her up through the hole to himself, then they 
helped with combined forces to lift Quinn to the surface. 

Indiana looked around attentively. There was still the smell of fire 
in the air, and the Dragon's reflective steel skeleton rose above them 
like the skeleton of a stranded whale. Debris and charred wood lay 
everywhere, so they had to be careful not to bump anywhere and not 
make a telltale noise. But the night was very clear, and the Germans 
had been kind enough to light some small fires, so that the camp was 
illuminated almost brightly during the day. 

Indiana's confidence in his own plan sank even further when he 
saw that the German soldiers obviously did not need sleep: they were 
less than a hundred meters from the camp, and he could clearly 
observe that white-clad figures were moving everywhere. Voices 
reached them, and from the rim of the crater, from which they were 


now almost a mile away, a loud, rhythmic hammering and sawing 
blew in. 

"They're building something," Mabel whispered. 

Indiana nodded and at the same time put his index finger over his 
lips in warning, even though there was so much noise in the camp of 
the Germans that they could hardly be heard. Suspiciously, he peered 
over at the soldiers, who rushed back and forth between the two 
corrugated iron huts and the only tent that remained standing. 
Something about their movements was not normal. He didn't know 
what it was, but he felt that something was going on there. 

And Mabel also seemed to notice it. "There's something wrong," 
she said quietly. "There must be... what happened." 

Indiana took a closer look, and now he realized that the soldiers 
were not just running aimlessly around. Some stood around 
gesticulating violently with each other, others ran across the ice as if 
rushed, and now he also heard screams. And then, as if on cue, two 
of the men suddenly began to beat each other. The screaming and 
shouting grew louder, and soldiers ran from everywhere to disperse 
the two fighters. 

"What the hell are they doing?" wondered Quinn. 

"They're... fighting,” Indiana said confusedly. "But why?" 

"I don't think they need a reason," Mabel replied. Indiana gave 
her a questioning look, and she continued, "Remember what Morton 
said. 

And the atmosphere that prevailed on the Dragon.” 

Indiana nodded. "And later, among our own people,” he said. 
"Damn, I almost think Morton was right. This mountain drives 
everyone crazy." 

"But why doesn't it affect us?" wondered Mabel. 

Indiana looked at her in surprise. The evil spell of Odinsland 
certainly worked on him. He had not forgotten how difficult it had 
been for him to control himself. And Quinn was no different. The 
way he had attacked Erich and the German soldier could only be 
described with pure frenzy. 

More and more excitement arose in the camp of the Germans. 
The men had not succeeded in separating the two fighters from each 
other, quite the opposite: suddenly it was no longer two, but three, 
then four, five and finally six men who hit each other obsessively, 
and the rest no longer made an attempt to separate them but formed 


a widely separated circle that cheered on the fighters with 
appreciative shouting. 

"This is our chance,” Indiana whispered excitedly. "Maybe we 
don't need all this disguise anymore." 

He pointed with his right hand to the corrugated iron barracks in 
which the prisoners were located, then with his left hand to the tent. 

The man who had stood guard in front of it had also moved away 
from his post and rushed towards the battlefield. "Quinn! Try to get 
the men out. Mabel and I will take care of Browning and the others." 

He scurried off before Quinn could answer. Crouched, he and 
Mabel ran across the ice, approached the camp and made a big bow 
to the left to stay as far away from the firelight as possible. Their dark 
clothes made them almost invisible at night, and Indiana hoped that 
what was happening in the center of the camp would take up all the 
attention of the Germans. At least for now, it didn't look like the fight 
would stop. 

On the contrary, the screaming and roaring became louder and 
louder. 

Unmolested, they reached the tent and stopped again. Indiana 
looked around with a beating heart. His hand rested on the sword 
handle at his side, without realizing it, then he realized how 
ridiculous this movement was, and he almost hastily pulled his 
fingers back again. 

"Okay," he whispered. "You're waiting here. Be careful that no 
one surprises us." 

He crept on, reached the tent and tore open the tarpaulin with a 
jerk. 

Inside, a tiny gas lamp burned, spreading dim yellow light. Bates, 
Morton and, to Indiana's surprise, Major Von Ludolf lay curled up on 
the floor and slept, while Browning sat down with his shoulders sunk 
forward and stared into the void. Then his eyes widened in 
incredulous surprise when he recognized Indiana. 

"Dr. Jones!" he gasped. “What - “ 

Indiana made a hasty move, but Browning's exclamation had 
woken up the others. Bates blinked, opened his eyes and stared at 
him with his mouth open, while Morton suddenly began to laugh like 
crazy. 

Only Major Von Ludolf kept his composure. He also looked at 
Indiana in surprise, but otherwise reacted with almost unnatural 


composure. 

"No more sounds!" said Indiana, warning. "I don't have any time 
for explanations. We have to go." 

He reached under the coat, pulled out the bronze dagger he had 
taken from one of the dead Vikings, and violently started severing off 
Morton's handcuffs. 

"Where, for God's sake, did you come from?" asked Browning. 

"Lieutenant Colonel Erich told us you were dead." "And what's 
the point of this disguise?" Bates added. 

Indiana had severed Browning's shackles and scurried crouched 
over to Bates. "Be quiet at last," he warned. "The post is distracted, 
but I don't know how much time we have left. I'll explain everything 
to you later." 

He had also severed Bates' shackles and was about to turn to 
Morton when a shot crashed outside the tent. For a second, they all 
froze in terror. Indiana turned his head with a jolt and looked at the 
exit, but almost at the same moment Mabel's face appeared under 
the tarpaulin, like his own crowned by a huge Viking helmet, which 
completely derailed Browning's facial features. 

"All right," she said hastily. "But hurry up. All hell is breaking 
loose right now." 

Indiana bent over Morton, cut his hand and ankle cuffs with a 
powerful cut and turned around again. His gaze landed on Ludolf, 
and for a second he hesitated. 

"Why are you here?" he asked. 

"Lieutenant Colonel Erich was probably of the opinion that I was 
better off here," Von Ludolf replied calmly. "He gave me the choice of 
getting involved in his company or staying with Dr. Browning and his 
people." 

"And I'm supposed to believe you?" asked Indiana suspiciously. 

"Iam a German Wehrmacht officer," replied Von Ludolf insulted. 

"Not a murderer. I don't know who planned this mission and gave 
Erich the orders. But as long as I wear this uniform, I will not help 
slaughter prisoners of war and civilians." 

Indiana exchanged a brief, questioning glance with Morton - and 
quickly turned back to Von Ludolf to cut his shackles. 

The Major stared at him in disbelief. 

"Do I have your word of honor?" asked Indiana insistently. 


"I'm not going to fight my comrades," Von Ludolf replied 
earnestly. 

"But I promise you not to betray or stop you." 

"That's enough,” Indiana said. "We need five minutes. And if I 
were you, Major," he added, "I would use the time to disappear from 
here." 

He was the last to leave the tent and pointed to Mabel. "Follow 
her," 

he ordered. “She'll take you out of here.” "And you?" asked 
Browning. 

Indiana briefly looked back at the camp before answering. The 
tumult had increased further, and again a shot was fired, but in front 
of the hut with the prisoners there was peace. There was also no post 
there anymore. 

"I'm helping Quinn," he said. "He tried to get the others out. And 
now disappears! Mabel will show you the way. If everything works 
out, we'll follow suit later." 

He did not give Browning the opportunity to contradict him again 
but ran crouched. He had to make a huge bow in order not to get 
within sight of the Germans, who had now almost all flocked 
together in the middle of the camp, but he was lucky this time as 
well. He reached the corrugated iron hut unhindered, pressed 
himself against the wall for a moment, breathing heavily, and 
listened. Noises and muffled murmurs of voices came from inside the 
small building, but he could not understand the words. For a 
moment, the horrific thought shot through his head that he might 
have been wrong. There may have been no prisoners in there, simply 
because Erich had made good on his threat and had already had 
them executed, and Indiana would face not a dozen relieved faces, 
but just as many rifle barrels when he stormed through the door. But 
there was only one way to find out... 

Indiana pulled the Viking sword out, adjusted the much too large, 
wobbling helmet on his head - and rammed the door with his 
shoulder. 

It offered much less resistance than he had expected, which was 
probably largely due to the fact that where a massive lock should 
have been, there was only a bent hole in the sheet metal. Indiana 
stumbled helplessly a few steps into the room, lost his balance and 
fell lengthwise. The helmet slipped off his head and rolled away. 


As he lifted his head, he looked right into Quinn's mischievous 
grin. 

Next to and behind him crowded a dozen frightened pale faces, 
who looked down on him in surprise with a mixture of amusement. 

Indiana hurriedly pulled himself up, picked up his helmet and 
dropped it immediately afterwards when he realized that this 
ridiculous disguise was really no longer necessary. He kept the 
sword. It was still better than no weapon at all. 

"What does it look like?" he asked superfluously. "What about the 
guard?" 

Quinn pointed to a motionless figure in a white jacket lying in the 
corner next to the door. "Everything is fine in here,” he said. "What's 
going on out there?" 

As if in response to this question, the sound of three or four more 
gunshots penetrated through the wall. "I have no idea," Indiana 
confessed. But as it stands, they are just fighting over each other at 
the moment. We won't get a better chance than this.” 

He quickly turned to the door and looked out. He had by no 
means exaggerated. The shots they had heard had been anything but 
warning shots. On the ice lay two motionless men in white jackets, 
and at that very moment another shot fired, and a third German 
soldier collapsed, fatally wounded. What had begun as a 
confrontation between two men and continued as a mass brawl now 
threatened to degenerate into a veritable battle between the 
Germans. 

"Go!" he commanded. "Now or never!" 

No one moved. Only Quinn made a movement to step past him 
and out of the hut, but did not finish it when he noticed that none of 
the others were following him. 

"What are you waiting for?!" Indiana asked ineffectually. “We 
can't get a better chance.” 

"That's right," replied one of the men. "This is the opportunity 
we've been waiting for." 

"I know where they put our weapons," said another. "Let's kill the 
pigs.” 

"Exactly," added a third. “We'll finish them off!” 

Others nodded in agreement, and one immediately wanted to 
rush past Indiana to put the words into action, but Indiana gave him 


a push that made him stagger backwards and into the arms of his 
comrades. 

"Have you gone completely crazy?” he asked, stunned. 

He got no answer, but as he looked into the men's faces, he 
realized what a terrible mistake he had made. It was exactly as Mabel 
had suspected: it was the evil spirit of this iceberg, the breath of the 
ship of the gods, which turned people into raging fighting machines 
and whose effect he could observe outside in the camp of the 
Germans. But it was by no means limited to the Nazi soldiers. Had he 
really imagined that they were immune to it? 

"Be reasonable, men," he said. "It's completely pointless, now - " 

He didn't even get to talk, because the same man he had just 
pushed back now threw himself at him with an angry growl, just 
ripped him off his feet and began to hit him obsessively. Quinn 
wanted to rush to Indiana's aid, but he did not reach him. Three, 
four, five soldiers at once threw themselves at him and forced him to 
the ground, while the others stormed past them and out of the hut. 

As if this had been a signal, the other men let go of him and 
Quinn and followed their comrades. The screaming and tangle of 
voices outside became louder; then suddenly several shots fired, and 
Indiana saw through the open door how one of the Navy soldiers 
collapsed. 

The others stormed on undeterred. Indiana watched as a second 
soldier was hit in the shoulder by a bullet and staggered. But he 
didn't even fall, and his steps didn't slow down either. 

Indiana could literally feel what was happening: the latent 
violence that had previously hung over the island like an invisible 
cloud erupted in a terrible explosion. It was as if something was 
reaching for his consciousness and turning off his logical thinking. 
Suddenly there was only anger in him, a blazing, fervent hatred of 
everything that moved and lived, and was unable to feel anything 
other than hatred and anger. 

With a scream, he jumped up, clenched his fists and pounced on 
Quinn. 

His attack completely took the Eskimo by surprise. Indiana's fist 
hit Quinn on the chin and made him stumble back, but the hunky 
Eskimo overcame his surprise almost immediately. When Indiana 
tried to strike for the second time, he quickly grabbed his hand and 


held it tightly, stretched out his arm and grabbed his other wrist as 
well. 

Indiana tried to kick him, but Quinn swept his feet aside with an 
almost casual movement and at the same time pulled up his arms, so 
that Indiana suddenly hung five inches above the ground, helplessly 
stomping his legs and screaming in anger. 

Quinn shook his head a few times, took Indiana's wrists into one 
of his mighty paws - and gave him a slap in the face with the other, 
which almost robbed him of consciousness. 

But the pain also tore him back into reality. When the flickering 
stars and circles disappeared before his eyes, he was able to think 
reasonably clearly again. He still felt anger, a raging anger directed 
not against Quinn in particular, but against every living being, but he 
was now at least able to control it halfway and keep it in check. 

"All right now?" Quinn asked suspiciously. 

Indiana nodded. "Thank you," he murmured. Speaking was 
difficult for him. Quinn had struck so hard that half his face seemed 
paralyzed. 

Carefully, the Eskimo lowered him to the ground, loosened his 
grip and hastily took a step back to be prepared for another attack. 

Indiana moaned and raised his hand to his face, touched his 
burning cheek and at the same time looked at the door. 

In the few moments that had passed, the image outside had 
changed drastically. The German soldiers had stopped killing each 
other and instead concentrated their fire on the prisoners who had 
broken out; but the frenzy in which they had fallen into probably also 
made them blind with anger at the same time, because only very few 
shots hit. The majority of the Navy soldiers had now reached the 
second corrugated iron hut, and at that very moment one of them 
simply broke out the lock and disappeared with a glaring scream 
inside. A second later, shots were fired in the hut, and suddenly the 
soldier staggered backwards out of the door again: covered in blood 
and hit by several bullets. But he did not fall, but only stopped 
swaying for a moment and then ran back inside the corrugated iron 
barracks. 

Also, a scuffle between the other Navy soldiers and the Germans 
now broke out everywhere. For some reason, the Nazis seemed to 
have forgotten that they were equipped with firearms and stabbing 
weapons and even hand grenades, for they now hardly fired, but 


pounced on their opponents with their bare hands, resulting in 
dozens of hand-to-hand clashes at the same time. 

Although Indiana hardly wasted a second watching the battle 
raging in numerous places, he noticed that they were attacking each 
other with an anger that had hardly anything human left. That was 
Morton's berserker effect, that ruthless frenzy he told of and that 
Indiana himself had observed once on Van Hesling and a second 
time on his friend Quinn. 

And even in him, the sight of the dogged fight aroused the same 
frenzied anger that he was less able to control every second. 

"Let's go! Let's give it a try!" 

They ran out of the hut and turned left, towards the wreck of the 
Dragon. Behind them, a veritable battle broke out between the Nazis 
and the Marines, in which, at least for the moment, neither side 
seemed to have the upper hand, even though the Germans were 
almost twice as superior to the Americans in terms of numbers. But 
perhaps the uncanny influence on the Marines seemed stronger, 
simply because they had been exposed to it for much longer. But 
perhaps it was only the surprise that paralyzed the Germans. 

They ran crouched and as fast as they could; but despite the fact 
that the fight behind them increased in intensity and their dark coats 
camouflaged them additionally, they were discovered as soon as they 
had covered half the distance. A straight line of man-sized snow and 
ice explosions raced towards them at an insane pace when one of the 
Germans shot at them with a submachine gun. Indiana threw himself 
aside with a desperate movement, rolled baselessly over the ice and 
painfully crashed into something hard. It was one of the Dragon's 
burned-out steel struts. He hastily straightened up, looked around 
for Quinn and was relieved to notice that the Eskimo had also 
remained unharmed. The MP fire had stopped. Obviously, the 
shooter had lost interest in them, or he had found a more rewarding 
target. 

Quinn ran crouched towards him, pulled him up without another 
word and gave him a push that made him stumble even deeper into 
the wreckage of the airship. All around them it was teeming with 
people who at the moment were engaged in the same occupation as 
the German and American soldiers on top of the ice: they beat each 
other with dogged anger. 


And not just them. The berserker effect was by no means limited 
to the soldiers in the camp. Browning and Von Ludolf also rolled 
clinging to each other and growling like animals across the ice and 
thrashed wildly at each other, and Mabel, pulling the Viking sword 
and holding it with both hands, stood a few steps away and looked 
around with a look that Indiana could not completely classify. Was 
she afraid, or was she just looking for a victim to fight with... 

Shortly thereafter, Quinn jumped down to them in the ice cave, 
and he now cleaned up the situation in his own personal way: In a 
flash, he grabbed Morton and Bates with one hand each, hit their 
heads together and let them go. Morton fell over stiffly, while Bates 
sank to his knees moaning and slapped his hands in front of his face. 
Quinn whirled around, picking Dr. Browning off the ground with his 
left hand and Von Ludolf with his right hand, holding them for a 
moment, and then started to shake them. 

Meanwhile, Indiana also rallied up and took a step in Mabel's 
direction. The sword in her hand moved, so that the tip now pointed 
exactly at Indiana, and Indiana's hand also crawled to his belt and 
reached for the Viking sword that was in it. 

"No," he whispered laboriously. Sweat covered his forehead. His 
hands trembled, and the anger and thirst for blood in him became 
worse and worse. Mabel's face began to blur before his eyes. He 
could no longer think, he only felt hatred, wanted nothing more than 
to destroy and kill. 

Mabel lifted the sword, and it also flared up in her eyes. 

"Please... that do... not," Indiana groaned. Even speaking was 
difficult for him. Something dark, formless and tremendously strong 
seemed to creep up from his soul and turn off his conscious thinking 
more and more. 

"Fight... against it," he whispered falteringly. “You have to... 
defeat." 

But it was also becoming increasingly difficult for him to 
withstand the raging anger deep under his thoughts. For minutes, it 
seemed, they simply faced each other, two people who were friends 
and maybe even loved each other and yet now wanted nothing more 
than to kill each other. 

But this time he won the fight. Slowly, almost reluctantly, the evil 
dark monster retreated back into the dark corners of his soul from 
which it had crept out. It did not disappear completely. Indiana felt 


that it was still there, perhaps all the time, all his life, like a black, 
obnoxious spider lurking in its hiding place, waiting for inattention 
to crawl out and overwhelm his mind. And he wasn't sure if he could 
defeat it again. 

Even in Mabel's gaze, dismay suddenly spread. She looked down 
at the sword in her hands, suddenly bleached and dropped the 
weapon almost disgusted. Then she jumped at him in one bound and 
threw herself at his chest. Indiana was waiting for her to start crying, 
but she didn't say a word, she just held him, albeit with such force 
that he could barely breathe. 

When he turned around to Quinn, the murderous blaze in the 
eyes of the others was also extinguished. Bates was still squatting on 
the ground holding his head, but Captain Morton had risen again; 
and also, on Browning's and Ludolf's faces a dismayed, almost 
horrified expression spread. 

"What... what was that?" stammered the German officer. 

"What your comrade Erich is looking for," Indiana replied 
angrily. 

"The power he wants to unleash." 

Von Ludolf stared at him from widened eyes. “What are you 
trying to say?” 

"T'll explain that to you later," Indiana replied evasively, adding, 

"What are you doing here?" 

"He insisted on coming along," Mabel said. "He said Erich would 
kill him if we left him behind." 

"Wonderful," Indiana growled. "What do you think he will do to 
you if he catches you with us?" 

He remained silent for a moment, then pushed Mabel away with 
gentle force and looked her in the face. "Do you think you can find 
your way back to the Viking Cave?" he asked. Mabel nodded, but it 
didn't seem very convincing. "Why?" 

"Quinn and I have to go back to the camp," he said. 

"But what for?" 

"We have to go back to that barrack," Indiana replied. He turned 
to Quinn. "Do you remember what the soldier said? 

They have stowed the weapons from the Dragon in the second 
hut." 

Quinn nodded. 


"And what are you up to?” asked Browning suspiciously. “You 
want to attack the Germans, just the two of you?" 

"No," Indiana replied grimly. "I want to try to steal some 
explosives. 

I'm going to blow up this damn ship of the gods." 


KK 


The fighting in the camp continued to rage with undiminished 
ferocity, but the shooting had almost stopped. Rather, the unequal 
confrontation had turned into an angry scuffle in which everyone 
seemed to fight against everyone: Germans fought against 
Americans, Americans against Germans, Americans against 
Americans, and Germans against Germans; what Indiana and Quinn 
saw in the few minutes it took them to sneak around the camp and 
approach the two corrugated iron huts from the back finally 
convinced them that the eerie charisma of the ship not only made the 
men invincible fighting machines, but also robbed them of their 
minds. This struggle was no longer about any side gaining the upper 
hand. It was simply a raging explosion of violence that had only one 
goal: to destroy. No matter what or who or why. After all, the 
Germans were busy enough with themselves and their opponents to 
take no notice of the two figures who approached the semicircular 
corrugated iron hut under the cover of darkness. Indiana crouched 
down on the broken door of the hut while Quinn kept an eye on the 
camp, but there was no danger from there or from inside the small 
building. Indiana threw a quick secure look into the round, then 
scurried through the door with a quick movement and waved Quinn 
to follow him. The interior of the corrugated iron building was a 
mixture of bedroom, radio control center and warehouse. About 
twenty-five narrow metal platforms crowded next to and on top of 
each other on one of the walls, next to it was built on a small table a 
complicated - and quite demolished - 

radio system. Someone had taken an axe and turned it off for 
good. 

The individual parts were scattered all over the barracks. On the 
other side of the room was a large table littered with maps and 
writings, a German soldier had collapsed dead over it. Finally, in the 
back third of the building, they found what they were looking for: Up 


to the ceiling piled up boxes and boxes, most of which were written 
in German, but partly also in English lettering. Obviously, these were 
things that Erich's soldiers had recovered from the wreckage of the 
Dragon, because many of the boxes were scorched. 

Indiana gestured to Quinn to stop at the door and watch out, and 
then indiscriminately took down one of the boxes from the stack. 
With the help of his Viking sword, he broke open the lid, and this 
time he was immediately lucky: Under the stewed wood, a metal box 
painted green came to light, and when he opened it, his gaze fell on 
over a hundred hand grenades, neatly lined up next to each other on 
a foam rubber base. Indiana took out two or three hand grenades, 
hastily stuffed them into the pockets of his fur coat, and then 
changed his mind. Carefully he put the grenades back, snapped the 
locks of the metal box and took the whole box. It was surprisingly 
heavy. But the explosive power of these hundred shells had to be 
enough to shred the huge Viking ship. 

He heard Quinn shout something, but did not pay attention to it, 
but put the box on the ground and looked around searching. After a 
few moments, he discovered what he needed: a slightly larger, also 
scorched wooden box, the inscription of which told him that it 
contained submachine guns. He also removed the lid, took out four 
of the short-barreled rifles and hung them one after the other over 
his shoulders. He hastily stuffed his pockets with magazines, turned 
around - staggering under his load - to reach for the box - and froze 
in the middle of the movement. 

Quinn was no longer alone. Indiana suddenly realized that he 
should have turned around sooner when the Eskimo shouted 
something at him, but that insight came a little too late. The black- 
haired giant stood with raised arms and a stone face on the wall next 
to the door, held in check by three white-clad German soldiers whose 
submachine guns were menacingly pointed at his chest and face. 
Three other soldiers were standing on the other side of the door, and 
they too had their weapons at the ready. But their barrels were not 
aimed at Quinn, but Indiana. And under the door stood Erich, 
dressed in a tattered, filthy uniform, hair and eyebrows full of ice and 
hoarfrost. 

"Good evening, Dr. Jones," he said mockingly. 

Indiana was silent. His thoughts were racing. He did not doubt 
for a second that the men would shoot at him if Erich made even a 


corresponding movement with his little finger. But his situation may 
not have been quite as hopeless as it seemed at first. 

"I am pleased that we meet again, Dr. Jones," Erich continued. "If 
only now you would show the courtesy of putting your weapons on 
the ground and raising your arms." 

Indiana did neither. "Why don't you shoot?" he asked coldly. 
Then he pointed back with his thumb over his shoulder. "But you 
should be sure that your people also aim well. There's enough 
explosives in the back to blow up this whole island." 

It was a bluff, and of course it didn't work. Erich looked at him 
appraisingly for only a second, then turned to the men who kept 
Quinn at bay. "Shoot his kneecaps," he said. "First the right, then the 
left. But be careful not to kill him." 

"Stop!" shouted Indiana in horror. In fact, the soldiers stopped in 
the middle of the movement, and Erich also turned around to him 
again. 

An evil, triumphant smile glowing in his eyes. 

"Oh," he shouted, "I see you don't want that, Dr. Jones." He 
shook his head in playful regret. "But I'm afraid there's only one way 
to prevent that." 

Indiana stared at him hatefully. But he realized that he had lost. 
To most other men, he might have had a tiny chance of getting away 
with his bluff, especially since it wasn't necessarily a bluff: he was 
actually willing to sacrifice his own life rather than allow this 
madman to gain power over Odin's ship and the powers slumbering 
in it. But Erich may have been crazy, but by no means stupid. He 
knew full well that Indiana would never have allowed an innocent 
person to pay for his actions . 

Carefully, so as not to frighten the soldiers by a careless 
movement, he put the weapons on the ground and raised his arms. 

Erich made a commanding gesture. Two of his soldiers kicked 
Indiana in the side and roughly pushed the barrels of their MPs into 
his ribs, while the third hurriedly began to collect the weapons. 

"You see, Dr. Jones," Erich said scornfully, "now I've won." He 
pointed with a head movement to the box with the hand grenades. 
"Did you really intend to destroy the ship with it?" He laughed. 
"You're a fool, Dr. Jones. A dangerous fool, but still a fool. Nothing 
that man has made can harm this ship. Or the one who masters it." 


"Maybe I'm really a fool,” Indiana replied pressed, "but at least 
I'm not insane like you." 

Erich's icy left eyebrow slid a little further upwards. 

"Insane?" 

Indiana nodded angrily. "Look around!" he shouted. "Go out and 
see what has become of your people. Do you really think this is what 
your famous leader wants? An army of madmen who destroy 
everything that stands in its way without asking who it is?" 

Erich laughed. "You don't even know what you're talking about, 
Dr. 

Jones," he said. 

Indiana wanted to disagree, but Erich gave one of the men a 
lightning-fast signal, and Indiana just found time to hold his breath 
when the soldier jabbed the barrel of his submachine gun into his 
kidneys so violently that he sank to his knees with a sound of pain. 

"Maybe I'll even explain it to you," Erich sneered disparagingly, 

"before I have you shot, or maybe not." 

He turned around and left the barracks, and the two soldiers 
roughly dragged Indiana on his feet and gave him a blow that set him 
in motion. 

There was no more fighting outside the camp. Surprised, Indiana 
noted that something must have happened in the few minutes he and 
Quinn had been in the cabin. He didn't know exactly what, but he 
was pretty sure it had something to do with Erich. In a way that he 
did not understand, but which frightened him, this man seemed to 
dominate the soldiers who had become berserkers. 

After the apocalyptic battle that the soldiers had fought, the calm 
in the camp seemed almost uncanny. 

Nothing moved. The men, who were still alive and able to stand 
on their own two feet, stood motionless, almost frozen, and looked at 
Erich and his two prisoners without any interference. What Indiana 
read in the men's faces almost frightened him even more than the 
blind frenzy before: 

Emptiness. There was nothing left. No feeling. No consciousness. 

Indiana had the impression of facing large moving dolls that were 
no longer capable of any movement. 

They crossed the camp and approached the wreckage of the 
airship again, and there Erich had another surprise in store for them: 
On a half-loud call from the SS officer, a number of soldiers emerged 


from the shadow of the wreck. They too held their weapons at the 
ready, and between them walked Mabel, Dr. Browning, Morton and 
Bates. 

Erich gave Indiana enough time to overcome his surprise; 
perhaps he was just feasting on the horror that must be reflected on 
Indiana's face at that moment. Indiana wanted to rush towards 
Mabel, but one of the two soldiers roughly pulled him back by the 
shoulder and raised the gun threateningly. 

"You see, Dr. Jones," Erich said scornfully, "your little palace 
revolution has failed." 

Indiana sparkled at him hatefully and remained silent. 

Erich seemed to be waiting for an answer or any reaction, because 
for a while he didn't say anything either, but only looked at Indiana 
questioningly. 

Indiana hurried towards Mabel and embraced her briefly and 
warmly before turning back to Erich. "And now?" he asked. “What 
are your plans for us next?” 

The SS man pursed his lips disparagingly. "Can you imagine that 
Dr. 

Jones?" he asked angrily. "You had your chance. It is not my fault 
that you preferred to gamble it away." He made an imperious hand 
movement. 

"Shoot them!" 

The six soldiers in his company raised their rifles, and the men 
who had escorted Browning and the other prisoners quickly took a 
few steps back and grabbed their weapons. 

"Stop! " 

Erich's head jerked around with an angry movement. His eyes 
narrowed when he saw the grey-clad figure coming in from the 
darkness. In their company were four soldiers: three Germans, as 
was easily recognizable by their white camouflage jackets, but also an 
American. And the men did not necessarily give the impression of 
being enemies. 

Erich made a lightning-fast gesture, and one of his soldiers raised 
his weapon and pointed it at the newcomers; those of the others 
continued to target Indiana and his comrades-in-arms unrelentingly. 

"Major Von Ludolf!" shouted Erich in surprise as the people 
approached and he recognized the Wehrmacht officer who was 


leading them. A thin, unsympathetic smile scurried across his lips. "I 
knew I had overlooked someone." 

He pointed to Indiana and the others with a wave of his hand and 
continued in a mocking tone: "Have you come to join your friends, or 
have you finally understood which side you belong to?" 

Von Ludolf stopped. His gaze glided over Indiana and Mabel's 
faces, over the menacingly raised submachine guns in the hands of 
the German soldiers, and finally turned to Erich's face. 

"I forbid that!" he said very seriously. 

For two or three seconds, Erich just stared at him in amazement. 
Then he laughed high, shrill and in the pitch of a madman. 

"You're crazy," he sneered after calming down. "You have nothing 
to say here, Ludolf. Be glad if I leave you alive. At least for a while," 
he replied after a second. 

Von Ludolf shook his head unimpressed and said again: "I won't 
let that happen, Erich." 

Erich's face distorted into a grimace. "Shoot him down!" he 
commanded. 

In fact, a soldier raised his gun. His finger groped for the trigger. 
But he hesitated. On his face was clearly the dichotomy in which he 
found himself. 

Erich stared angrily at the man for a moment and finally grabbed 
him by the shoulders. "Shoot him!" he shouted as he shook the man 
wildly. 

The soldier laboriously freed himself from Erich's grip, stumbled 
back half a step and raised his weapon with uncertainty. 

"Don't do that, soldier," said Von Ludolf. He spoke calmly. He 
didn't even raise his voice, but maybe that was what made the soldier 
hesitate again. Erich had screamed, behaving hysterically, but these 
men were used to receiving their orders in a calm, matter-of-fact 
tone. 

The submachine gun in the soldier's hand trembled. For a 
moment, his aim straightened up again at Ludolf's upper body, then 
he lowered it, and the soldier shook his head wordlessly and took 
three steps back. 

"I hereby relieve you of your command, Mr. Lieutenant Colonel," 

said Von Ludolf calmly. "It is obvious that you are no longer 
master of your senses." 


Erich gasped with rage, whirled around and went towards 
another soldier in one stride. He tried to snatch the gun from him, 
but the man knocked down his hand and took a hasty step away. 

"Give up, Erich,” Von Ludolf said calmly. "You lost. Understand 
that." 

Erich growled like a wild animal. His gaze flickered, and his fists 
closed and opened continuously, a movement he did not seem to 
notice. 

"Lay down your arms!" said Von Ludolf. The words were not only 
for the men in Erich's immediate vicinity who threatened Indiana 
and the others, but for everyone here. For a few seconds nothing 
seemed to happen at all, but then the first soldier lowered his 
submachine gun, then a second, a third - and finally all the men 
lowered their weapons; not only the execution squad, but everyone 
who had heard Ludolf's words. 

Erich howled like a beaten dog, stopped one step up from Ludolf 
and stopped again. His face blazed with anger. Foam came from his 
mouth, and something happened in his eyes that made Indiana 
shudder. It wasn't just the look of a madman, it was... 

No, he couldn't put it into words what it was. It was like the work 
of a divine power that they witnessed. But if it was, it was a dark, 
destructive god. A power that had risen from ancient, forgotten times 
and was never allowed to live again. 

"Give up, Erich," Von Ludolf said calmly. "The men will no longer 
obey you. Neither now nor ever." 

"You're going to pay for that!" howled Erich. "You traitors! I will 
personally ensure that you are brought to justice and executed!" 

"I don't think so," Von Ludolf said calmly. "Nobody here wants 
that. 

Look around." 

He made a far-reaching gesture with his left hand, which 
included the burned-out airship wreck, the destroyed camp, the 
burning barracks and the entire island. "Look around and ask 
yourself what powers we have engaged with. There are things that no 
one is allowed to touch, Erich. They would bring death to all of us. 
Not only our enemies, but also us." 

For seconds, Erich simply stared at him, as if he had actually 
understood what Ludolf had said. Once again, his gaze flickered, and 
horror entered his eyes and replaced the blazing of madness in it. 


But only for a short time. Then his gaze turned back into that of a 
madman, and his voice turned into a shrill, overreaching howl: 

"You dog! You damned, treacherous coward!" he shrieked. 

Suddenly, he was whirling around, snatching the gun from one of 
the soldiers near him and putting it on Indiana and the others. 

"Then I'll do it myself,” he shouted. 

Von Ludolf shot him in the back. 

He did not even pull his hand out of his pocket but fired without 
warning. A finger-length orange-red tongue of fire broke out of his 
uniform, and a second later Erich staggered forward as if hit by a 
punch, dropped the MP and fell to his knees with a gasp. His eyes 
became glassy. 

"I'm sorry," Von Ludolf said quietly. "But I can't let that happen." 

He pulled his right hand out of his pocket with the pistol, shook 
his head sadly and fired again. And again. And again. And again. 


Odinsland 
Ragnarok 
April 3, 1939 


The submarine lay like a steel giant fish in front of the natural harbor 
of the ice island. The water was so clear that you could see its hull in 
its entirety, and Indiana realized that it was a very large boat. Not 
one of the small, fast u-boats, each of whom already now - rightly 
assumed 

- that in the event of an outbreak of war they would become one 
of the most feared weapons of the German Navy, but a large, almost 
clumsy-looking ship that had to have an enormous volume of 
transport. 

Nevertheless, Indiana shuddered at the idea of the unbearable 
narrowness on board the submarine when it had transported Erich's 
forty soldiers and their equipment here. And just at the thought of 
getting on board this floating steel coffin and being locked up in it for 
maybe days, if not weeks, he became almost sick with fear. 

At the same time, he could hardly wait for the moment. He 
wanted to get away from here, nothing but away, away from this 
iceberg, away from the dead trapped in it, and above all: away from 
this horrible ship that lurked in it's heart like a black monster from 


another world. Not even the machine gun on the bow of the 
submarine, whose course persistently followed the movement of the 
small rowing boat, instilled as much fear in him as the mere thought 
of it. 

Slowly they approached the submarine. Von Ludolf, who stood 
broad-legged and very unsteady in the bow of the small ship, waved a 
white handkerchief in the absence of a flag; obviously, he did not 
quite trust in the effect of his gray Wehrmacht uniform, as he had 
tried to persuade Indiana and the others a few minutes ago on land. 

Indiana and Browning also became more and more nervous. 

Browning understandably didn't like the idea of surrendering to a 
German Wehrmacht officer for better or worse, while Indiana's 
nervousness had completely different reasons. Reasons that he 
himself did not quite understand. Actually, there was nothing left to 
be afraid of: Erich was dead, and with the first light of the new day, 
the inexplicable frenzy had completely fallen away from the men. 
The Berserkers had become normal men again; Men whose faces 
clearly showed the nameless horror with which filled their memories 
of the previous night. 

Not counting Ludolf and the small group around Indiana, almost 
twenty men had survived the carnage. And just as they were 
currently huddled together and frightened on the shores of the 
floating ice island, there seemed to be little difference between them. 
It did not matter whether American or German: each and every one 
of these men had felt that he had been at the mercy of a power that 
made no distinction and in which there was absolutely nothing 
human. 

And if Erich had not been completely insane, Indiana was 
convinced, then even he would have realized that the magic of the old 
gods was not a force that could be used at will. None of them would 
survive a second night on this island. 

They approached the submarine, and Browning, who was sitting 
in the stern of the boat, throttled the engine. The small boat lost 
momentum, hit the hull of the submarine with a muffled sound and 
scraped a few meters along it before a rope was thrown down from 
above, landing on Indiana. A second rope followed, and then a rope 
ladder flew down to them. Indiana knotted the rope to a plank of the 
boat before he was the last to climb up the deck of the submarine. 


"It stays that way," said Von Ludolf quietly. "Don't say a word. 
Leave it to me to talk." 

Browning's facial expression darkened even further, while 
Indiana just nodded. His mind was one hundred percent convinced 
of Ludolfs' 

sincerity, but his feelings were not. But as it looked now, they had 
no choice but to trust the major. 

A tall man in a dark blue uniform with the rank badge of a 
captain lieutenant approached them, looked at Indiana and 
Browning coolly and very fleetingly, and then turned to Von Ludolf. 
The way in which he raised his hand to the Hitler salute made it clear 
that he did not have much appreciation for this honorary designation 
and regarded it only as a compulsory exercise. 

"Heil Hitler, Mr. Major!" he said. After another pause and 
another questioning look at Indiana and Browning, he added, 
"Where is Lieutenant Colonel Erich?" "Dead," replied Von Ludolf. 

The captain lieutenant frowned. He didn't look particularly 
affected, just surprised. "What happened?" 

"I had to shoot him," replied Von Ludolf. He made a quick, 
commanding gesture and took the captain lieutenant by the shoulder 
to lead him a few steps away. Then he began to talk to him quietly 
and in German. 

Indiana did not understand what the two men were saying. He 
mastered some chunks of this language, but Von Ludolf spoke very 
quietly and obviously very excitedly, and the captain lieutenant 
answered as well. But the glances that the two men threw alternately 
at Indiana and Browning or the island were telling enough. 

It took a good five minutes until Von Ludolf finally turned around 
and came back, while the captain of the submarine walked with fast 
steps to the tower and hurried up the narrow ladder. "Well," 
Browning began, "what did he say?" 

"What I told you before, Dr. Browning," Von Ludolf replied. 

"Captain Lieutenant Bresser will take you and your companions 
on board as castaways and take you to the nearest accessible 
American port, or aboard the next American ship cruising our 
course." 

Browning looked at him in disbelief. "Just like that?" he made 
sure. 


"Just like that," confirmed Von Ludolf. "Just as the international 
maritime rules provide. What did you expect?" 

Browning thought for a moment. He now seemed almost 
embarrassed. "Well, after the events of the last few days..." 

"Please do not infer from the behavior of a single man that of the 
entire German Wehrmacht," said Von Ludolf coldly. "Erich was 
insane and a criminal. If I had not shot him, he would have been 
court-martialed in Germany and executed. My word on it. And as far 
as this mountain is concerned, I suppose it is in our mutual interest 
to pretend that this ship never existed." 

Browning said nothing about it. But the look with which he first 
looked at Ludolf and then Indiana was eloquent enough. 

"You're right,” Indiana said quickly, so that Browning didn't say 
or do something thoughtless and possibly spoil everything at the last 
moment. Both Browning and the German Major looked at him 
questioningly. 

"The mountain is melting,” Indiana continued. "I am sure that in 
a few weeks it will no longer exist - and with it the ship. It will sink or 
be driven away." 

Browning frowned doubtfully, and there was no reaction at all on 
Ludolf's face. But they both suspected that Indiana was right. 

Eventually, Browning cleared his throat artificially and changed 
the subject. "Then let's get the men on board. Is there a way to bring 
the ship closer to the mountain?" Von Ludolf shook his head. "Too 
dangerous,” he replied. "We will have to take the boat. It takes a 
while, but Bresser has already maneuvered the submarine far too 
close to the mountain." He made a head movement back to the 
beach. 

"I'm going to send two sailors back by boat to get the men." 

"T'll take care of that," Indiana shouted. He spoke perhaps a little 
too hastily, and thus aroused Ludolf's distrust, because the German 
Major looked at him for a second penetratingly. But if he guessed 
why Indiana really wanted to go back to the island, he kept it to 
himself. 

"Good," he just said. "But please, hurry. I don't want to stay here 
a minute longer than absolutely necessary." 

"Sure," Indiana confirmed. He hesitated, cleared his throat 
awkwardly and searched for words for a moment. 


Von Ludolf tilted his head and looked at him questioningly. 
“Yes?” 

Indiana was still hesitant. It was hard for him to keep speaking, 
and when he did, it was one of the very few occasions when his voice 
sounded embarrassed and faltering. 

“Major Von Ludolf, we... we are all very grateful to you," he 
began. 

I... well, I don't know how to start, but - “ 

"Go ahead," said Von Ludolf with a fleeting but genuine smile. 

"Well, strictly speaking, you acted against the interests of your 
home country," Indiana said uncertainly. "I mean, it could be that 
you... Get in trouble." 

"That is possible - but not very likely," replied Von Ludolf. "What 
are you getting at, Doctor Jones?" 

"You can stay with us," Indiana said. "I mean... I can offer you to 
disembark with us. Nobody has to know until we reach the port, you 
know? But I am sure that the United States of America will grant you 
political asylum if you so request." 

At the very first moment, it looked as if he had insulted Ludolf 
with these words. But then the Wehrmacht officer smiled. 

"This is very generous of you, Doctor Jones," he smiled. "But I 
don't think it will be necessary. Nevertheless - thank you very much 
for the offer.” 

Indiana looked at him undecided for a moment, then he turned 
around, climbed back into the boat and started the outboard engine 
after releasing the retaining rope. In a wide arc he moved away from 
the German submarine, set course again for Odinsland and steered 
the small boat unerringly up to the shore. 

A few soldiers rushed towards him and helped him get ashore 
with dry feet. Almost all the survivors of the previous night had 
gathered on the narrow edge of the ice. Indiana discovered Morton 
and Bates between the soldiers, and after a short search also Quinn's 
hunky figure. 

A fleeting smile scurried across his frozen lips when he saw the 
Eskimo. Quinn was still wearing the thick bearskin coat and horned 
Viking helmet. And at his side even dangled the sword with which he 
had armed himself. He probably intended to take the things with him 
as a souvenir. 


All the better, Indiana thought. It would certainly not be too 
difficult for him to persuade Quinn to come to his home university 
and museum. 

Then he noticed something, and he suddenly forgot Quinn's 
disguise. 

Where was Mabel! 

He turned to Morton, who only shrugged his shoulders. But Bates 
replied, "She's still up there. She said she had forgotten something." 

Indiana suppressed a curse. He had a pretty clear idea of what 
Mabel had forgotten up there. That damn fool! 

Without another word, he hurried past Bates and the others and 
climbed the narrow ridge to the ice plateau as fast as he could. When 
he reached it, the roar of the outboard engine sounded again under 
him; the boat took the first detachment of the men out to the 
submarine. He didn't have much time left. 

Indiana looked around. In front of him lay the wreck of the 
Dragon and what was left of her camp. Nothing moved between the 
barracks. 

There was no trace of Mabel to be seen. 

Indiana swallowed another curse and ran as fast as he could on 
the slippery ground. Nevertheless, it took him almost five minutes to 
reach the massive crater in the middle of the ice plateau - and he was 
still more than a hundred meters away from its rim when he realized 
that his fears were only too justified. 

The cables of the improvised elevator moved squeakily, and next 
to it stood a narrow figure wrapped in an oversized brown fur coat, 
who seemed to have given every effort to operate the large crank all 
by herself. 

"Mabel!" shouted Indiana. “Stop immediately 

Mabel looked up, recognized him - and redoubled her efforts. 
Indiana saw the elevator basket slide over the edge of the shaft and 
touch down. 

Mabel let go of the crank, ran around the winches and struggled 
with a huge box, which she tried to heave into the wire basket. 

She probably wouldn't even have made it if Indiana hadn't 
reached her first. The box had to be very heavy. If it contained what 
Indiana believed, then it was a small miracle that she had even 
managed to make it this far. 
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"Damn it, did you go insane?!" Indiana grabbed her roughly by 
the shoulders and spun her around. 

Mabel tried to tear herself away. Her gaze flared with anger. "Let 
me go!" she cried. "I must destroy this thing. Something like this 
must never happen again!" 

Indiana just looked at her shaking his head, let himself sink to 
one knee and opened the lid of the box. It was crammed with 
explosives: dynamite, hand grenades, detention and pedal mines - 
obviously she had indiscriminately gathered everything that looked 
somehow explosive and stuffed it into this box. The fact that she had 
not accidentally blown herself up was truly a miracle. Indiana shook 
his head again and looked at her reproachfully. 

"Great," he said mockingly. "And what did you intend to do with 
it? 

Drop it on the ship?" 

Mabel defiantly squeezed her lips. "I would have come up with 
something," she said. 

"Yes," Indiana murmured. "For example, blowing yourself up." 
He sighed deeply, reached into his jacket pocket and pulled out the 
small explosive device. Bates had explained to him last night exactly 
how it works. But his hands still trembled slightly when he set the 
time detonator to sixty minutes and placed the device in the box with 
pointed fingers. Very carefully, he closed the lid again, snapped the 
locks and got up. 

Mabel's eyes grew wide. Then they darkened with anger. "So, you 
had - “ 

"- the same as you. Yes," Indiana confirmed calmly. "But I 
intended to survive it." 

Mabel seemed concerned, but she said nothing, only took turns 
looking at him and the box. 

"All right,” Indiana said. "Let's put it behind us. You've already 
done most of the work for me." 

Even together, they barely managed to lift the ammunition box 
into the wire basket. Indiana wondered again how on earth Mabel 
had managed to drag the two-hundred-pound thing here. 

Nervously, he looked at the clock when they finally succeeded. 
Five of their precious sixty minutes were already over. 

"Are you sure you want to do that?” asked Mabel quietly as they 
stepped next to each other on the crank to lower the basket into the 


depths. 

"You wanted to also." 

Mabel shook her head. "That was something else. You are an 
archaeologist, this is there for you," she pointed down into the crater, 

"more than just an old ship." 

"Yes," Indiana said quietly and very seriously. "And that's why 
maybe I know better than you how dangerous it is. There are things 
that people should never know." 

Resolutely, he grabbed the crank and turned it. And after a 
moment, Mabel also grabbed it. The basket slid over the shaft and 
began to move slowly into the depths. 

They worked silently and very quickly, and Indiana dodged 
Mabel's gaze. He hadn't exactly told her the truth. He doubted that 
the explosives could cause real damage to the nail farer. Basically, he 
was even sure that all the weapons in the world could not harm this 
ship. 

But the explosion would be powerful enough to cause the ice shaft 
to collapse, leaving it buried under several hundred tons of ice. Just 
as it had been there for a thousand years. Perhaps another thousand 
years would pass before it would be found again. 

And maybe people were a little smarter than they were... 

Suddenly, the cables stopped. Indiana knitted his brows together 
in amazement. The huge pulley in front of them was not even two- 
thirds unwound, so the basket could not have reached the ship yet. 
"What's going on now?" he murmured. 

"Maybe it got caught somewhere?" said Mabel. "Wait, I'll go have 
a look." 

Indiana tried to hold her back, but she quickly turned around and 
took a step toward the crater rim. 

Something hissed. A first yellow, then white and _ finally 
unbearably glaring white-blue light flickered up from the hole in the 
ice, and then the thunder of a tremendous explosion broke the 
silence. Indiana felt the entire mountain rise by half a meter under 
his feet and slump back with a terrible jolt. Then flames broke out of 
the crater, followed by a roaring pressure wave that tore Mabel and 
him off their feet and threw them meters through the air before 
crashing back onto the ice. 

Indiana screamed in pain as a wave of boiling hot air hissed over 
him, pushing him against the ice like a glowing giant hand. Debris 


and flames rained down around him, and it was a miracle that he 
survived the next few seconds at all. The ground trembled and shook 
continuously, and he heard a deep, eerie rumble and crunch as the 
hidden cavities in Odinsland began to collapse. He felt the whole 
huge iceberg begin to lay on its side in a deceptively slow movement. 

Then... Something tore from it. 

Indiana could clearly feel the bottom of the ice shaft break and 
the seawater flowing into the tunnel. And he literally saw in front of 
him how the nail farer was torn out of the ice and lifted and how a 
cork that was too small in the neck of the bottle shot upwards on the 
back of a frothy wave. 

The rain of fire and the crash of the explosions stopped, but it 
took almost five minutes for the tremor of the ground to calm down 
to such an extent that he dared to rise on his hands and knees and 
crawl over to Mabel. 

Except for a few scrapes and scratches, she was unharmed like 
him, but dazed. For a few moments she just looked at him confused, 
then she tried to lift herself up. She only succeeded at the second 
attempt, and only because Indiana helped her. "What... has 
happened?" she asked confusedly. 

Indiana pointed to the crater. "The load went up too early," he 
replied. 

And that's not all, he added in his mind. 

"Is it... destroyed?” asked Mabel. 

Instead of answering, Indiana turned around and cautiously 
approached the hole in the ice. 

The nail farer was not destroyed. Not even the sail was damaged. 
And it was as Indiana had suspected: the bottom of the ice shaft had 
burst, and the shiny silver round shaft had filled with boiling, 
bubbling water that was swirling and frenzied. The nail farer 
bounced up and down on this swirling surface of water, now at most 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet below them. And the 
water was still rising. 

Which was impossible. Unless... 

Indiana's head jerked around, and then he saw something that 
widened his eyes in horror: the tower of the German submarine! 

"Good God," he whispered. "It... it's sinking!" 

Mabel looked at him confused. "What do you mean?" 


"It's sinking!" Indiana repeated. "The mountain! Odinsland... 
sinking into the sea!” 

"But that's impossible," Mabel said excitedly. “Icebergs don't 
sink!” 

"But this one does!" shouted Indiana. "Don't ask me how. But this 
whole damn block of ice is sinking into the sea!" 

And it was exactly as he said: the surface of Odinsland was 
already so deep that you could see not only the tower of the 
submarine, but also its stern. 

"For God's sake!" cried Indiana. "Get over here! It's all but gone!” 

He grabbed Mabel's hand and sprinted off, simply dragging her 
with him. For a moment she instinctively tried to tear herself away, 
but then she also realized that they had to run for their lives and 
accelerated her steps. 

It was a race they couldn't win. The mountain was now shaking 
and trembling incessantly under their feet, and one section of the ice 
the size of a football field just next to them collapsed, nearly dragging 
them down by a hair's breadth. From the place in the sea where the 
ice shore had been, desperate screams reached them. 

Indiana looked around while running, and what he saw made him 
once again emit a cry of terror: Odinsland had almost completely 
sunk by now. What had once been a tall floating castle made of ice 
was now just a torn floe, which miraculously had not yet broken into 
several pieces and protruded at most five or six feet out of the sea. 
The fuselage of the Nagelfahr could be seen clearly above the crater 
rim in its center. 

The red-and-white striped sail inflated, although there wasn't the 
slightest wind blowing, and the bow of the ship of the gods turned 
around very slowly. 

"Erich!" he murmured. 

Indiana sensed the movement more than he really saw it, and 
threw himself aside in a flash, ripping Mabel off her feet. 

A white-gold lightning bolt scorched a smoking trail of heat and 
light into the air, exactly where he and Mabel would have been if they 
had continued to run and exploded two or three hundred meters 
away in the sea. A tremendous thunderclap sounded, and a towering 
cloud of steam shot up from the surface of the sea. Indiana closed his 
eyes blinded, rolled around and pressed himself protectively against 
Mabel. 


"What is that?” she shouted in fear. 

"Erich!" shouted Indiana at the thunderous roar that was still 
ongoing. 

"T don't know how he does it, but it's Erich!" 

"But that's impossible! He's dead!" 

A second, seemingly even more glaring flash tore the air just a 
few feet above them, and this time Indiana groaned in pain as a 
boiling hot heat wave scorched his back. 

"Tell him that!" he shouted. "Maybe he hasn't noticed it yet!" 

Blinded, he raised his head and desperately searched for cover, a 
hiding place where they could be sheltered from the deadly flashes of 
light. The ice on which they lay was still vibrating and shaking, but 
the dull rumbling and crashing from inside the mountain had 
subsided a little, and Odinsland did not sink any further. Its surface 
now protruded at most one foot high above the sea, and everywhere 
the newly formed cracks and crevices in the ice began to fill with 
water. Instead of the muffled crackling of collapsing cavities, Indiana 
now heard a constant crackling and crunching, and suddenly a last, 
very violent jolt went through the floor. 

Then the whole gigantic iceberg broke into two parts. 

Indiana looked around in a hurry. The German submarine was 
just under half a mile behind them, at least ten times too far in the 
murderous water temperatures to even think of swimming there. 
Quite apart from the fact that there was still Erich, who must have 
somehow managed to survive and take advantage of the horrible 
magic of the old gods. 

He turned around again and looked back at the nail farer. The 
ship had finished its wild dance on the water and aligned the dragon 
bow to the newly formed canal on the ice, and the sail was filling 
even more. 

As if moved by magic, the huge oars plunged into the water. 
Slowly, trembling, as if it had to gradually regain control of its body 
after a millennium of sleep, the nail farer began to move. Indiana's 
gaze hung spellbound on the tiny figure behind the bow, dressed in a 
tattered red-and-white jacket. It was Erich. He couldn't be, because 
Mabel and Indiana and nearly two dozen people had seen with their 
own eyes how he had died, but there he was! He stood there high up, 
covered in blood, his face covered in blood and distorted into a 
grimace of madness. 


Something big and golden glittered in his hand, and suddenly a 
terrible thought came to Indiana. If this ship really was Odin’s Ship, 
then what he had found on board was maybe - No, the idea was just 
too horrible. 

"What idea?" asked Mabel. 

Indiana was frightened and only now realized that he had at least 
said the last thought out loud. He remained silent for a moment. 
When he spoke, his voice sounded occupied and brittle like that of an 
old man. 

"The idea that what he holds in his hand is Thor's hammer," he 
said. 

Mabel became chalk pale. "The... that... you're not serious,” she 
stammered. 

"Thor's hammer hurling lightning,” Indiana said tonelessly. His 
gaze hung on the golden sparkle in Erich's right hand. Although the 
ship was getting closer quickly, he couldn't see exactly what it was. 
But the terrible suspicion had now almost become a certainty. 

"If that's true, then this is the most terrible weapon ever in this 
world," 

Mabel whispered in horror. 

"Yes," Indiana replied. "And it's in the hands of a madman." 

His thoughts were racing. He had to do something, anything, and 
even if it cost his own life. It didn't matter anymore. Erich on board 
the Nagelfahr, armed with Thor's hammer - this was a danger against 
which even Hitler with all his countless tanks and planes paled. He 
had to stop this madman, no matter what. 

His hand slid to the whip he was carrying curled up on his belt 
and closed around the handle as he tried to gauge the course the nail 
farer was taking. The ship was now not moving quite as fast as it did 
at the beginning, but the oars had found a beat that made it glide 
evenly through the water. He had one minute to come up with 
something, at most one and a half. A cursed short time to save the 
world. 

"Hide somewhere,” he said as he released the whip from his belt 
and rolled it up. "Run away. Try to crawl under somewhere." 

"What are you up to?" asked Mabel suspiciously. 

Indiana pointed to the nail farer with a grim head movement. Its 
enormous size made it hard to estimate its real speed, but it was 


already close, very close. "I'm going to try to knock the thing out of 
his hand," 

he murmured. 

Mabel's eyes grew wide. She had experienced for herself how 
masterfully Indiana Jones was able to handle this whip - but this was 
something else. This was not a normal opponent, maybe not even a 
human being. They had both seen him collapse from four bullets, but 
they had both heard what Captain Morton had said about Van 
Hesling. 

And neither of them had forgotten the horrific scenes they had 
witnessed in the camp the previous night. And on board the 
Nagelfahr... No, Indiana wasn't even sure if he could hurt Erich at all. 

"And if you can't do it?” asked Mabel. 

Indiana remained silent. 

The ship slowly came closer. If it did not change course, it would 
immediately glide past Indiana and Mabel; and Erich must have 
discovered them long ago. If he refrained from using the terrible 
weapon again and killing them on the spot, it was probably only 
because he felt absolutely safe. And probably rightly so, Indiana 
thought. 

And immediately his suspicions became certainty. 

A muffled roar blew across the sea to them, and as he whirled 
around, he saw the machine gun spitting bright tongues of flame 
from the bow of the German submarine. The salvo tore splinters out 
of the ice, chased a series of meter-high foam explosions through the 
water and hit the nail farer with absolute precision. 

Not one of the bullets came even close to Erich. The projectiles 
bounced off an invisible obstacle, as if from a wall of glass rising 
between the ship and them! 

A mischievous, thoroughly evil grin distorted Erich's face. Slowly, 
in a gesture deliberately focused on drama, he raised his arms; and 
now Indiana saw that it was actually a kind of huge hammer made 
entirely of gold that he held in both hands. In a flash, he turned 
around and closed his eyes in anticipation of what was to come. 
Nevertheless, the light was so bright that it painfully penetrated 
through his closed eyelids and made him groan. 

The lightning bolt from Thor's hammer drove into the sea just a 
few meters next to the German submarine and caused the water to 
explode. 


The whole submarine shook as if hit by a punch, lay on its side 
and laboriously straightened up again. Two men who had just 
crawled up to the deck with their last strength were immediately 
swept back into the sea by the spring tide of foam and boiling steam 
that showered it, and the machine gun stopped firing. 

Indiana lifted the whip, but Mabel held onto his arm with a 
lightning-fast movement of her hands. "Don't!" she shouted. 

Indiana wanted to shake them off, but Mabel held his hand. 

"There's no point in that," she said. "He will kill you." "Do you 
have a better idea?" asked Indiana. 

Mabel nodded. "If I manage to get on board, maybe I can 
overwhelm him," she said. 

Indiana glanced over at the Nagelfahr before answering. Thirty 
seconds left until the ship was there, he estimated. "Have you 
forgotten what happened to the soldier who boarded?" he asked. 

Mabel hastily shook her head. "No," she replied. "But I can do it. 
I'm sure I can do it." 

"And why?" 

"Well, because I'm not exactly what Erich so surely believed," 
Mabel replied with a fleeting smile. "I can board this ship." 

"You?" 

"My parents were Germans, you know? They came to the States 
twenty years ago, long before all this madness began in Germany. 
But when Hitler came to power, my father had the fun of checking 
our family tree. You will hardly find an Aryan blood more pure than 
mine. 

Our family must descend directly from the veins." 

The last sentence was supposed to be a joke, but it made Indiana 
cringe. "And the name?" he asked. 

"Rosenfeld - a German name," she replied with a shrug. "It's not 
my fault if this idiot thought it was Jewish." 

Indiana was still hesitant. Mabel's words sounded convincing, but 
it was still madness. She had no chance against this crazy person, 
and even if... 

"I don't want to lose you too," he said quietly. 

Mabel smiled. For one last second, she just stood there and 
looked at him. Then she suddenly stretched out her arms, pulled his 
head down to herself and kissed him before running towards the ship 
with far-reaching steps. 


The figure at the bow of the Nagelfahr whirled around. Thor's 
hammer lifted when Erich noticed the movement. 

"Erich!" shouted Indiana. 

Erich hesitated. His gaze wandered indecisively back and forth 
between Indiana Jones and Mabel, then suddenly grinned, lowered 
the hammer again and turned around to Indiana. Obviously, he felt 
absolutely safe. "What do you want, Dr. Jones?” he shouted. 

Indiana raised the whip; an almost ridiculous gesture in the face 
of the terrible weapon that lay in the hands of the madman. But it 
worked. 

Erich laughed shrilly and now concentrated entirely on him. 

"Come down from this damn thing and fight like a man," Indiana 
shouted. "Or are you afraid of me?" 

Erich's laughter became even more shrill. He waved Thor's 
hammer in his right hand, playfully had two or three of the bright 
golden lightning bolts twitch into the sky and the sea and seemed to 
be deliciously amused by Indiana's threat. Then his smile went out 
abruptly. He leaned forward, held on to the railing with his left hand 
and threatened with the other with the weapon of the gods in 
Indiana's direction. 

"Don't strain my patience even more, Dr. Jones," he said. "I 
actually intended to keep you alive so that you could witness what I 
was doing.” 

Mabel had reached the ship. Between her and the towering hull of 
the Nagelfahr there was a gap in the ice a good one and a half meters 
wide. 

Indiana saw it would take a few meters of running. 

"What are you going to do?" he shouted to gain Erich’'s attention. 

“Plunge the world into chaos?” 

"Bring it the order it needs," Erich replied angrily. "I know you 
despise us, Dr. Jones. I know that the whole world believes that we 
are megalomaniacs. But that's not true. I will prove to everyone who 
the true masters are. And that there is no place for traitors in this 
world." 

His hammer emitted a glaring lightning bolt, which this time 
aimed exactly at the submarine. The movement was too hasty to hit 
directly, the lightning grazed the tower structure; but Indiana saw 
how even this fleeting touch was enough to make the armor plates of 
the hull glow dark red. Two or three hundred meters behind the 


submarine, a boiling column of steam rose from the sea, and Erich 
laughed again shrilly. 

Mabel jumped, and Indiana cracked his whip, the same moment 
she hit the railing of the nail farer with a muffled sound against one 
of the painted round shields and clung to it. 

"You're crazy," Indiana shouted. "You don't know what you're 
doing, Erich. Come to yourself! The forces you unleash will destroy 
us all." 

Mabel climbed aboard the ship with gritted teeth. Erich still 
hadn't noticed her. Crouched and running only on tiptoe so as not to 
cause any unnecessary noise, she ran towards him. 

"Don't overdo it, Dr. Jones," Erich shouted angrily. The ship and 
Indiana were now almost at the same height, and Erich was so close 
to him that he might have been able to hit him with his whip. 

He struck at him. He knew beforehand how pointless it was, and 
Erich did not even bother to raise his arm or avoid the blow but 
hurled his bead back with a wild laugh when the whip cord bounced 
off an invisible obstacle a few centimeters in front of his face. 

"Give up, Dr. Jones!" he shouted with a grin. "Finally realize that 
I am invulnerable. Nothing and no one can stop me now. Nothing! “ 

And at the same moment, Mabel jumped at him. 

He seemed to feel the movement at the very last moment, 
because he was trying to turn around, but he wasn't fast enough. 
Mabel jumped against him with her arms outstretched wide, tore 
him off his feet by the sheer force of her onslaught, and clung to him. 
The hammer slipped away from Erich's hand, flew away in a high arc 
and bounced off the carved dragon's head of the Nagelfahr. Rolling 
over in the air, it swept overboard, fell clapping into the water and 
sank into the depths. For a moment, it's golden glow shone up to 
Indiana, then it went out. 

Erich screamed as if out of his senses, threw Mabel from himself 
and jumped up. With a single stride he was at the railing and leaned 
forward. His gaze wandered across the water, and an expression of 
nameless horror spread on his face. 

"No!" he shouted. "No! No! No!" Over and over he repeated this 
one word. 

"Mabel!" shouted Indiana. "Jump!" 

Mabel had risen and tried to reach the railing. Erich, his face, 
already distorted, became a complete grimace, and a deep, almost 


animal growl came out of his throat. With a glaring scream, he threw 
himself in front of her, grabbed Mabel by the neck and hips and 
simply tore her apart. 

At least he tried. 

He did not succeed. Either his berserker powers failed - or Mabel 
suddenly had the same uncanny strength, because she escaped his 
grip with almost playful ease, turned around and gave him a blow 
that caused him to stagger backwards and fall hard against one of the 
shields. Erich sank to his knees with a sound of pain, immediately 
jumped up again and took a single uncertain step before stopping 
again and staring at Dr. Rosenfeld in amazement. 

And Indiana also forgot for a moment his fear, the appalling 
situation he found himself in, even the terrible danger that this ship 
and the madman posed. With a mixture of horror and 
incomprehension, he looked at Mabel. 

Something... surrounded her. A golden light, seemingly coming 
out of nowhere, a magical glow, like the shine that had enveloped 
Thor's hammer, but softer, gentler. Millions upon millions of tiny 
shiny gold particles of light suddenly hovered around her body, 
forming a waving cloak of billions of tiny light particles that nestled 
tightly around her shape. And her mind also changed. For a moment, 
an expression of excessive amazement also appeared on her face. But 
then Indiana suddenly read something like... Knowledge in her eyes. 
An infinitely deep, infinitely old knowledge. All fear and pain in 
Mabel Rosenfeld's gaze was extinguished and gave way to a deep, 
superhuman calm. And finally, an almost happy smile appeared on 
her face. 

Erich screamed as if in pain, reached his arms up and tried to 
pounce on her. Mabel made an almost casual movement with her left 
hand, and a golden bolt of lightning struck Erich's figure, enveloping 
him and throwing him to the ground. He screamed, moved his hands 
protectively in front of his face and rolled three, four, five times in a 
row over the black deck of the nail farer before he lay still, 
whimpering. 

"Mabel!" whispered Indiana. 

Although he had spoken very softly, she turned her gaze and 
looked at him. And again, Indiana trembled at the sight of her eyes 
and the infinitely deep knowledge that lay dormant in them. It was 
no longer a person's knowledge. 


"Come back!" he shouted. "Jump!" 

Mabel shook her head. She smiled. "I can't go back," she said. 
"And I don't want to either." 

The ship had now almost slipped past him, and Indiana began to 
run to keep up with the nail farer. "Come back!" he shouted again. 
"Jump! 

I'll catch you." 

Mabel shook her head again. And again, that strangely happy 
smile appeared on her face. "I have to stay on board," she said. "And 
it's a good thing." "But why?" shouted Indiana. 

He thought he knew the answer. But it was so terrible that he 
refused to accept it for a moment. 

"Because this ship must fulfill its task," Mabel said calmly. "Odin 
himself sent it to pick up the last Vikings, and it can't go back to 
Valhalla any sooner until the task has been performed. I have to stay 
on board. And I want to." 

Indiana ran faster. He had almost reached the edge of the ice 
plateau. Fifteen or twenty more steps, and the Nagelfahr had reached 
the open sea. 

The huge sail inflated, the oars hit the water faster, and the ship 
picked up more and more speed, causing Indiana to fall back. He 
kept screaming Mabel's name, and he knew she heard him, but she 
didn't answer anymore, but just stood there, looking at the 
whimpering figure at her feet for a moment, and then turning back to 
Indiana. She raised her hand, waved goodbye to him and then went 
to the bow of the ship. 

Then she stopped, raised her arm high and placed her left hand 
on the huge dragon's head of the Nagelfahr until the ship reached the 
open sea and slowly swung to a northern course; in the same 
direction in which Odinsland had moved in the past day and a half. 

Indiana remained motionless on the shore of the broken ice 
island. 

The ship passed the submarine and became faster. The oars 
rowed more diligently into the water, and the sail inflated even more 
violently, although even now there was still no wind. 

And he tried in vain to feel pain. Grief, yes, and a little 
disappointment at the loss he had suffered, because although none of 
them had said it, there had been more than friendship between them. 


Perhaps, he thought, Mabel could have become the first woman 
to really play a role in his life. 

And yet he felt no bitterness. She had done what she had to do, 
and perhaps all of them, including him, Browning, Bates, even this 
mad German, who was now with Mabel and would have to answer to 
a higher justice for his actions, had been sent here for a single 
purpose: to go on board. 

The ship of the gods had fulfilled its destiny. 

And for a very brief moment before the ship melted into a tiny dot 
in the distance and finally disappeared altogether, he thought he saw 
a huge shimmering rainbow rising from the surface of the sea and 
leading directly up to the sky. 


